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ADVERTISEMENT. 

THE fcdlowing accounc of the Druifk is, in a great meaiiire, 
derived from remarks made on die remains of ancient 
cuftoms and manners in the H^Iilands, or on fome expreffions 
and idioms flill nfed in the Galic language. With the£e, the ac- 
counts given of dm (»'der' by the Greek and Latin writers are 
compared, fo as to refiedl mutual light on each other, and lead lis 
to a tru^ judgmem of the charuflxr of the Druids. 

Hie Diflemtioa on dK Authenticky of Ofliiui's Poems is like- 
wife derived, in fboK meafure, from obfervations on the language 
and cuftoms of the Highlanders. Thefe obfervadons, it is hoped» 
will corroborate all the we^hty argummts ofiered on this fub- 
jeA by the ^eganc writer of Ae Critkd Difertation^ and by the 
ingenious author c£ the Skacbet tfiSan, 

A pardcnlar aocinmt of the CoUi^on of Poems is prefixed to 
t}iem ; ^and many fpecimens of the origimd are given In the cqurfe 
of the notes. But as the Editor was appr^enfive of encumbering 
the book with a language which only a few readers wotdd under- 
ftand, thefe fpecimens are not only contra^ed, but alio printed oa 
fo fmall a letter, that they muft appear gready to the difadvantage. 
From thefe, however, iuch as diey are, and from ^e tranfladon 
and notes, fbme judgment may be formed of die whole of the Ori- 
ginal, of which many requefl the publlcadbn. At their deiire^ 
. die tranilator is r«idy to prepare it for the prefs, in as corredl a 
C-i Ibrm as poOible, if he is encouraged to it either by iubfcripdon or 

otherwiie. On a proper type and paper, he fuppofes it might make 
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vi ADVERTISEMENT. 

a volume, that could be furnifhed in boards at fix {hillings. 
Such as may choofe to favour this undertaking, arc requeftcd to 
iend riieir fubfcriptions to Mr Elli ot in Edinburgh, or Mr Cadell 
in Loiidon, within -fix months. If there is not by that time a 
ilifficient number to defray the trouble and expence of fuch a 
publication, the tranflator (ball .have at leaft the latisfaAion of ha- 
ving done all ia his power to preferve theft remains of antiquity. — 
He is feoCible, that, from the few fpecimens that are given of the 
Galic, the tranilation vrlU appear to fink far below the beauty and 
fublimity of the originaU Still, however, he hopes, diat it re- 
tains many of thole charms, which, in thdx native drc&, have 
pleafed and raviflied for many centuries. But, whatever recep- 
tion thefe pieces may meet with from the public in their prefent 
form, the tranflator ihall reckon himijelf iuuch hodourcd by the 
approbation and encouragement which fome bf the firft judges of 
poetical compofition have been already plea&d to beftow upon 
them. 
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HISTORY 

OF TR £ 

D R U I D S, 

PARTICDLAELY OF THOSE OP 

CALEDONIA. 

CHAP. I. 
Of the EfitJ>UJbmnS oftbt Diiuibs, and of their d^rent Ordcru 

THAT the andqukies of our own country are tod mucli ae- 
gle^ied, w&ilft tho& of otker nations are eagerly and pain- 
fully inquired Into; is an evil th^t has beett long and generally 
complained of. . There is nothing, perhaps, in which we have 
greater reafon to lament t^ inattouion of auitiquariw to our own 
hiflory, than in their almoft total fileaoe <:<}ncerning the Dnuds. 
This onkr of men, if we confider their antiquity, extent, and du- 
ration, with the vaft authority and learning which diey were ma- 
fters of, ought to have made a capital figure in the luftory .<^ man- 
A Jdnd. 
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3 AHISTORYOF Chap. I. 

kind. And yet the compafs of a few pages might include all that 
is faid of them by ancient or modern hiftorians. As the Celtic 
philo_fi)phy was one of the parents of the Grecian*, we may judge^ 
from this circumftance alone, that its profeflbrs deferved a better 
fate; and mayjuftly regfet, that more pains have not been taken 
to refcue its Platos and its Homers from tiiat oblivion into which 
they fell. 

The order of the Druids is now too long extin(5l to fpeafc of it 
with all the certainty and preciiion that might be wiflied for. The 
hiftorians of thofe countries in which it prevailed, did not rife 
early enough to mark down any iketches of this phenomenon, be- 
fore it disappeared j and thofe of other countries iaw it at too great 
a diftance, to make any accurate obfervations upon it. All that 
they have done fenres only to excite our curiofity without fatisfy- 
ing it, and to make us regret the want of a hiftory which feems to 
have been replete with inflrudlion and entertainment. 

NotwithstanUinp thefe misfortanes. we have flill accefi- to 
another fource, from which we may derive, on this head, no in- 
confider^Ie 4egree of information, '. As tibe peculiar fituation of 
the Highlands of Scetjaad preferred thetti: from b«^ng erer fubju- 
gated to aijy forei^ pov/er, tjiey i¥tai«cd thdr ancient religion ia 
a pure ^id tm^dulterated ftate, longer than any other country 
aroiuxd- them. The Romans carried; their gods as far as they did 
tlieir eagle ; btftv^erenot abfe to extend the- cme or the other oven 
the mount£un& of C^edoma. Evcp^till the iittrodu^on of Chriiti* 
anity, thefe retwitd their reSgious eftablifhment in its primitiTe 
iimpUdty. Tliey w^v ftrangefs to ^o& legions of idols which 

every 

* Diog. Laert. in proccm. 
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Chap. I. THEDRUIDS. 3 

every where elfe had been mixed with. it. Here were raifed to 
them no altars ; here were offered to them no facrifices. From 
thefe circumftances, and from the language which the Druids 
fpoke being ftill ufed in this country, we may expedl to find in its 
expreffions and idioms, as well as in the cuftoms of the people, furer 
traces to guide us to a right notion of the Druidical religion than 
can be found in the writers of Greece and Rome, who wrote often 
from prejudice t, or from hearfay, and who, at the beft, could 
know but very Httle of a religion of which the firft maxim was to 
conceal its tenets from ftrangera|. Of thefe iketches or outlines, / 
however, which ancient authors have drawn of Druidifin, though 
with a light and carelefs pencil, we fliall retain as many as poilible, 
and fearch the language and cuftoms of the coimtry for fome ma- 
terials which may help to give the piece a more diftin€t colour- 
ing. 

The religion of the Druids is allowed to have been of the fame 
antiquity with that of the Magi of Perfia, Brachmans of India, and | 
Chaldees of Babylon and Aflyria*. Between the teiiets of all thefe 
feels, in their earlieft and moft genuine ftate, there feems to have 
been iuch conformity as plainly evinces that they all ipnmg from 
the fame common root, the religion of Noah and of the Antedilu- 
vians. Wherever the Celtic tribes, or poftcrity of Japhet, migrated, 
they carried this religion alohg with them; fo that it was of the 
fame extent ^ith their dominions. According to the loweft cal-. 

' A 2 -culations, 

- f Vid. int. al. Jofepfa' cont. Apion. 1. 1. thefe oaths recorded bjr Seldea in FtoUg. 

t To this they vere bound bypath at de Di| Syria, and by £1. Schcd. de Di> 

their admiOioii, a cereteony common to Genn. Syntag. z. c. 16. 

them with manyother ancient fcAa. The ' * Orig. contr. Ceir. I. g' I^^it; in 

reader may fee a curious form of oaeof proCcm. .Qem..Alex. .&c. 
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4 AHISTORYOF Chap. I. 

culations, thefe reached from the Danube to the Atlantic, and from 
the Mediterranean to the Baltic fca f. A more minute difquifition 
into the antiquity and extent of the Druidical religion might lead 
us too far out of our way, without giving us any prolpcA of having: 
thefe points precifely afcertained J. "We ffiall therefore proceed to 
make fome obferraticMis upon that order of men who preiided over 
this religicm, and whofe hiftory may give us the cleared infight int& 
that religiwi which they did profefs. 

The Druids, who were the priefts and philofophers of the Celts, 
had their name from the word drmdb, which in their ovm Ian- 1, 
guage fignifies wife men; and ifr ftill the Galic term for natural 
phiIo£bpher8, cm- magicians *. It feons to have the fame import 

with 

f Anc. tTn. Hill. roLii- c. la. bring tii TCry near the sera of it* com- 

X With regard to Casfar's affertion that mcncement in this ifland. Ferrar. Lex. 

Druidifm had it» firft rife in Britain, it T^dgr. ia Terb; Dreux, vcl Drecum. 

can onlf be a conjcdare founded on the Some have alfo fuppofcd that Orpheus,, 

high eftimation in which the Britifli who failed on the Argonautic expedition ^ 

DrnidB were then held, and tm the con- about the year 1263 before the Chrillian- 

conrft of difciples which flocked to them ara, had -acquired fome of that mytho- 

from all qnarteri, to learn the mylteriea logy, which he imported into Greece, 

of a reUgion which had retained iti pu- from the Britift and Gaolifli Druids, as it 

rity in Britain longer than any where elfe, app ari he fiGted fome of thefe couo- 

' as the country was later of being con- tries at that time} unlefs we fuppofe, 

qaered, and did not fo readily opea it! with others, that the Jrgeaautica were 

bofom to tb« divinities of the Greeks and wrote by the later Orphens of Crotona. 

Bomans. Cxfar might naturally think •ThecommondetivationgiYenofZ>/TrfJ' ^ 

the religion of Britain to have no extraft, hasb^enffom /,« aitcak. Thiswasper- 

when he fnppofed Its inhabitants to hare haps a natural thought to fnch as were 

no oripn^ better acquainted with the Greek than 

If we could rely on the authority of with the Celtic tongue i but they flronid 

tbofe who affirm, that the Droids lived eonfider,. that the Druids had probably 

in the town of Dreux (or Drutach, tht their name before the Greek language (of 

JIM <ftb* DnditYm Chartraht m early which a part ii dexited from the GcJiic^ 

as the year 410 lAcr tbe flood, it might had exifted^ 
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Chap. I. THEDR'UIDS, s 

with the name of the Eaftern Magi^ ^ho, like the Druids and 
many other religious fcdts f, united the character of the philofo- 
pher and the divine, and made both fciences one and the iame pro- 
feffion. The religious creed and worihip of men were, in the firft 
ages, fo fimple, as to allow the priefts to turn their chief thoughts 
to the iludy of natural philofophy, which they always preiled in 
to thor fervice, either to promote their own ends, or thoie of re- 
ligion. 

THB.fetft of the Druids was very (Simplex. With that clafs of 
men who were prdperly called Drmds, it alfo comprehended the 
JBardSf SennacbaU and Eubages., who were all fubjed to an Jircb- 
druiJy or fiipreme Pontiff $. Theft different claffes of the Druid- 
ical priefthood feem to have been all fubordinate to each other, and 
as it were fo many gradations by whidi the Druids aicended to 
their eminence of knowledge and authority. In this, as in every 
other religion, before they could be initiated into the higher myfte- 
ries, it was neccflary to pafs through Ae other inferior orders, the 
educati(ni of the one ftill qualifying them for entering into the- 
other. Of diefe ranks the Eubaget^ or EahaUs^ fcem to have- 
been the loweft. What this order were, it is difficult predfely to 
determine. In hiftory their charaAer is not diftinAly marked,, 
and in tradition it is left equally vague. Some have (uppoied them^ 
to be the fame with the Vatet and Ouates ; which are manifeftly 
no more dian corruptions of the Cdtic FaUih^ or prophet. But 
this opinion we have fome reafon to doubt. The Greek and 
Latin writers were too well acquainted with the name and charac- 
ter 

f Z^'rt.Froain.Scg. t. ft 6.— Fbilofopfai^jptionimHierophanne etFropbctn^ 
A. net. Can^b. } lb. Strab. 1. 4* Cief. 1. 4- Am. Milrccl. L i;- &c.^ 
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6 AHISTORYOF Chap. I. 

tcr of a prophet to imftake it Co fer, if it had been what they 
meant to exprefs by Eubages. And the Druids, efpecially, were by 
much too jealous to devolve a privilege fo very honourable, as the 
prefcience of future events, upon an inferior clals of men*, as thefe 
undoubtedly were f. Nay, they feem not only to have been infe- 
rior to the Druids, but alio to the Bards if. Marcellinus, indeed, fays, 
that ** they fearched into the fublimeft properties of nature." But 
probably this might be with a view to open and enlarge their minds, 
before they were admitted to offices of fuch im'portance to the pub- 
lic, as thofe of either the Bards or Druids. If to this we add, 
what feems to be the moft obvious etymology of the name, we may 
perhaps have the true notion of the Eubages, though we dare not 
offer it ar decifive. Dea^ or deu ^phatfte^ which in the oblique cafes 
founds ^eu-vatficy would readily be -pronounced by a ftranger w- 
hage^ or, with a proper termination* eubages. Now this word in 
the Celtic, fignifies good or promifing youths; fuch as the Druids, 
who had the whole management and education of the young, would 
naturally dire<^ to the moR important offices, which, without any 
refpeift to family or tribe, were always given to the moft worthy. 

Nor was merit lefs neceflary to the advancement, than to the 
firft admiiHon, of every probationer for thefe facred orders. On 
the appticatiobi which they gave to ftudy, and the proficiency which 
they made in fcience, it entirely depended, when, or whether, they 
fliould be railed to the ftation of Sennacbai. Thele, according to 
tradition, and the etymology of the word *, were the chronologers, 

ge- 

•f- Strab. I. 4. Am. Marcel. 1. 15. of Lacrtius, and tbe Semnones and Sen- 

): SeeAncUn.Hift. foJ. ToI.Tii.p.3(S5. nani that we read of in Tome other au- 

* ¥iOTa finnacbai, " genealogy or hi* thors who treat^of the leligioos orders 

Aotj." Thefe were proiaUy the zi^Ktm of the Celts. 
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Chap. I. THEDRUIDS. 7 

genealogifts, and hiftbrians of die Celdc nation. When the mind 
was thus expanded by an acquaintance with hiftory, and the me- 
mory ftoredwith an ample fund of ufeful knowledge, the proba- 
tioners would be advanced to the degree or clafs of Sards, if they 
were found to have a genius for poetry, and to be irreproachable 
in thdir moral charatfter. 

The province of the bards was to celebrate the praifes of he- 
roes, and to immortalize their name in their fongs. By repeating 
tbefe conftantly at their entertainments, and fetting them off with. 
, all the charms of vocal and inftrumenta! mujic, they excited in 
the minds of their hearers a love of virtue, a diirft of glory, and; 
an enthufiafm for fame, which now we can fearce have any con- 
ception of f. They alfo accompanied the warriors to the field of 
battle *, that they might animate them, during the a<5lion, with 
fuch fongs as were calculated to roufe their fpirits, and to inipire 
them *ith intre^dity and contempt of death y and that they might 
be eye-witnefies of their behaviour, and know what degree of 
praife it merited in the fong J. So greac was the veneration in 
which this clafs of men was held, and fuch- was the refpe<5t paid, 
to the mufes by the Celtic tribes, that we are told the interpofition. 
of a bard could ftt^, at onoe, a whole army in the very ardour 
of fighting f. It was not till a&er the Druids became extinct, that- 
the bards, furviving -every check under which they were held by- 
that fiiperior order, forfeited this high effeem, by conferring praife 
or ccnfure where it was not due, as either intereft fwayed, or pai^- 

fion 

t Dio. Sicul. 1. 5. & 1. £: c. 9. Lucaa. i. 447>- Am. Marcel. 1. 15. * Pau— 

£in. tnPhoct Tacit, aonal. 1. 14. c. 30. % Torfseus in Oread, prxf. f Diodi- 
Sicul. ]. 6, c- $• 
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8 AHISTORYOF Chap.I. 

iion influenced them, Whilil the Druids fubfiftedt the charatfter 
as well as capacity of the bards muft have been well tried, and long 
approved, before they were permitted to enter upon an office of 
fuch importance to the public, as that which they filled. It like- 
wife depended upon their ftill maintaining and improving that 
charafter, whether they fliould ever be raifed to that coveted flation 
above them, which had been the great objedt of their ambition 
during a courfe of perhaps twenty years previoxis ftudy and pro- 
bation J. 

As they were only the worthieft who would be allowed to reach 
this eminence, and as their life would be then far advanced, and 
their habits of virtue, by long pnu^ice, well confirmed, there was 
every realbn to expert from the Druids a continuance of their good 
behaviour. Nodiing but this could fecure to thein either their office 
or refpeA. But what would help moft to keep their attention to cha- 
racter always awake Was, that the Arch-druid was chofen, by the 
majority of voices, from the worthieft of their number §. The 
hope of attaining, one day, to this honour, would help to infpire 
them conftandy with a laudable ambition to excel, and to difUn- 
guifh themfelves by the pradtice of every noble and amiable ratue. 
To the Arch-Druid, as to an infallible oracle, all doubtful and 
controverted cafes were referred. He had the cafting voice in all 
their aiTemblics, and there lay no appeal from his decilion f . 

The 

% CaeCL 6. § IB. fbip, may be learnt fiotn the following 

f The Arch-Druid was called in Galic proverb : 
by the name of CoPtbi, or CeiibP Drtiidb' *< Ge fagus clach do Ur 
Vid. Dr. M'Pherfon's Differt. XIX.— " 'S faigfe na fin cabhair CAoWW." 
The Tcneration io which his eharaGer ■ •• The ftonc is not fo near the earth as 

was held, and the firm reliance which the help of divi is to thofe who need his 

men bad upon bis alOftance and friend- aid." 
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■ The province of die Druids^ properly fo called, was religion. 
Of this they were fo remarkably jealous, that no kind of woHhip 
could be performed, nor any i&cri£ce public or private ofl^ed, 
without their preience and appointment *. Nor was this all : f(»^ 
as we fhall iee in the fequel, they managed matters £0 dexterouily, 
tiut they engro0ed all power, civil as well as religious ; infomuch> 
that no bufinefs whatever, of any moment, could be done without 
their concurrence. Under the charaifler of ather priefts, magi- 
ftrates, philofophers, or phyficians, they took every thing under 
their cognizance. Iliis vaft authority, with the odier privileges 
and immunities annexed to the office, rendered it an objeft erf 
ambition to many of the moft diftinguiilhed famiUes, and moft a- 
fpiring geniufes. What thefe privileges were we fliall briefly men- 
tion; and then conflder the Druids under each of their charaders^ 
in the order in which they were juA now mentioned. 

The Druids and dieir difciples were ezeemed from all taxes and 
tribute, and even from war if they chofe it f- The magiftrates of 
every city were annually chofen by them ; the youth from their 
infancy were educated and formed hy them ; dlie kings themfelves 
wo'e their minifters, and could not, without their conlent, declare 
peace or war, nor fo much as call a council. The Druids in fadt 
were the kings, and thoie Who bore that name but the executioners 
of their fentence J. The firft had all the power, the latter all the 
odium of Ibvereignty. They allowed him, we are told *, a pre- 
cedence in matters of no real importance ; iiich as the privile^ of 
wearing fcvcn colours in his breacan or fagum, while they them- 
B felvc» 

• Caf. 1. 6. Strab. t. 4. f Lucan. I. i. Csf. 1.6. t Tac. Germ. c. i r. 

CBrf.1.7. Dio. Cbryf. Orat.49. Ainin. Marcel. 1. ij. X)io.SicuM.tS. c-j- &c. 
* See Tolaod'i Lett, on the Druidf. 
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lelves were ladsfied widi fix. But people {eldom grudge eo bow the 
fcaee before idols of their own ere^ng. And even in thcfe mat- 
ters, of no more than imaginary consequence, the Druids were not 
fo far fiiort of the king, a» they were beyond all others. Perfons 
of the greateft quality were allowed but four colours in their robe ; 
and others, in propordon to their rank, lUU fewer. In the reft of 
their drefs, as well as in this, the Druids fl0tuned ibme diftingulfh- 
ing peculiarity. Hiey wore long habits iriiich reached to the heel t, 
whilft diat of others came only to the knee. They wore their hair 
ihort, whilft that of others was long ; and their beard long, whilft 
that of oihers,^ except thor upper-lip, waS generally ihort. They 
wore in their hand a v^uxa wand, c^ed ^aan dri^eacbd^ or ma- 
gic wand; with an egg, or amulet of an oval Ihape, incited ifk 
gold, i^ut their oeck, and a white furplijce over didr Ihouklere, 
eipecially when they ofl^ciaced *. Thus, no perfon could caft his 
eye upon a Druid withctnt bebag ftruck with fome badge of his of- 
fice, which pat him in nund of his diftinflion^ and challenged re* 
Terence to it. 

CoHSiDEXiKo the power and pnTilegea of the Druids, we may 
w<en iuppo& thar revemiewas ouAderable, though we cannot a^ 
certain it. Iheir number and rank would reqmre it to be huge, 
and thar authority would enable them to make it io. Indeed, 
ftri<^ ^leaibng, every thing was in their own power i and the 
people may be fani to have' reodved thar ^lommce from th»r handy 
rather than they from the hand of the peoples Of the modera- 

tMMX 
f Ti6. Himer. it Abar. ap.Fhotiain. -were of a pentagonil (hape, the Druid* 
• Vid. ioc al. Oef. et PUn. 1. 16. c. 44. affcQed a difiercace and diftinaioD itota 

Strabo, L 4.— Etco in their Tcry ihoes, othert. ATCntiiu Aiual. £oi. L i. aj^ 

or laadalf, which confiftcd of vood, and ^\ Sched. 
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don of the Druids, Kowjerer, and of the mildnefs with which they 
exercifed their IVay, we need no other evidence than the length 
of time for which they fubfiftcd. Had they been either cruel or 
opprcflive, a rough, warlike, and unpoliflied race of men would 
not, for above two thoufand years, have borne with them. 

This moderation will appear the more remarkable, if we confi- 
der, that, as the Druids did not always live a iingle life, the defire 
of aggrandizing thnr own families might be a Ilrong temptation to 
exceed the bounds of it. Some ancient authors indeed have made 
celibacy ell^tial to this order ; probably becauft a great many, 
from dieir love to abftraded ftudy and contemplation, preferred 
it- But in this country, at leaft, and in Irdand,if we can give any 
futh to our traditions and our poems, they thought the conjugal 
fiate neither unlawful nor tmcreditable f . 

Having premifed thefe general observations upon theorder and 
infUcution of die Druids, we fhall nan proceed to take a more par- 
ticular view of them, under each of thofe cfaaraAo's or offices with 
which th^ appear to have been inrefted. 



i See Ofibn't poem of Darga, tie fan nothing eoaeeming dietn. Nor ii it urn- , 

Of the Druid, in tbe following CeHeAion; likelj* that the cnftomofgiving the name 

and fcvcral tofiances in Toland't Idifcell. of the Druids fomctimcs a marculine and 

p'SS* Jontetimes a feminine termination, migbc 

It ia probable the Dniide0e«, tAich fbaewhat nnkiplf the sunbec of tbefe 

fomc hiftorians fpeak of, have been, ge* Dnudefles } the Dntidti and the Dniida 

nerallf , no other than the wires of the being liable to be miftakeo for the male 

Dniids, as traditioa hatb banded down and femde of this order. 



B A CHAP. 
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CHAP. U. 



Of the Druids, con/idered as Priefts ; withan account of their reRgiout 
Faith andWorfhip. 

IT has been already obferved, that the religion of the Druids was 
derived from Noah. We ihould therefore expeift to find in it 
that fimplicity which diftinguiihed the patriarchial faith and wor- 
fliip. One God, no temple, no image, an altar of either turf or 
ftone, an offering from the increafe of the fold or of the field, ac- 
companied with a pure heart and clean hands, are the features that 
ihould be moft confpicuous in fuch a parent's ofispring. It muft 
be confeiled, however, that die few Sketches which are given us of 
Druidifm are far from anfwering this defcription. But this may 
perhaps be the &ult of thofe who drew the pidlure, and who, from 
their want of acquaintance with the original, or irom. their preju- 
dice agunil it, might be diipofed to give rather an ugly, than a 
real likenefs. A fi>nd partiality for their own religion, a contempt 
as well as ignorance of that of the Druids, and a fixed averfion ta 
thofe nations among whiwa it prevaikd, has evidently mUlcd, in 
this (jaJe, the writers of Greece and Rome *. The worft of 
thdr own reU^on ia what they often deicribe uiflead of this, 
which was not greatly corrupted till theirs came to be mingled 
TrithiL. 

TiaAT 

* Vid. Jofepb. coot. Apion. 1. 1.— Atic' wbich eren tBeir bitter enemy Tacitus re- 

Vn. Htft. Of ibe Gaaltt $ i — In the futes. Comp. Flut. Sympof. 1. 4. cunr 

fame maaner, fome of them have alleged Tac> Hift. L 5. c> 5> 
*tt Baccboi im worihipped by the Jews, * P«z- 
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That the pattiarchal religion remained in its priftine purity a- 
mong the Druids, for feveral ages, we may eafily believe. The 
firft corruptions which crept into it, any where, were probably 
fome time after the reign of Saturn, Jupiter, and Mercury or Teu- 
tat, who were kings of the Celts much about the time of TeraB» 
Abraham, and Ifaac *. The hymns or fongs, which, according to 
the Celtic manner, celebrated the exploitsof thofe princes after their 
death, might lead the vulgar by degrees to pay them religious 
worfliip and adoration. It was alfo the cuftom of the Celts, as we 
find from Ofllan, not only to rehearle thefe poems at their public 
meetings, but even to repeat them, at times, over the tombs of die 
departed. From tins to fiiperfUtion, the traniition is fliorc and cafy. 
Accordingly, Jupiter was worfhipped in Crete, while at Onoflus they 
could ftill point out his tomb f. 

What greatly helped to introduce this corruption into the Celtic 
religion, in thoie parts, is that CreSy the fbn of that Jupiter, was at 
the head of the Coretes % or Druids, in that country at the time, 
and became after his fatiier*s death both prieft and king *. Inflead, 
therefore, of checking thofe ^travagancies, he had every motive . 
which his intereft or vanity could fitggell to help them on. Every 
mark of honour conferred upon the father, would naturally pro* 
cure refpedl to the ion. Perhaps a ftatdy monument which had 
been raifed over Jupiter*8 tomb, firfl induced the Druids in thofe 
, parts to adopt temples. And if we only fuj^iofe the image of the 
dead fet up in this monument, the floodgates were veidely opened 



* Fezron Ant. Celt ci$, ttc, erciCng tBe funAion of 'judges, aad tbeir 

f laStaxtt. I. I. c. ti. fettling of controTcrGei* 

i TheDruids b>d the mmeatCuretes, * FezroD^ c< 12; 

or Co'retich, (peacemaken)»from tbeir e»- f Geii- 
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to that iilola»7' and polythdiin, vhicH hid infe^ed moft odier 
nadbns be&re it f«zed the &mil]r of Japhet, on whom hi& &ther 
had entailed a peculiar bleHlng f. 

We are not, however to fuppofe, that countries fo remote from 
Oete, and fo little interefted in die princes who reigned there, as 
Bricun and Gaul were, would be fo ready to pay divine I^onours to 
thofe diflant and unknown heroes. ManHnd, in general, are too 
tenacious of their religion to admit ca£lj of fach innovations, at 
leaft till they are once well hackneyed in thei£t. The Druids, of 
thefe parte efpecially, Were too jealous of their religious rites to 
fuffb* eafily fuch encroachments. At any rate, had they been dii^ 
TpoSed to deify any mortal being, diey could find, nearer home, he- 
roes to whom they had been more obliged, or whom it was more 
their intereft to flatter. Wc may therefore, on very good grounds, 
affirm widi ieveral learned antiquaries, that the GauUih and Bri- 
tiih Druids flid not i^ve into idolatry and polydieiJin, tiQ the Ro« 
mans, after thdr copquefts, had conArained them to ic Ancient 
authors, indeed, take no notice of this circumftance. They ra* 
dier ipeak of tihe Druids of even thefo countries as worshipping a 
multiplicity of deities, ;^r to die introduction of thdr gods. At 
this we cannot be'furprifed, as it was natural for perfons who faw 
their own country iwarm with divinities, to think they muft be 
equally numerous in other nations. It were eaiy Co fbew, further, 
that they were often miiled, not more by this prejudice, than by 
af^iearances. Whenever they iaw any ceremony that reiembled 
any' religious rite which they were acquainted with at home, they 
readily concluded, that here it had the iame obje^ and the fame 

mean- 

I Gen. ix. a?. 
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meaning. Thus, if hymni were Aing by the banb OT£r a heroes 
tombi they would infer it was in honour of ibme god* whole name 
they would gather from fomc other circumftance. Or if a perfi>o 
was ftruck with awe on bearing the Tamamcb or dmndn'^and there- 
by led to put up an qaculation to tfae Deity, the Taraait itfelf would 
be conflrued to be the objed of their worihip, 

Ahono die Gredcs, there were many heaps of ftooes confecraixd 
to Mercury*; and among cheljadns, there were numberlei« rude 
[ullars con&cra^ to the iame divinity, under the denomination of 
FautBtt. In Gaul and Britain, nothing was more frequent thatt 
heaps and pillars exatSUy fimilar to chefe ; the firft bang monu- 
ments raiJed orcr the dead ; and the lafi, figm of memorable eTait8» 
or altars of the Druids. But a Roman. ^Ui^, left to his own con- 
je^ure, for the firfi maxim of their religion' forbade the natives to 
in(trui5t him on thU head, would immediatdy conclude, that diey 
were, as in his own country, ifyn^ls of Mercury. Hence we are 
told, that Mercury was the pfuad|)al obje£i of ihe Druidical wor- 
fhq>f . The Roonans would Ekewiie fee other ceremonies not un- 
like thoie performed by their countrymen to ApoUo t* from which 
they would infer, that thefe were in booDur of the iame deity. 
They (aw thefe ceremonies performed oa heaps which tb« native* 
called carta; and therefbreihey joined the epithet of C^orsvatf to A* 
poUof. Tliey learnt tlut likey were performed to aBetog cf whom 

(he 

* Ftittnnt. de saL De»t. c i6k pa- The great iMcBtioo witieh the Celt» 

f C«r. 1. 6. Sec. and their Droids paid to muGc and poe- 

; Vid. Stl. Ital. I- S- *• '77' try, makes it probaUe, tbat the laudable 

I The T« K-fr.«, tr CanuoH gamti tt ctiffom as well at the name of thU fefti- 

tbe Greeki, ia which prizes were ad- nl had been borrowed from them- Vid>' 

judged to the belt mttGciaos and poets, Flot. in Apopfadieg, 

-f»m alio to hare been of the fame ori- * The 
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the^rwB or fun was confidered as the fymbol ; imd therefore they 
likewUe gave to th«r Apollo the title of Gratmus^ and thought he 
was certainly the fame with the BeUI worihipped by the Dnuds, 
Thus it was eafy, if men judged from reiemblances, to find many 
a Homan ^vinity in Britain, which, in fad, the natives had no 
knowledge of till after their intercourfe with that people. 

As a further prefumption that polytHfeifm did not prevwl in thefe 
Countries till after the invafion of the Romans, it may be obfervedj 
diat, in the Galic or Celtic language, there is no word, no cuftom, 
no allufion, which gives die leafl hint of any of thefe pretended 
divinities. The names of the days of the week, by having the 
Latin word, dies prefixed to them, fhew of what extratfl they are, 
and how late they have been imported. "Hiat there is no hint of 
the names of any of thefe divinities in the Galic language is the 
more remarkable, as it abounds with numberlefs allufions to the 
name of Be'ily who is allowed to have been the fupreme, and feems 
to have been the fble, obje<5l of their worihip. The word Bea'uH^ 
of which. Be^al or Bt^il is but the quick pronunciation or contrac- 
tion, fignifiea the i^e of every tlnng^ or the fource of all beings *. 
Tliis figurative name, io exprefiive of tl^e peculiar nature and fo- 
Tereign property of God, feems to have been deviied by the Dniids,' 
on purpofc, to guard againft polythdftn and every other wrong 
and mean nodon of the Deity. For this reafon, the word appears 
to have been much more generally ufed by them than their fimple 
name for the Supreme Being, which was Dia or Dbia f, the fame 

with 

*TheTaifcoof Germany, or Teutatei 'iugs." Dr. .Macphtrfon't Antiq. Differt. 
of Gaal, had exaflly the fame ineantog, 19. 
fignifjtag, *' God the Father of all be- f In the oblique cafes it has Dt and 
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with the lab of the Hebrews ; and therefore, in all probability, 
the common name by which he was cxpreiTed by both before their 
reparation at Shinar. 

Notwithstanding this clear defignatton which the Druids 
gave of the One Supreme Being, the creator and upholder of all 
things, the idea of iuch a pure Spirit was ftill too refined for the 
grofs conceptions of the vulgar. *' They went forward, and could 
not find lum ; and backward, but could not perceive him." Some 
objedl muft therefore be found to represent to them this invifible 
Being. For this purpofe the Druids fix upon the fun, the great 
reviver of nature, as the propereft emblem of Him who was the 
life of tvery thing ; being the mod beneficial, as well as the moft 
glorious obje<S, which their eye could meet with. And left the 
vulgar, who have always been prone to idolatry and fiiperftition, 
fhould terminate their wotihip on the fiin itfelf, inilead of that 
great Being whcsn it was meant to ihadow forth, die Druids took 
care that its very name f , which intimated that it was no more 
than fire, fhould guard them, as much as pofiible, againft diat er- 
ror. That it always did fo, we cannot fay. But it is certain, 
that never did any priefts take fo much care as the Dniids^ to ufe 
fuch divinity-terms as might convey clear and diftindl ideas of 
whatever they were meant to fignify. Every term in their reli- 
gion prefents to the mind, in its very etymology, fo clear and ftrong 
a light, as would be rather darkened than explained by the longefl: 
theological ledure. 

G To 

Dht. OF this, the E/as or Uefui, faid to Latins were manifcftlf derived from it. 
have heen worfiiipped by the Druids, * Crian, or Criine, in the oblique 

feetna to have bceo only a corruption ; cafcSi from Gr\ and 'bcine, the naturi tr 

and the ^"t and Deut of the .Greeks and efeitet effirt. 
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To this belief of one Su{n>eme Being, for it does not appear that 
the Druids either acknowledged or worihippcd any other deity f , 
we may add their belief of an evil and inferior Dsemon, whofe 
conftant fkudy was to oppofe and counteraft the defigns of the 
greatcft and beft Being. In all nations, the difficulty which men 
found in accounting for the origin of evil, or the ^tradition of 
its having been introduced into the world by an evil fpirit, ren- 
dered this belief pretty univcrial. The particular doctrine of the 
Druida with regard to this being, we know not, as nothing is now 
to be found of him but the name. This Is flill ufed in the 
Galic to denote the Devil ; the word Diabbol being only the Latin 
Diabolusy and of a much later date than the jiibbifi'er^ of the 
Druids. 

No article of f^th was more firmly bdieved and inculcated by 
the Druids,, than JVi/« or predeftination. To this day the High- 
Unders umverially apply this do<^rine, and derive from it on moft 
occafions a con£derabIe ihare of comfort. Bbafud an Dan datnh^ 
*' Aich a t^'pg was decreed for me," adminiftert to the confcience a 
kind of opiate imder many a bitter reflection. 

Thi Druids fiuthcr held the immortality of the ioni f , and a 
fiate of future rewards and pujujhments ; in either of which, every 

pcHbn 

f ** t/nicut autem Deos a Celtii co- '< oppofer of tbe beft being )" or ratbcr 

khitut," &c. Vid. £1. Sched. dc Dis. aMi^fr,**ieOttojei,''ftom^Miflt"miu 

German. S^n. i. c. 12.— <' Hcfus, Tba- or definition." Thui OfiUo, fpeakug. 

nunii, Belenus, onus tantummodo Deut." of the ruin of Lugar*! boufe, in tbe 

lb. a. 36 — '* Unum Denm, futgoria efiec- poem of Cutbon, fajrs 
toremi Dominum bujua uoirerG /olttm Ged* tba e*ii diugb na aifbi/i fbuair, 

agnofcant." Procop. Gotb. 1. 3. . Bha e uair a b' arot righ. 

* Tbe analjGs of tbis word is either 
jff-tfj-tar (traafpofing the letter /) the f Am.MarccLl. 15. C«f. 1. 6, &c. 
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perToa was to have that rctributloa which his good or bad condudl 
in life deferred. In this futurity, they cloathed the foul with a 
fort of airy vehicle, or lighter body, not altogether incapable of 
fdeafure or pain. To thefe departed beings they allowed, in their 
own province and element,' a confiderable power ; but allowed 
them Uttle influence over the aflairs of men. 

Or the immortality of the foul the Druids feem to have had 9- 
much firmer and more invariable belief, than the priefts or phi- 
lolbphers of the Greeks and Romans, who, excepting perhaps a 
few inftances, might be iaid rather to wiih and hope, than (teadily 
to believe it. Whereas the Druids, by conftantly inculcating this ■ 
dotflrinc, procured to it not only a vague and general, but a fteady 
and prevailing faith, in all the parts where their religion prevailed. 
But the firamefs of this belief among the Celtic nations, and the 
influence which it muft have had upon dieir conduct; will better 
^)f>ear when we come to fpeak of fome of their funeral cuftoma. 
In the mean time, let us conlider what were the ideas which they 
had with regard to this future ftate of happinefs and mifery. 

The flate of blifs, into which the fouls of good and brave men 
were fuppofed by the Druids to enter immediately after their 
death, was called Uatb-innis ; which figuifies, the ijiand of the trove 
or virtuous, and is Ilill ufed in ,the Galic to denote heaven. 
In tUs ifland diere was an eternal fprii^, and an immortal youth. 
The fun flied always, there, its kindeft influence. Gentle breezes 
fanned it, and ftreams of ever-equal currents watered it. The 
trees were alive with mufic, and bending to the ground with flowers 
and fruit. The face of nature, always unruffled and ferene, dif- 
fu^ on every creature hapjHncfs, and wwe a perpetual fmile of 
Ca joy; 
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joy ; whilft the inhabitants, ftrangcrs to every thing that could give 
pain, enjoyed one eternal fcene of calm feftivity and gladneis. In 
Ihorti every dlfagreeable idea was removed from the Druidical 
Flatb-innis^ and no property was wanting to it which could re- 
commend a Faradife. Indeed the tradition concerning the firft 
paradife, which in the earlieft ftage of Druidifm would be frefh 
and well known, might be the model on which they formed it *. 

From the airy halls and other circumftances mentioned in the 
poems of OfSan, the fituation of this happy place fcems to have 
been infome calm, upper region, beyond the reach of every evil 
which infefts this lower world. This, it muft be allowed, was a 
far more agreeable fite for it than that fubterraneous region in 
which the Greets and Latins placed their Elyfian fields. However 
bleOed thofe abodes may have been when reached, the defcent and 
entrance to them, as defcribed in the hidory of ^neas and UlyHes, 

are 



* The following extraG of an ancient 
Galic tale relating to the Celtic paradife, 
andtranflatedbj^Mr Macpheifon^wiUhclp 
to illuftrate thii fubje^.— *' The IJle 
fpread large before him like a pleafing 
dteam of the foul ; where diftance fades 
not on the fight; where nearnefs fa- 
tigue* not the eye. tt had its gentTy-fio- 
ping hills of green ; nor did they whol- 
ly want their clouds : But the clouds were 
bright and tranfparent; and each inroN 
red in its bofom the fource of a ftreami 
8 beauteous Jticam, which, wandering 
down the fteep,. was like the ftint notes 
of the half-touched harp to the diftant 
ear. The faUeya were open, and free to 
the ocean; trees loaded with leaves which 
fcarcely wared to the light breeze, were 



Scattered on the green declivities and fi- 
fing grounds. The rude winds walked 
not on the moontain j no ftorm took it» 
courfe through the Iky. All was calm 
and bright i the pure fiin of autunm 
flione £rom his blue fky on the fields. He 
hallened not to the weft for lepofe j nor 
was he feen to rife fivm the eaft. YSt 
fits in his mid-day height^ and looks ob- 
liquely on the NobU Iflt' 

In each ralley is its flow-moring ftream. 
The pure waters fwell over the banks, 
yet abftain from the fidd»> The fltowers 
difturb them not ; nor are they lelTeoed 
by the heat Of the fun. On- the rifiog 
hill are the halls of the departed— the 
high-roofed dwellings of the heroes of 
old." Introduc. to Hift, of Brit. p.>83- 
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are Co full of horror, that the heart cannot, without great reluc- 
tance, be reconciled to them- The Druidical jFVaVBmV had in it no^^ 
thing of this forbidding gloom. . The pafTage to it was £hort and 
. agreeable ; and the foul, if it had no crime to clog it, would mount, 
with joy and eafe, to this its native element. This notion of hea- 
ven, as it rendered death, in a good caufe, rather agreeable than 
terrible, miift have had a fiirpriling e&A in infpiring the Cdtic 
tribes with courage in whatever cauft their Druids held to be law- 
ful. Accordingly, that contempt of deadi and intrepidity in war, 
which fo remarkably diftinguiihed this people, is generally afcri- 
bed to this caufe J. 

The Hell of the Druids was in every refpe^ the revcrfe of their 
FIa*innis, or Heaven. It was a dark, difmal region, which no ray 
■of light, no friendly beam of the fun, ever viiited. It was infeft- 
ed with every animal of die vile, venomous, and hurtful kind *. 
There, ferpents flung and hified, lions roared, and wolves devour- 
ed. The wretches, however, had not the privily of dying. 
Prometheus-like, they flill grew although they were flill cbnfumed. 
The moft criminal were confined to caverns, or lower dungeons 

which 

% Vobtt anfloribus, iimbr«, * Sec note ob larna, in the poem of 

Non.tacitaBErcbifcdes,Ditifqncprofundi Caul, in the following collcflion. We 

Pallida regna petunt: regit inde fpiritus fliould not^ on this head, build fo much 

artas on the evidence of tales and tradition, if 

Orbe alio: longte (canitis fi eognita) vitai there bad itot been fuch conformity be^ 

Mors media ell. Certe populi, quos dc- tween them and the notions which other 

fptcit ArQos, northern nations had of tbe fame place. 

Felices errore fuo, quos ille timorum Of tbefe, ieTcral indances. may be fccn in 

Maximiu baud urget leti mctui. /ndir KeyzUr, Rudieckf an4 others wbo hare 

ruetuU vrote of the noithern antiquities. 
Inftrrum mess prona viris animieqac 

capaccs 
Mortis. Ldcah. lib. *. , 1 — JL 
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■which ■were ftill more horrible. In the bottom of thefe they were 
ahnoft immerfcd in fnakes, whilft the roof conftantly diftilled poi- 
fon. The leaft guilty, on die other hand, or fuch as were only 
negatively good, and led a life that was, though not vitious, yet in 
a great meafurc idle or ufclefa, had their refidence alTigned them in 
thick fenny Tapours, fomewhat elevated above thefc difinal a- 
bodes t* The cold, too, was fo intenft in all theft 

** Thrilling regions of thick-riW>ed ice," . 

that the bodies of the inhabitants, whidi were fuppoled to be 
. «f a grofs and cloggy nature on account of their guilt, muft 
have been in a moment frozen to death, if it was poffible for 
death to rdievc them. It was from this laft circumftance, 
which was thoiight the. molt terrible, and the groundwork of all' 
the reft, that the place derived its name and general chara<5ter. 
They gave it the name of ^ttrin *, that is, the yie of the crild land 
«r climate. It is remarkable, that in the Galic language this {till 
continues to be the only name for hellj although believed, upon 
the bcft of evidence*, to be in its qualities diametrically oppofite. 
The firft teachers of Chriftiuiity in that language adopted, it feems, 
the divinity-terms of the Druids, with which the people had al- 
ready been acquainted, without ever fcmtinizing their nature. 
The confcquence was, that idea& qmte oppofite to their original 
meaning and etymology came by degrees to be affixed to fome of 
dicm, as the two religions were of a very diflferent genius. This, 

however, 

f — " In the lonely ^«te of ftreamfl, never on hilU, or mofljr Tales of wind." 

abides the little foul. Tears roll on, fefe- Temora, B. iv. 

fone return, but he is ftill unknown. In * From /, an ifland, fuar, cold, and 

a blalt comes cloudy death, and lays his fhuinrt, \anA or climate. As the/A is qui- 

grey head low. His ghoft is rolled on the efcent, the void founds I/urint and ob> 

vapour of the fenny field. Its courfe is liqufly /anri*. 
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however, produces no maimer of confiiiioQ, as even die cridc 
himfelf feldom or never adverts to it. Accuitomed to annex cer- 
tain ideas to certain words from our infancy^ die mind, at length,, 
performs the operation fb quickly and mechanically, that, by the 
time the judgment is ripe for fuch a work, it never thinks of 
flopping to analyie their conftituent parts, or trace their etymo- 

This notion of bell, which preva3ed among the Celtic na- 
tions and their Druids, was, in their ciKumftances, not unnatu- 
ral. If to be near the iim, the great iymbol of their Divinity, and 
the gnat object of their regard, on account of this and its own 
vlHulnefs, was happinefs, it was conCequently mifery to be at a 
diiUnce from it. BeGdcs, every country, unguided by revelation* 
has always made its future punifhments confiil in the aggregate of 
all thoie evils which feemed, to it, the moH grievous and terrible* 
Hence, in climates & dii%recably hot as gTeatly to incommode - ' 
the inhabitants, fiich as Alia, Africa, and other e^em countries* 
men placed the feat of thar hell in extreme heat,, long before they 
had any expreis reveli2ti<m concemii^ iu nature. Thus Ho*- 
mer, who& cotmtrymen had the mofl: of their rdigion In^ught 
to them, by Orpheas and others* frcon the £aft, makes his hell a 
place 

" Where, cbflin'tl OQ Burmng recka^ tbe Titans groio." It, {. 

The Celtictril^, on the other hand, who were ipread over the- 
moft of Europe, as well as the more northern Scythians, feeling 
more inconvenience from cold than frxim heat, placed the feat of 
their hell in the midft (^ eternal frofts and colds, being the idea 
which they moft abhorred, It will appear iUU more natural for 

tbeia 
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them to hare made this a principal ingredient in their future pu- 
nifhments, if we confiderj that the climate of theie countries has 
been then much colder than it is now, or has been for many ages 
back. The earlieft accounts we have of even Italy, France, and 
Spain, defcribe their mountains as covered with almoft perpetual 
fnow ; and ipeak of rivers, now feldom known to freeze, as co- 
vered, then, with fiich ice, as ferved for bridges to whole armies. 
The Romans were fo leniible of this change, even in their time, 
diat they afcribed it to Tome favourable alteration in the position of 
the earth, faid to have been predi£led by the famous Greek aftro- 
nomer Hipparcbus ; but which is more naturally accounted for 
from the deftroying of many- vaft forefts, which excluded from the 
earth the rays of the fim, and ftagnated the air ; from the drain- 
ing of lakes and marihes} the application of warm manures, and 
other confequences of cultivation. 

These ideas of a future fiate which prevailed among theDruids, 
were fo well adapted to the feelings of their people, that they could 
not fail to fhike upon the heart in the mod forcible manner. But 
what conftituted the chief difierence betwixt the future flate of the 
Celts, and that of other ancient nations, was not any peculiar qua-- 
Kty afcribed to it, but the refpcift and lively belief which had been 
procured to it by its Teachers,^ and the influence which this belief 
had upon mens conduct *. Among the Greeks and Romans, the 
philofophers did not greatly intereft themfelves in matters of reli- 
gion; 

* So firm was this belief, that it was Sicul. I. 5. and Val. Maxim.-—" I fhonld 

eaftomary trith them to fend, along with call them fools (fayi thii laR author) if 

the dead, epiftles to their departed Fythagoias in his cloak, had not thought 

friends, and fooictimes to lend money on juEt as Riefc did in their plaids." 
bUU payable in the next world. Dio. * Tac. 
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gioa; and the priefts, whofe particular province it was, only ftu- 
died how to make thdr gain of it. To compafs this end, and to 
pleafe the fuperflitious vulgar, diey made it confift, for the moil 
part, of a long train of farcical and unmeaning ceremonies, which 
always eat up the vitals of religion wherever they prevail. Witi 
them, the nature of a future ftate. in particular, that part of reli- 
gion which has mofl influence on mens conduct, was entirely a- 
bandoned to the wanton fancy of their poets. Thefe ibon invol- 
ved it in fable, ,and interlarded it with fi^on. By this means, 
they . not only ruined its credit with the vulgar, but made even 
philofophers themfelves ftagger, and tdmoft call the truth of it in 
queftion. The fab\cs of Elyiium and Tartarus, on which e~ 
very poet cried his invention, became very amu£ng ftoriesi 
but had little or no influence on the heart and behaviour. 

The Druids, oa the odier hand, were the moft zealous guar- 
dians of every part of th^r religion. No poet, nor any other per- 
ibn, was allowed to meddle or interfere with any part of it, nor 
{b much as to mention any article of it, but with the greateft cau- 
tion, and witii the utmoft reverence and refped. By this means 
religion, among them, always maintained its credit. Every body 
beheld it, at an awful (Uftance, with that veneration which its own 
flmplicity and importance, as well as the authority of its guar- 
dians, demanded 1x1 be paid it. This, together with the civil au- 
thority with which the Druids were inveflied, and fbme other cau- 
fes which will &U more properly under our obfervation in another 
place, concurred to make the religion of the Celts a rule of life and 
practice. Among them, to have any comfort or credit here, or 
amy hope of happineis hereafter, a man mull have guided his life 
D by 
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by the precepts of religion, and by the diredion of the I>ruid, on 
whofe approbation his welfare in both worlds was fuppofed to be 
in a great meafurc depending. , If we allow a Celt to have been 
formed of the fame materials with a Greek or Roman, lus re- 
ligion ought certainly to make him a better man and a ^eater 
hero. 

Haviko thus travelled through the religious creed of the Druids, 
we proceed now to take a brief view of their worQiip, and fome o- - 
ther things which had a relation to it. 

The Druids, till their religion had been interlarded with that 
of other nations, had nncher images nor temples. They meant by 
this to give the moft auguft idea of the Supreme Being, and to 
guard agaiofl every thing chat might give a low or limited notion 
oi his nature and perfe^ons. They thought it abfurd, faya Ta- 
citus, to pourtray like a man, or ciraimfcribe within walls, that 
Bdng who created the immenHty of the heavens *. 

The Druidical places of worihip were mariced out by a circle s£ 
ftoncs called Clacbm f , which JHll continues to be the Galic term 
for a place of worflup. Theie clachans, or drclts, within the con- 
secrated pale of which none were admitted but die Druids, were ge- 
nerally from twenty feet to twenty yards m diameter. Where the 
Dnuds held thdr larger aiEimblies, or general meetings, diey fome- 
mnes exceeded this fiz^ and ,had, widun the outer pr^cindt, another 
kfler circle or fquare i^ which is &ppoicd to have been the place of 
the Arch-druid, or prefident of the aifembly. 

The Druids afieAed to have the flones^vdiich formed dieft circles^ 

of 

* Tac. Germ, e; p. j: See a defcription of one of tRcfe in 

i Oachan. literally fignifiei fimu Mr Bennant's Tour, vol. ii. p. 38. 3d edit.. 
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of a vaft fizc ; though the intention of them was only to mark the 
line of diftindUon between them and the profane vulgar. Some of 
thefe meafure from fifteen tD twenty feet in hdght, and fbmeumes 
more, with ten or twelve in circumference *. In the centre there 
was a {tone of a (till larger fize than the furrounding ones, which 
fervcd for the pui^fe of an altar. When this could not be got of 
a fize to their mind, a large oblong flag,' fiipported by pillars, was 
fubllituted by the Druids in place of it. As they had ibmetimet 
confecrated fpots of ground, and even whole groves and lakes, 
which were held £b lacred, that the largefl treafiires which were 
heaped in diem could not tempt the laity to approach them f ; £0 
had they likewife altars, without having dus pale to proclaim their 
fam^ty. The iize of thefe altars, which were called cromleacbs^ or 
chcb-JUacbda* |, was fometimes incredible. One in Pembrokefhire 
is faid to have been twenty-eight feet high, and abont twenty in 
circumference §. Another on the confines of Alface, meafured a- 
botit diirty-fix feet in circumference, twelve and a half in breadth, 
and more than four in thickncfs, being reared on a parcel of ether 
ftones, three or four feet above- the earth*e furfece *. And the 
dimenJSons of a third in Poitiers^ etcwd both of thefe put toge- 
ther f- 

Ih the Highlands andWeftern Iflcs, many of dieft altars and b- 

D 1 b«tifl» 

* A. and Bnmd on W. iilc*, p. 44* ti pMr^iUi, dl commit,'* . Cbertctiu 
t C«f. Ccwn. I. 6. Died. Sicul. 1. j. Mem. i'Aagl 380. ap. Tol.— « I havt rc- 

«■ 2' &c. ferved for the Uft of thcfe prodigiei, that 

i *.«.tlkeftoacofm>rlhipoflK»ding. »maxit>g nciing-Jtnu ia A« p^Oi of 

( Toland*. Mifcel. p. 97. ConftaiHine, in Corni«TiI, which is 97 

• Keyzler, Ant. Sept. feet in circumference, 60 feet'croft the 
fLapicrreknedePaitieiiisibaeante oMile, and computed Co He ^bonft ^jo 

pieda de tour. « elle eft potee fur cinq tonveigbt." DrBorlafe,Antn]:CornwaJ. 
autrespierresifsnt qu'onikchenonpliu * Brand 
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beliiks are ftill to be met with ; fome of them of a fize that muft 
" make any one wonder how, in thofe places and times, dbey got 
" fuch large ftones carried and ere<£led *." Some of thefe, how- 
ever, may have been originally intended as monmnents to comme- 
morate fome remarkable event, or to point out the tomb of fome di- 
ftinguifhed hero. Om* ancient poems tell us, that this cuftom was 
common, at leaft, among the Caledonians j and we find it pradtiied 
very early among other nations. Thus Laban and Jacob reared a 
pillar in memory of their reconciliation, and the latter raifed ano- 
xher over the grave of his beloved Rachel f* Rut allowing this to 
have been the primary defign of fome of thefe obeliiks, yet from 
the prevailing opinion, that the manes of the dead,_ or fome other 
guardian ^«/«, were often near them, they were naturally calcu^ 
lated to inipire a reverence in thofe who approached them. Hence 
the Druids, who always took advantage of every circumftance that 
might favour thdr own ptirpofe» might choofe them, on occafions, 
for the place of holding their religious aflemblies. It was probably 
the fame confideration which firll induced the Druids to hold fome 
of their folemn meetings'on cairns, which had been railed over the 
moft refpedled dead, <»* v^ch had been the monimients of fome 
remarkable event or tranfa£lion. This, as we have observed above* 
might have led ftrangers ta imagine that they were,, on thefe occa- 
iioni, worihipping Mercury, who was anciently reprefented in 
odier countries by fuch emUenu ; having many heaps confecrated 
to him under the name of hvi^; and being himfelf, fays Phur- 
nutns, pourtrayed by " a fquare Rone,, without hands or feet %.** 

A- 

* Brand, p. 4tf. t Geii.^xzxi. 45. tnd xzzv. 19, 30. ( D« 

Hat. Dcor. c. 16. ■ 
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Among the Ethiopians, Arabians, Greeks, and Romans, as well 
as among the Celts, fuch pkin and rude pillars feem to have been 
Tifed very early to mark out their places of worfhip f . Among all 
of them, it is probable, theie pillars had originally the fame mean- 
ing; fomc of them being monuments of events, and others fym- 
bols of the xmity, liability, and power of God %. Among them all, 
a high degree of veneration feems alfo to have been paid to thefe 
obje<^s. But the nature of this veneration feemS to have been very 
different. Among the Ethiops and Arabs, it is generally allowed 
to have dwindled into downright idolatry ; and among the Greeks 
and Romans, if it did not proceed thus far, yet it feems to have 
nearly approached it. That form of fwearing, " Per Jovem lapi- 
dem," feems to intimate, that they thought ibmewhat of the divi- 
nity had been refiding in the ftone itft\£. Whereas, among the 
Celts, this iuperfluioua regard, owing to the attention of dieic 
Druids to all religious matters, never grew to fuch a. height. The 
very name of thcfe ftones, as mentioned above^ feems ta prove; 
that they were only conJldered aa marks- to- point out thar places 
of worfhip. If this had not been the current idea of thefe ckcban^ 
or ftones, at the inti!odu(^on of Chriftianity, how fliould the word 
come to- denote, dien,, and ftJll,. a plaee t^tvor/b^? The names of 
t^ moft venerated kind of their tumuli or heaps,. Hiew, in like manr 
ner, that chdr ideas of them wer«. &r from any thing of an idolar 
trons T^ard. Thefe were called Si'waf*, or mountt of peace; and 
ftem, from their very name, to have the i«me origin with that 
which Jacob and Laban rai^ in token-of their mutual recondliair* 

Qon.. 

+ Among the Hebrews, alfoy pillan J Max. Ty r. Serm. j8. 
were rery ancientlj ufed for the fame * Si^-diim, *' mouat of peacCf or ve-- 
porjiofe. Gen. iii. 14. concUiatioo." 
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tion f. The idea which the vulgar retain of thefe mounts, to this 
day, is, that they are inhabited by thofe inferior kinds of genii 
which have got the denomination oi fairies. . In Galic, thefe beings 
have derived their name from thefe mounts, as they probably did 
their origin from the awe, which the approach of thefe places |, 
(the repolitories of the dead, or the fcenes of fome folemn ratifica- 
tion,) naturally infpired. From thefe ideas, which ftill are, and for 
as many ages back as the origin of the notion of fairies have been 
annexed to thefe mounts : arid from the very meaning of the word 
^tt«, it is manifeft, they were no appendages of idolatry or poly- 
thofm ; and that the fuppofed Mercury, of whom they are utterly 
filent, had no concern wii^ them. 

The Druids had generally thofe circles and altars, at which they 
performed their religious ceremoiues, iituated near the deep mur- 
mur of fome ftream, within the gloom of groves,* or under the 
{hade of fome veno'able oak *. Whether this tree, which they 
held in great veneration, was confidered, from its uiefulnefs^ 
ftrength, and duration, as an emblem of the Divimty ; or cholen 
on account of the fliade it gave in heat, and the fhelter it aJQfbrded 
in cold ; or that the folemnity of the place might contribute to 
throw an awfiil caft over the mind, we ihall not pofitivcly deter- 
mine. Only it may be obfcrved, that the laft reafon appears the 
moft probable, if we confider the powerful tendency of fuch ob- 
jedls to difpofe the mind for ferious imjwrffiMis f. To which we 
may add, that the Druids feem to have had no other emblem of 
the Deity but the fimj and tiat, in thefe Cold gountrie*, the oftk 

was 

t Gen. Kii. 415—48. t Sfichtan, mJamnt-fi, " the mm who dwell in 

the mount of reconcilUtion.*' * Plm- paflim. C«f. L «. c. 4. Lwr. 1. 3. 

and Tac. Germ. c. 9. t Vid. Scnec. ep. 41. 
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was no great fecurity againfl the inclemency which mod incom- 
moded them, being bare at the feafon in which they ftood moft In 
need of flielter. Be this as it will, groves were the common appen- 
dages of all ancient religions, whether falfc or true. The patri- 
archs chofe them for the place of their devotion ; and where they 
did not find them, planted them J. And we find the degene^utc 
Ifi-aelites, and the other nations around tfaem, frequently blamed 
by the pxc^hets for die abnfe to which this prance by degrees led 
them*. Like thefc, too, the Druids had their bigb places^ or emi- 
nences, in fight of the fun, where thofe cams were often fituated, 
on which fome of thor religious ceremonies, and particularly their 
courts of judicature, were held. It docs not appear, however, that 
the inhaUtants of thefi: countries paid to either of thefe places the 
&me degree of fuperftitious regard. Perhaps the coldne& of their 
climate, no lefs than the attention of their Druids, might check this 
tendency, and prevent its. growing to that luxuriant extravagance 
which the heat of the climate might communicatt to the c<»iltitu- 
tion of the eaftem naticnu. 

Of the feftivals of the Druidi, the Be*il-tin and Samb*-m f were 
the principal. The firft was hdd on the beginning of May, and is 
ftill the Galic name for Wlutfunday $. On this occaiion, as the 
word Be'il'tin, orfre ofBe'i/, implies, great rtyoicings were made, 

and 

t Geo.x«.33.— G'rOTeawereaTfotlic «°*- 5«fiA is now for the moft part 

mod ancient tcmplci of the Romans, chaoged into tamt, but iu compounds 

Plin xii. I. M Ktiin the /,^^/ambaci,/lmbchMr,kc. 

•'aKingtxTi.4. Hof.iv.13. Nomb. } Uwm at ihii time thatthe Celts «nd 

xair M &*:• Draida bcgaa their year, ai appears from 

t The one' from miy their name for the Galic name ftUl ,ufed for the month 

the Deity, and tnn, firej the other from of May, being eti^-mn, (or ««*»«;,. the 

fami, peace, and tbeiif, hn, the ti quief- frfi mnth or timt. 
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and a large bonfire kindled^ to congratulate the return of that be- 
neficent luminary, which wasconfidered as the emblem of the Su- 
preme Being. The other of thefe iblemnities was held upon Hal-* 
low-eve, which, in Galic, ftill retains the name of Samb-Un. The 
■word fignifies tbejire ofpeace^ or the time of kindling the fire for 
maintaining the peace. It was at this feafon that the Druids an- 
nually met in the moft centrical places of every country, to adjufi: 
every difputc, and decide every controvcrfy *. On that occafion, 
all the fire in the country was eztinguiihed on the preceding even- 
ing, in order to be fupplied, die next day, by a portion of the holy 
fire which was kindled and confecrated by the Druids. Of this, 
no peribn who had infringed the peace, or was become obnoxious 
by any breach of law, or any failure in duty, was to have any 
jhare, till he had firft made all the reparation and fubmiilion which 
the Druids required of him. Whoever did not with the moft im- 
plicit obedience agree to this, had the ientence of excommunica- 
tion, more dreaded than death, imme(Hately denounced againft 
him t- None was allowed to give him houfe or fire, or fhew him 
the leaft office of humanity, tmder the penalty of incmiing the 
fame fentmce. So that he and his fiunily, if he had one, had be^ 
fore them a truly melancholy profped, in a cold country, upon the 
approach of winter. Notiiing but that eternal cold, to which this 
was confidered as the iure prelude, could appear fo terrible. The 
addiefs of the Druids in fixing their aflizes to this fealbn, when 
every man*s feeling prompted him to fubmiilion ; and their con- 
trivance of an inltitution, which not only gave them ablblute power 
over the people, but al£> iecured the public peace better than all the 

fanc- 

• Cattf.l.(S. c. 13. ■ t lb- 
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ianfSions of modem laws, are very remarkable. In many parts of 
Scotland, thefe Hallow-eve fires continue ftill to be kindled * j and,- 
in feme places, fhould any family, through negligence, allow their 
fire to go out on that night or on Whitfimtide, they may find 
a difficulty in getting a fupply from their neighbours the next 
morning. So hard it is to eradicate the remains of fuperlUtion, 
however ridiculous or abfurd its tenets. 

Besides theie two great feftivals, the Dniids obfcrvedthe full_ 
moon f, and the fixth day of it, on which they gathered thar 
mifleto ; with fome other feafons, which were regulated by the phafes 
of the fame planet, the progrefs of the £un through the zodiac J, 
or the return of days inftituted in- commemoration of fome re- 
markable events. 

"We next inquire what kind of facrifices were ofFered on thefe 
occafions by the Druids. Many have charged them with ceremo- 
nies, which, if true, they had good reafon to perform ifi. the darkeft 
ihades, and to conceal induftrioufly from the pubhc view. If the 
Druids ever offered any human facrifices, it is no more than mofl 
other ancient nations, and even the Greeks and Romans, are known 
to have been often guilty of §. From the general ftrain of fiiripUcity 
and good fenfe which ran tiirough the rcUgion of the Druids, one 
would be tempted to think, that it was after thdr intercourfe with 
E f<Hne 

* The Galic councils forbade this hitants of thefe places obfcrved every 

pra£lice> in their territoiies, under pain thirtieth year a folemn feftival in honour 

of death. Borlafe, Ant. Com. p. 131. of Saturn, when his ftar entered the figa 

f Strabo, 1. 3. Plin. 1. 16. c. 44, &c. of Taurna. Plut. dc Defeft. Oracul.— et 

X That the Druids of the Britifli ifles de facie in orbe Lunse. 
Were acquainted with the condellations, ^Tertull. in Apol. LaAant. Eliai 

and with the figns of the zodiac, appears Sched. de Dis Germ. Syti. 2. c. 31. ct 

Croia Flutarch, who fays, that the inba* au^. citat. ab Hf. 
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fome of thcfe, which was the ira of every corruption in their re- 
ligion, that they pradifed this horrid rite, if ever they did fo at all. 
Some authors have taken great pains to exculpate them, from this 
charge, even from the teftimony of ancient writers *. As the ho- 
nour of human nature and of our country may difpofe us to wifb, 
fo many prefumptions may lead us to believe, this opinion to be 
well founded. Thofe who have charged the Druids with the fa<5t, 
were greatly prejudiced againft them, as they were the perfons 
who, from their love of Uberty and vaft influence over the people, 
made the moil ilrenuous oppofition to the encroachments of every 
fiareign power. They often ftirred up the people to revolt, and 
ihake oflF the yc^e of the ufurpers. This was enough to render 
them obnoxious to thofe who eftimated the barbarity of any people, 
from the degree of bravery with which they oppofed their natural 
enenues f. It was enough to make them throw every poffible flur 
upon their chara£ler, in order to raife againft diem a general de- 
teftation. That pride, hkewife, which led the Greeks and Romans 
to give all nations but their own the aj^ellation of Barbarians, 
would make them treat with indignatidn and contempt, the beit 
inftitutions of the Druids. And the ignorance of thefe writers, 
whenever they treated of the religion of this order, muft have been 
equal to either their pride or their prejudice. It muft have been 
fo in this inftance more efpecially ; for a people who made it a fun- 
damental maxim in their religion to conceal nrery part of it from 
ftrangers, whom they in their turn deipifed, would moft of all 
draw a clofe curtain over tlus rite if they had prafliied it. But 

left 

* Vid. LewU Hift. Btit. c. a. ctaufl. sb eo citat. f "^'^^ Ttc. la. 

'^t. Agric.. c. 11- ad fin. 
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kft wc fliould iecm to build too much on the partiality of thefe 
writers, we muft obferve, that a particular cuftom, which prevailed 
among the Celts in punifliing their criminals, may very naturally 
be fuppofed to have given rife to this barbarous account of the 
Druids. This cuftom will fall under our obfervation more pro- 
perly a little lower, when we come to treat of this order in their 
legiflative capacity. In the mean time, we fliall only remark, that 
the charge in queftion tallies ill with fome other particulars re^ 
corded of them by the fame hiflorians. That they, for inftance, 
who had iiich worthy notions of the Supreme Being as to think 
that no image, but the fun, could give a {hadow of him, and that 
no temple, but that which himfelf had built, was fit to ferve him 
in, fliould, notwithftanding this, think to pacify him with th? mur- 
der of their fellow-beings, feems a little incongruous. Tliat phi- 
lofophers, fo remarkable for thar wifHom and knowledge as to in- 
duce ftrangers to come to them from odier countries, and C^nA 
twenty years imder their tuition, fhould be thus barbarous in their 
manners, is equally improbable *. That religion {hould be thus ik~ 
vage among nations whole morality, they tell us, was fo pure, that 
it excelled the beft laws preftribed in other countries, is no left 
unlikely f . A piAure, of which the diiferent parts are fo diilimi^ 
lar, was cert^ly intended, not to exprefs a true Ukenefs t^ die ori* 
ginal, but to expoft and ridicule it. 

From all that can be traced of the facrifices of the Druids in the 

remains of their cuftoms and language in thefe countries, th^e is 

great redbn to think, that, fb far from bring human, diey were 

E 2 . fel- 

* Tacit. Germ. c. 9. cum c. 40. zi (in. &c. D!o. Sicnl. ap. Camb. firit. p. 31. 
Plot. ap. Eureb. prep. I. 5. c. 27. de inful. adjac. Brit. &c. f OtC t 6. 

cum Tac. Germ. c. 19. ad fin. &c. 
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feldom eyen. of the animal kind. I know not the leaft hint, in 
the Galic language, cuftoms, or traditions, that alludes to ani- 
mal facrifices. This iilence, with regard to theie, is the more re- 
markable, as not only the diftant allufions, but even the praiflice, 
of feme of their other faCrifices, have ftill fome exiftence in feve- 
ral parts of North Britain. Thefe confift of a libation of flour, 
milkj eggs, and fome few herbs and fimples f. From this arifes 
a preiumption that in thefe countries, at leaft, the general caft of 
the Druidical facrifices were of this nature ; and the reafon, pro- 
bably, why the Britons held the hen and the goofe facred *, was, 
that they might always be fupplied with that part of the materials 
•which, at fome feafons, was moft likely to be fcarce. What fiems 
to be a kind of proof that thefe were the facrifices which the 
Druids generally oflfercd is, that the very name of facrifice in Ga- 
lic is compofed of two words which fignify the offering of the cake Jl. 
•When at any time, they were of a different kind, the boar §, and 
fuch othCT animals as were hurtful to mankind, feem to have been 
made choice of. To make it a part of their religion to kill thef^ 
was not unworthy of the wifdoni of the Druids. 

We have already feen what articles of faith were taUght by 
this order. The fame fimplicity feems to have run through the 
do(£trinc8 which they inculcated on men as the rule of their 
praftice. ?o reverence the Deity^ abfimn front evil^ and behave va- 

liaatfy^ 

t Thefe might originally be the/etago • Csef. L j. 

iniverhna, which Pliny fays were held t iiiWii fromioiorBiA, "a rawcate 

facred by the Druids } 4. ii. & aj. 9. or lump of dough," aod tieirt, " to 

The Samol, which Mr Whitaltcr fuppofcs oflfer," the th quJcfcem. 

10 be thtfeamrogf might alfo b« in the $ Macrob. Saturnal. 1. 6. c. 9. Aul^ 

number. 1. 16. Cell. No£t. Attic. 1. 16. c. 6. 
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liatitly, were, according to Laertius f, the three grand articles en- 
joined by the Druids. The firft was a fummary of their religious, 
the fecond of their civil, and the third of their martial, law. The 
fame author tells us, that the moral difcourfes of thiefc philosophers 
were rather fliort and lententioua/than long and laboured ha- 
rangues. As the Galic language abounds with a vaft number of 
pithy and pro^eribialfentences, anfweringthis charader, and as preg- 
nant with good fenfc as any that are to be found in any language, 
it is probable we are indebted for the moft part of them to the 
Druids. What feems to confirm this opinion, is, that thefe noble 
maxims of prudence and moraUty are generally afcribed to flie 
Sean'ary or man of old times * ; by which is cwmnonly meant fbme- 
thing that relates to the sera of Druidifm, in contradiftin<^ion to that 
of ChrifUanity. Thefe apophthegms would be delivered rather with 
the authority of lawgivers, than with the perfuafion of orators or 
preachers. The ftrongeft arguments to enforce them, would be the 
fanftion of rewards and puniihments, of which the Druids (who kept 
annual reckonings) hadalways the diftribution in this world ; and, 
as we fliall iee in the fequel, they were firmly believed to have no 
lefs in thdr power in the odier. Noris it unlikely that fome expe- 
riment in natural j^iilofbphy, in. which the Druids were great 
adepts, would on thefe occafions be called in to their aid ; which 
would not fail to procure the ftridleft obfervance to every fyllable 
that would drop &om fucb a favourite of heaven as could work 
fuch a miracle. 

Most of the religious fervices of the Druids were probably be- 
gun 

I In Prooem. §6, 

• Mur tbUirt an Sean'ar, " As the Se- dioary preface to a great many of the Gai- 
mr, or man of old times, laid," is the or- lie proverbs. 
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gun and ended with the ceremony of going thrice f round the 
circle, earn, or altar, at which they were performed. As thefecircmn- 
volutions began at the eaft-point, and followed the courfe of the 
fun, fouthward, they were called deas-iul^ or the -way of tbefoutb %. 
Performed in this direction, they implied the eameft defire of the 
worihippera, that every thing might profper and go well with 
them. They likewife implied the readinefs of every perfon who 
perform«l the ceremony to follow the will of God, in the fame 
manner a« they did the fun, which was confidered as his image. 
On the contrary, lihecar-tua'iuf^ or going round the circle nor/Atcwn/, 
was held difaftrous, even to a proverb ; and the Druid could not 
pronoimce on any perfon a greater imprecation. 

The ceremony of deas'iulh ilill ufed on many occaiions in the 
Highlands of Scotland. Women with child go thrice, in this di- 
reiflion, round fome chapels, to procure an eafy delivery. Sick 
perfons do the fame, round fome cams^ to charm back health. 
Out of certain wells, water is taken up in the name of any perfon 
■whofe recovery is doubtful ; and his fete is prognofticated from the 
turn that the water takes in the cup, when lifted. The ifliie fel- 
dom failed of gaining the well j^lditional credit ; for the hopes or 
fears of the patient, with the care or negledt of his attendants, were 
generally ilifficient to verify the predii^on, by which they were 
always influenced. This was more efpecially the cafe when the 
-water had taken the tti^l turn, as the fears of men are generally 



f TlrMwas afaciediiDinbervith moft \ From(i^,««thcfouth,''andia/"Tay." 

ancient nations. SecOvid. 7. i8p. Virg. How ancient this praAice was, we may 

ccl. 8. 73 Ariftotle and Plutarch fay it judgefrpm atjuotation In Atfaensus, from 

was held myfterious, as it comprehend- Foffidonius, a much older writer, 1. 4. 

ed the hcginning, middle, and cod. p. I54> 
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more prepollent than their hopes, when their fate hangs in a doubt- 
ful fcale. — The phrafe is flill more ufed in converiation, than the 
ceremony is in prat^ice. If the milk or meat which he fwallows 
come but a little againft the breath of a child, his nurfe is im- 
mediately alarmed left it may go /«oV, arid [H-onounces the word 
deaj'iul to give it the right diretftion. On numberlefs other occa- 
iions this word is ufed in the fame manner. 

Before we lofe fight of the Druids in their iacerdotal capacity,, 
we may remark that they were ibmetimes conlulted with regard ta 
futurity f. -Hence they had the name of Fatdbe' *, or " Prophets.** 
As they grafped at every thing that rendered the people more de- 
pendent on them, or that Iffought any acceflion of power to their 
order, we need not wonder to fee them lay hold of this engine,^ 
wliich had fo great an influence over the mind, and which they 
would manage with their uiual addrefs and cunning. Their in- 
timate acquaintance with the flate of afi^n, ariiing from their 
own obfcrvation, and, no doubt, from fecret intelligence j their 
knowledge of human nature, and of die fprings of human afUons ; 
joined to their acquaintance with hiftory, and long experience, 
might enable them to form afhrewd conjcftureof anymattervridi 
regard to which they were confolced. Accordingly, wc are toid 
that their prediifUons were founded on fuch conjedtores, as much 
as on any rules of augury %. Theie, as pra^Ced by the Gredc 
and Roman {M-iefts, were too mean a quarry for die Druids to 
ftoop to, at leaft in die time of their profperity and power. With 

regard, 

+ Offian in ComalSi: " Why didft thoo VJd. F. Mela, j. i- 
Bot tell me be would fall, &c."— -See aU * Hence came tlie f*tet of the Latins. 
io CatbUra^ •* What fceft thoo, &&" % Cicei.de Di«i»t. L i. c. 41. 
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regard, howpver, to their merit on this head, no precife judgment 
can be formed, as hiftory fiimiflies but a very few inftances of 
their prediiflions f- Oii^y we may obferve, that the Druids of this 
country fccm to have eftabhflied their charafter pretty well in this 
reipedl, before they could give rife to the notion of, tbefecondjigbt^ 
the belief of which prevailed for fo long a time in the Highlands. 
But upon the whole, die rule of Euripides might be applied to 
them, as well as to all other fuch pretenders to the art : ** The beft 
gueffer is always the beft prophet." 



CHAP. III. 

Of the Druids cmfidered as Magiftrates ; •wttbfome account of their 
' Laivs aiui Judicial Procedure. 

THE fecond light in which wc propofed to view the Druids 
was that of magiftrates, or of lawgivers and judges. For 
though they did at times delegate a part of this authority on o- 
thers, who had ibmetimes the name of Magiftrates, and fometimes 
the title of Kings*; yet this fcems to have been done, only to avoid 
too much fatigue in fome cafes, and too much odium in others. 
The Druids fimdy held the real, whoever was invefted with the no- 
minal audwrity. Every caufe of importance came before them, 

and 

•)■ Wefind theDruidsorDrutdeiTescon- give place to that of Claudius. And Dio- 

foltedby the emperors Scvenisand Aure- clefian, when only a private foldier, was 

lian 1 the latter of whom vas informed told that he fhould one day be emperor, 
by them, that his famHy would one day • Csef. 1. 7. Chryfoft. Orat. 49- 
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and there lay no appeal from their decifion. If any perfon what- 
ever did not acquiefce in it, he drew, by that means, on himielf 
die ientence of excommumcation; which, in the fliape it bore a- 
mong them, was jullly held more terrible than any death f. It 
feldom failed to cniih the wretch on whom it felL Shut out from 
all intercourfe with ibciety, denied every office of humanity, and 
execrated and ihonned as a contagion or plague, he was glad to 
feek that ftdta* in death, which in Ufe he could nowhere find. 
Nay, even in that laft refuge of the nuferable, it was firmly be- 
liev&l fuch pericms could find no fandhiary. The fentence of the 
Druids, if not repealed, was fuppofed to puriite them to the other 
world, where it was to take place againj with many additional 
circumllances of terror*— Such was the anaijiema of the Druids j 
which, to preferve its awe, we may fuppofe, would be executed but 
feldom. Indeed their audiority was Co absolute, that there would be 
Ettle occafion for it. Nobody would be lb daring as to contefl 
with them, nor fo refra£l<»7 as to refiife their diiftates the moft im- 
plicit obedience. 

Of the laws o£ the Celts or Druids no very particu]ar account 
can be given, for no code of theirs is come down to our times. 
Like thdr religion, they held them too facred to be committed to 
writing; and tradition has not done them thatjuitice, which a 
few remains of them fhew they deferred. Their laws refpe^ting 
ftrangers, and the rules of hoffntality, which difcover a greatnefs 
of mind, and a fpirit of humanity, fuperior perhaps to all other na- 
tions of antiquity, may be takes as inftances.— To all ftrangers e- 
very houfe was to be open, and every table free *. They were 
F further 

t Caef. 1. 6. c 13. • Tac.Genn.c. i. C«f. 1-6. Sec. 
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further to inquire, at their departure, what things they flood in 
need of^ or wherein their hoft imght forve them f . Whoever fail- 
ed in any of thefe points was not only abhorred by all his acquain- 
tancCi but fined or puniihed feverely by the magiftrate. , Thus, a- 
mong the Burgundiam^ long after the Celtic conlUtution had been 
Ihaken, and the fortunes of that people declining, we find it enac- 
ted, that any perfon convidled of any failure in hofpitality fliould 
be fined in three crowns ; and in double that fum, if he fhould di- 
red: a ftranger to the hopfe of a Roman. If any perlbn oflfered an 
injury or even a flight to a ftranger, the Celtic laws dircdled to pu- 
nifli him on the ipot %, They alio puniflied the murder of a 
ftranger with' death; whiMl a mrniber of cattje undcF the name of 
eric orranfom, or at the moft banifhmcnt, generally atoned for the 
lulling of one of their own nation §. Nay, fo facred were the laws 
of hofpitaUty held by them, that in cafe of any extremity, a man 
was torilk his own life in thedefence of a ftranger who had truft- 
cd him&If to his protedUon *^ They carried their delicacy in this 

refpedk 

f 2>io. Siciri. I. ;. Tac. ubi {npra- Tacitus telti us, that the fame cuffom 

OJEan, palEm. prevailed among the ancient Germans. 

X Ariflot. Mir. &c. apud Stob. Serm. « Luitur homicidium certo armentorum 

*^5' — Mortalium omnium erga holpites 'ac pecorum numero } pats civitati, par* 

hnmaniffimi. Frocop. de JEk&f. I. 3. pFopinquts." 

$ The eric, or ranfom of any perfon,. * Of this the Gepids> defcendants of 

was afcertaincd By his quality or birth, the ancient Celts, afford us a remarkable 

In the Scottifli laws, of Regiam Majefia- inftance. The emperor Juainian, aa* 

tern, we find that one hundred and forty the king, of the Lombards, after they bad 

COW) was the <nc of an earlj one bnn- concluded a pcacewithboth.demanded of 

drcd, that- of an earl'* fon, or thane 1 and thcmanoWe refugee who bad fled to them 

fiitcen, of a villain, oe plebeian. Reg- for fanQuary. Upon this,, a council of 

Majeft. 1. 4. 24.— The words cro and the Gftpidte was called j who unanimeufly 

gabnet iti the code are Galic (cr^b and declared, tbat it were better their wbole- 

f mA«w«)> and fignify cowJ and f/tunof/t nation, man, woman, HBd child; fhould: 

periib. 
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refpeifl fo far, that for fear of awakening the remembrance of any- 
old feuds that might have fubfifted between the families of the en- 
tertainer and his gucft, they were forbidden to aflt either the name 
or country of the latter, till it was done, in exchanging fome token of 
friendfliip with him, at his departure *. The traces of thefe cu- 
ftoms, tho' how fomewhat faint, were ftrongly marked, not very 
far back, in all the Highlands of Scotland. 

These Celtic laws and cufloms give a crcdibilityto feveral pafla- 
ges in Oilian, which many have confidered as no more than extra- 
vagant flights of the poet ; fuch as the conilant cuftom of inviting 
the enemy to tie feaft, " before they lift the ipear," with other in- 
ftances of the like generoficy. The Celts are indeed fbmetimes 
charged with cruelty to their enemies ; but if we confider two 
maxims, or laws, which feem to have always regulated their con- 
dufl, at leaft in this country, we may be inclined to give it ra- 
ther the appellatioa of bravery. In the firft place, they never fought 
till their offers of peace had been refufed; and in the next, they ne- 
F 2 ver 

periOi, thas fuch a facrilcgtons requcft bard wbo made the experiment, is well 

fliould be compHed with. Frocop. Hid. knonm. After (laying the year and day, 

Goth. 1. 3. €■ 35. 1. 4. c. 27. he atked of his hoft (who had gone to 
conduct htm fo far on the iray, and get , 

• If the entertainer was opulent, and his name) the gift of his horfc and plaid, 

that the gueft chofe to remain with him It was here as among the oW Germans : 

fc long, the expiration of a year and a « Aheunti, fi quid popofcerie, concedere 

day, and no lefs, gave a title to aflc thefe moris." Both were cheerfully given him. 

qucftions. IncrcdiMe as this cuftom may The batd acknowledged the favour by a 

now appear, it was not long ago obfervcd ^w verfcs, in which he told this father 

to the utmoft in many families in the of hofpitality, that 
Highlands. Dtnacba rua nd fitle, a " NoMbwhimfelf cOTUbt hiipuaiiti." 

Campbell of Glenlyon,brought it down in If the fpirit which jnfpircd the ancient 

his family almoft to the memory of fome bards had not then been dead, this fecond 

who are yet alive. The ftory of an IrOh Catfamor could never die. 

Of 
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ver engaged their enemies, even when thus compelled, with a fu- 
periority of numbers *. Thus they were often under the neceffi- 
ty, ather of killing, or of being killed, as the cuftom of giving and 
receiving quarter was not, of old, fo common as probably our 
Celts could have wiJhed it. 

A PEOPi,E whofe laws had fo friendly an afpe^: upon ftrangers and 
enemies, may be fuppofed to have taken no tefs precaution to main> 
tain good order among themfelves f. But inftead ,of tracing out 
any of thcfe, which, lite the tenets of their relrgioh, wcmld be 
found extremely fimple and few, it may iuffice to observe, that the 
three grand articles formerly mentioned, namely, the reverencing 
the Deity, abftainii^ from alt evil, and behaving valiantly, were 
pn>bably the fum of the Druidical law, as well as do^ine. Un- 
der one or other of thele was comprehended every thing that rcla* 
ted to religion, polity, or war } and it was no burden to any per- 
fon*s memory to keep them all in remembrance. 

A» 

• Of thcfe rules, frequent inftances tbe lawi, hut alfo the religion, of the 

occvf in Offian's poems. See Sattli ^ Diuida, paid the moft particuUr regard 

Iwo, and the Poem of Mamt, in the fbl- to it. Thus they taught, that if any nc- 

lowing Colleftion. But a more iacon- glededtopaythnr<lebts,andfulfilalltheir 

teftiUe evidence of theCe maziina being engagementi andprotntfea, in this world, 

attended to, ii, that tbey hare paflcd into they would be craved and pnrfued on that 

two proverbs Hill veil known in the Ga- fcore, in the next, where it might not be 

lie. The firft, importing That the ftrong' foeafyfor them to clear it { and, accord- 

fhould always be merciful, il Cha d'tbug ingly, tbe aeconnts or writs, when there 

Fittim riahh Uargun chmdia. And the fe- were any, were burnt or buried with the 

cond, implying That ereo enemies fliould creditor. Pomp. Mela, de Sit. Orb. I. $. 
have jnftice, is CothroH^ or Comkrag na This doftrine or cuftom bad no nn- 

JTWm. This is generally tranflated, in friendly afpe£l to fociety. It enlivened 

Offian, tht equal tombat, or tht comiat tf their faith in a future fiatej and encoa- 

iereei. raged the rich to lend to the poor, in 

- f As Jnftice is the firft cardinal Tir- hopes of being paid where they, in theic 

tue, and tbe baCs of all fociety, not only turn, mightbe in need.. 
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As it was the province of the Druids to ena^, explain, aiud en- 
force, fo it was alio their bufinefe to take cognizance of the breach 
or negled of thcfe laws, and to judge both of the crime and of its 
punifhmenc. In this, as in every other cafe, their power appears 
exorbitant ; though they may have probably exerted it widi the 
flxiileftjufticc-and lenity f. 

When at any time a fererity in punilhing became neceilary, the 
Druids, with wonderful addrefs, turned over the blame, either up- 
on the magiflrate, who had little more in his power than the odious 
talk of delating the delinquent and b^ng his accufer ; or upon hea- 
ven itftlf, which was pretended, and, from the artifice uied, be- 
Heved to direiS thdr judgment, and give a ianftion to their deci- 
fion. Hence, their ftntence, from the fimple name breithj or " judg- 
ment," came to be Called bnith-neimbe^ *' the judgment of heaven * ;'* 
which, with little or no rariation, is ftill the term in the Galic 
language to exprefs die deciiion of any court, and even the laft 
judgment %. 

One of the boly Jraudsy and perhaps the chief, made uft of on 
thefe occaiions, was the gabha-bbeily " the jeopardy or trial of Beil,"" 
pra<Siied in dubious or dangerous cafes. Of this it may be pro- 
per to give iame account. 

We have already obferved, that the Druids held annual affizes' 
in the moft centrical parts of every country, to decide all difficult 
controverfies, whether of a pubhc or private nature, to hear every 
appeal fronk inferior courts, and receive any charge that might be 
brought from the cenfors or magiflrates. On theie occaHons, ^ 
the name and the remains of the cuftom ftill fhew, it was cuflo- 

mary 

f Druidx juaiffimi, Sec. Smb. 1. 4. * ToUnd's MifceL 

X Breitboitat^ 
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mary to kindle a large fire, called Samh*irt^ or tbejire of peace ^ on the 
confecrated hill or cam at which they met. When an eafy and fa- 
tisfaftory decilion could not otherwife be obuiried, the trial of the 
panel's innocence was rcfted on his walking thrice, barefooted, 
through fome large tra<ft of the live afiies and coals of this holy 
fire *. If he efcaped unhurt, heaven attefted his innocence ; if he 
did not, it was the breith-neimbe^ or judgment of heaven^ that he was 
guilty, and fliould be condemned. Previous to this, however, the 
Druids took all poflible pains to inveftigate the truth, and, as they 
few cauie, determined beforehand what fliould be the heavenly afc- 
ctfion^ and the fate of the panel. They themfclves are faid to have 
been acquainted with a kind of oil, which allowed them to be 
pretty familiar with fire f, that all might be fatisfied of their in- 
nocency. In the ceremony, which they always uied, of bathing 
the feet erf" eyery perfon who was to paft through the fire, this an- 
tidote was adminiftered, or not, according as it was thought he de- 
ferved. The fpeilators, who never fiippoftd the bath to be any 
other than water, could not help being aftonlfiied when at any time 
they faw the miraculous deUverance ; and if they fliould fte it but 
in a few inftances, would always be convinced of the infalUbility 
of tie judgment, whatever was the iflue. Wc may fuppole, how- 
ever, diat in order to preferve die credit of this miracle, it would 
be ufed but feldom, and more irom necefllty than from oftenta- 
tioo. 

This g^Aba-ibeii^ or "jeopardy of Be'il," isftill theOaUc word to 
denote any danger of the moil dreadful kind. If any peribn .has 
had a remarkable deUverance either from fire or water, he is faid 



" Vid. Si]. Ital. iii£r» citat. f Vid. Sen. ex Varr. iaJEnai. xi. 785. 

tt Plin. 1. 7. c. 2. . ■ 
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to have come thro*, or out of, gabha-Sheil. From this cuftom came, 
probably, the ordeals by fire and water, which we read of in lat- 
ter times. And it is not unlikely, that St Paul, the apoftle of the 
Gentiles, who might have ieen this cuftom praflifed in fome of 
thofe countries he travelled through, niay allude to it when he 
fpeaks of fome that Ihall be iaved, jfctjb ashjjire *. The meaning 
at leaft is precifely the fame with what is affixed in Galic xog^ha- 
iheil, which is The running fuch a dreadful hazard, that one's 
iafety or efcape from it is an aftoniihing miracle. 

As the Celts were the firft inhabitants of Italy, and the Draid» 
its firft priefts, under the name of Cureiesy they left there fome tra.- 
ces behind them of this cuftom, to which we find fome allufioOfr 
in the Latin poets. On mount SoraBe^ in the country of the Sa- 
b'lncs f, B^il^ or, to fpeak in the Roman ftyle, Apolh^ had an acervus 
or cdrw, on which this ccremtmy for a long time continued to be 
performed ; and the family of the Hirpins^ who underftood and 
pradifed the myftery, enjoyrd ail the immimities of our Druids, 
by decree of the Roman fenate %. The following palTages of Vir- 
gil §, put with great propriety in the mouth of Aruni^ who was of 
this family, and another to the fame purpofe in SlUus Italicus % 



• I Cor. in. ly. fTumSorafte fatum.prxttantemcorpore 

\ The Sabinea were the defcendanta et armis 

ef the Umbriane, who were the moft an- ^quanumnofcensipatriocuiritusiharvo, 

dent people of Italy, and of the race of Dum pius Arcitenens incenfis gaudet A- 
the GauU or Celts. — Corap. Dion. Hali- cervis,. 

earn. Ant. Rom. 1. i — Plin. iii. 14. Eita *«/■ innocuos Aj*/ portarc per ignesr 

Flor. t. 1 7. Solin. Polyhift. c. 8. 8tc. Sic in Apollinca rcmper veftigia, prunS- 

{ Plin. vit. 2. Inviolata teras-) vi£torque raporis, ad aras 

{> Mn. xi. abi fupra. Dona TeTCDato fcras folennia Fhcebo. 

SiLIul.T»i7j. 
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are plain defcriptions of tht gabba-^betl or Dniidical cuftom we are 
fpeaking of, wfaich is the beil comnientary to e^laia them. 

*■ O patron of Sonfte's high abodcB, 

*' Phcdius, thou ruliag pow*r among the gods! 

** Whom Grft we (crrei whole woods of unSuous pine 

*' Burn on th]r heap, and to thy glory Ihine ; 

■« By thee protefted, with our naked folei 

" Through flames unGng'd we pafs, and tread the kindled coals. 

** Gi?e me, propitious Pow'r, to waO» away 

** The ftains of this dilhonourable day. Drtdek. 

The trial being over, and the truth, as was fuppofed, iufficiently 
expifcated, fuch criminals as were thought too iniamous to live were 
immediately put to death ; and the manner of their execution was, 
in all likelihood, what gave occafion to fuch as were neither well ac- 
quainted with the Druids, nor well a£feded to their order, to aflert 
that they o^red human facrifices. What gave this aflertion a colour 
of probability was, that thefe wretches were put to death by the 
perfons who always' prefided at facrifices; on the cam or altar con- 
iecrated to thdr deity ; and on die occafion of celebrating one of 
his mod Iblemn feftivals. Although a ftranger had been diipofed 
to relate the truth widi the greateft impartiality, every circumftance 
here had a tendency to deceive him, and to make him fuppofe 
thefe devoted criminals were a^ually himian facrifices. In one 
fcnfc, indeed, they were fo ; facrifices to the peace and order of Ib- 
ciety, the maintaining of which was, as has been already obfer- 
ved, the very end and defign of that fcftival. The Druids alfb, like 
good magiftrates, zealous for iupprefiing vice and puni filing the 
guilty, might with great prc^iety fiiy, that the putting of a cri- 
minal 
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minal to death . was a moft acceptable facrifice to the Deity, 
and a means of arerting his difpleafure '^. From all this what 
could a ftrangcr infer, but that the perfon was Uterallx facri- 
ficed ? That a prieft fhould be the executioner of juftice, the pu- 
nUhing of a criminal a religious fervicc, and attended with the 
fame ceremony as the offering up of a vi«5lim, would be things too 
new to him to have any other idea. This account of the matter 
further correiponds with what Caefar tells us, when he lays that 
tlie Druids held criminals to be the moft acceptable vi£Ums f ; and 
we may Tcntureto affirm, that when thefewere wanting, the inno- 
cent i(eldom or never fupplied their room. 

Some further hints of this apology for the Druids may be ga- 
thered e^en from their accufers. Cxlar fays thefc Tidlims were 
burnt amidft branches of trees woven, or heaped together j which 
was the very death given to the crin^als we {peak of, who wra-e 
thus confumed in the holy pacific fa^e^ oTfaal^in^ above mentioned. 
Here we find no mendon of the knife, the altar, or the blood of 
. the viaim ; on the fhedding of which the chief ftrefs was laid in 
moft animal facrifices. Infiead of that, they were caft aUve into the 
fire §. And Tacitus obferves of the Germans $, who had the &me 
cuftonu and the iame religion, that over fuch infamous criminals 
as we ipeak of a heap of ev«-y kind of rubbiJh was raifed in tdcen 
of the people's abhorrence. Now this was the conftant ufage of 
G the 

* Hence the office of cxecntioner is better, plainly mejns this order when he 

fud to be flUl in high repute unoag the fpeaks of their priefts. Frobablx tbejr 

Germans. Anc. Un. Hid. Of the Germ, were then in a great mcafure fuppreffed, 

■}- CkC 1. 6. c. i6. or forced to take ftielter under fome other 

$ lb. & Strab. 1. 4; rume. Still, however, the bards in that 

%. c. 12 Cxfarfajrs the Germans had countrjr feem to bare retained their tume 

no Druids } but Tacitus, .who knew them ioA office. Vid. c- 3. Init. 
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the Dniids after they had burnt the criminals in the manner we 
have defcrlbed ; and feems to prove plainly, thatCaefar and Tacitus 
Ipeak of the fame thing ; the vidlims of the one being the malefac- 
tors of the other. To which we may add, that the latter reftritfls 
the offering of human facrifices to certain days only, which we may 
fuppofe to have been the aflizes we have ipoken of; and alio that 
the tarn, or, as he would imagine it, the Mercurial bcap^ on whiclx 
they were held, led him to think they had been offered to Mer- 
cury. 

Bdt we do not build fo much upon thefe hint8,a8 npon the much 
clearer evidence of feveral expreflions ftill in ufe in the Galic or 
Celtic language, which {hew that this was not a facrifice, but only 
an execution of criminals; and that the heaps or mounts, fo frequent 
in many places,, were raifed in this manner over them. To this 
day, the Galic term for an outlaiv^ or one whofe life is. forfeiud to 
public jnftice on account of any crime,is^arfl>r cbarn^ " a man upon 
a cam;" and in fpeating of fiich a perfrai, /iv e mr chartiy " he is 
upon a cam." Tliefe expreflions have a manife£t ^lufion to theDrui- 
dicial cuftom of which we are ipeakii^, and to the mode of judg- 
ing and puntftiing criminals upon thefe c«m/ in the manner a- 
bove deferibed. After the execution: of Uiis fentcnce, the heap was 
increafed foy a new flratum of {tones and rubbilh, to which every 
one prefent contributed his Ihare, both to fftew his ^probation of 
the judgment and his deteltation of the crime '*. This procedure is 
confirmed by the bones and aihes found (fbmetimes with, and fome- 
dnie& without, ftonc-coffins) at diffi:rent depths in the fame carn^ 

and 

* See 2 Sa«. xriti. 17. JoOi. tm. 26, &c. — ^Lapidation was ancientlr a common 
mode of punifbment. 
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and alfo in different quarters of it. We have likcwife feveral ex- 
preffions of the imprecatory kind which tend to elucidate this cu- 
ftom. -^SQilieam nacb raibb do luathfuj cbarn^ and BYbear team e bb'i 
fit? cbam cblacby are forms of malediction that wiih one under a beap 
ofjionet^ and one's ajbes under a cairn; exprcflions that obvioufly 
allude to the Druidical procedure with regard to crinunals. To this 
we may add» that the Weljb alfo call thefe heaps Cam-vraduyr^ and 
Cantrlbadron, " diief and traitor's earns ;" and that they have 
Ufcewife an imprecation, Kern ar dy ben^ to the fame purpoie with 
thefe juft now mentioned. Here every thing alludes to the execu- 
tion of criminals; nothing to the ofiering up of human &crifices. 
We muft not, however, conceal, that there is in the Gdic 
another proverb, very oppofite in its meaning to thefe juft now 
mentioned. It is Cuir^ mi clacb a^ cbartty or " I will put a ftone in 
riiy cam j" intimating that this was an a<a of friendfliip *. But 
diefe oppolite proverbs in the fame language tend only to fhew, that 
the fame ceremony had, at diElerent times, a difierent meaning. 
In the infancy of fbciety, " before the light of the long arofe," 
a cam was rsdfed over the refpedted drad f, to keep his memory 
alive, and to preferve his alhes from infult. The heath or grafs 
with which ibme of thefe heaps have been found overgrown, Co 
that they have been difcovered only by accident, ihew them to be 
G2 of 

* Whether any earn was ilefigned as fame manner by the contribution of paf- 
a mark of infamy or refpcft, it was cuf- fengcrs. Dydimns ad OdyflT. « 



toniary with every paSenger to contribute t 1° ^^T ancieilt times this t 

fomethipg to its augmentation. Hence '"' ^^rf was in like mannei ufed as a mark 

the Cze of fuch earns at happened to be of «fpea in the Eaftem countries} for 

near any place of much lefoft came foon Andromache tells of her father, that 

to be very enormous.— The Mercurial ** Th«r l»Whimdee«ton ihehnDrdpik. 
heap) in Greece were augmented m the IL s. 
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of this earlieft period, and far prior in time to others that have not 
this " mols of years" for their covering. The ftoncs of fome of 
them appear to have been canned froman immenfe diftance ; a tribute 
which nothing could exad, but that high refpecS and love which 
was due to ^e good and brave head of his people. Arrow-heads 
of flint which have been found in fome of theie, and which have 
beeJi ufed when metal was fcarce or not invented in thcfe coun- 
tries, prove them to be of the moil remote antiquity. The horn 
<>f a dcer» or fome piece of armour, the fymbol of the amufement 
or occupation of the deceafed ; a piece of glafe, or fome fuch 
trinket, placed there, perhaps to deck them in the odier world j 
are generally found in the oldeft kind of camsy which owed dieir 
brigin to love and efteem. 

In procefs of rime, however, vdien focicty was ibmewhat farther 
advanced, this cuClom of bunuag the body of the dead and rai- 
fing fuch a tnontmient over k was laid afide, as the cireumilances 
.which gave rife to it ceafcd to operate f. A fimpler mode of bu- 
rying, lefs iSiocking to humanity, was adopted ; and the memory 
of perfons and events was intrufted to tradition and to the fong of 
the bard, as to a more diftini^ and permanoic monument; The 
{Kun of burning foon fl^efted a Jevere mode of puni£hing crimi- 
nals, and the tarn was ufed as a beacon to caudoa others agaiufl 

the 

t It wai pfobiWj the dread of havinc that of Mariu* flionid be retaliated on hi» 

tbeir ranaiDa ab«ifed bjr baibarotu ene- own. Cic. de leg. I. a. 

micB that indaced cms at firft in any Tbelfuelitea, in Ukemanner, departed 

countrytobnm tbc dead. Thus, snong fiem their common mode of interring, 

the Romans, Sylla was the firft of hia fa- to bum Saul and bis foas, to prevent 

mAj who ordered bis bod^ to be burnt, tbeit bodies bring abufed b^ the Fhili- 

left the baibaiities he bad committed on 0iaea. GeD.xxm.4. «ithiSam.xxxi.i2<- 
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the like danger. In the camt of this aera, the fTnJjols above-men- 
tioned are wanting ; and nothing but bones, alhes, and charcoal, is 
found in them .; whidi ieeme to afford an internal proof for what 
purpofe they were intended. 

In a ftill later period, die Danes, daring their invasion, as they 
were in a hoftile ci»intry, and much in the iame fituation with 
fi>me of thQ& tribes who firft planted it, applied carnj to their on- 
ginal ufe of prefcrving the memory of their chieftains, and fecu- 
ring dheir body or afliet from infult *. It is probable the cuftom of 
raiiing heaps orer criminals had by this time b^n I(mg in difufe, 
and that the pro-rerb of cuir^ mi clacb ad charn^ or " I will put a 
jftone in tjty heap," was a phraJJe uied by fome of the deje<5ted nauvee, 
when they would fupplicace any favour from theie mercilefs intru- 
ders. The cxprcffion foothed their pride, and fell in wiih the 
natural paffion all men hare for &nie, which in diis cafe was to 
be had in no other {hape, as no Britiih bard, would proititute his 
- muie to praife an unjult inTado*. 

But to return to what gave riJie to this account of cams. The, 
obfervations which have been toade on thofe q£ the intermediate 
kind, and the proverbs which have been mentioned with regard to 
them and to the puniihrnont of criminals, Heem plainly to Jhew 
how the Druids cante to be charged with lacnScing their ipecies. 
Peribns who conld know but little of them, and who ieem refblved 

to 

* Towsrda the begisniDg oF this pe- fometimes penetrated into the faoftuarf 

riod, which we may calt the uiterregnum of the grave itfclf. The expreflion of 

betweenDruidifmandChriftianity, thefe DhurichiU tu mo tud le ui/gf, « You 

eoumricafeemto have becoin their great, could with to fee my afhcs ftrcwed on a 

eft barbarifm. The antipathy between ftream," intimates that the horrid deeJ 

the natives and their invaders feems to has been fometimcs done, 
have been fo inveterate, that their revenge t "^^i*^ 
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to mifreprefent and traduce them, had, in die circumftances aboTc 
mentioned, a very plaufible foundation for this charge. And even * 
fuppofing them impartial, every circiunftance had fuch a tendency 
to miflead them, that the path of truth could not eafily be found. 
Add to this vphat has been faid before with regard to the charac- 
ter of the Druids, who were famed for their wiidom and hiuna- 
nity, and the obfervations made on the general ftr^ of their 
lacriiices, which appeared to have been more of the vegetable than 
of the animal kind j and it will amoimt to a high degree of evi- 
dence, that on this head they vrere not gtdlty. Even as a punifli- 
ment on criminals, they would feldom put in prance the fevere 
mode we have been ipeaking of; as Aey had ^o many other en- 
gines to work vrith, that this one, fo unwieldy and dangerous, 
could rarely be needed. 

The Druids negleiSed no means of increaiing their own autho- 
rity and keeping focicty in obedience and awe. Not iatisfied, there- 
fore, with exercifing the judicial power, and diftributing all rewards 
and puniflunents in this world, they pretended, «nd were firmly 
believed, to have an equal power of inBuencing mens happincfs or 
mifery in the next. This appears from Ibme of their funeral 
cufloms, the traces of which are ftill remaining. Whenever any 
perfon died, a portion of earth and fait was immediately l^d on 
the corpft f ; the one the ^emblem of the corruptibiUty of the 
body, the other of the incorruptibility of the foul. A facred court 
feem to have fat upon the deceafed, in order to determine his cha- 
ra<5lCT, from tbea" own obfa^ation, and the teftimony of his 
neighbours who had accefs, on all occaiions, to be acquainted with 

him*, 
•f This ceremony is ftill praflifcd by many who can give no reafon for it. 
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him *. On die iflue of this inquiry it depended what funeraf 
honours fliould be paid to the dead. If his charafler was fuch as 
greatly diftinguifhed Wm ; ot if he had been the author of any 
ufeful invention, or eminent in the prafticc of any art ; it was re- 
corded in the fong, and fome fymbol of it placed in the tomb with 
his body ; efpecially while the cuftom of railing earns continued 
in force.' Hence (perhaps, as much as to fcrve them in the other 
world) amw, amber, glafs, cryftal, needles, and fuch things, have 
been found with the aihes and urns in thefe monuments. 

With regard to the immortal part, the foul, this alfo muft re- 
ceive its fentence from the tribunal of the Druids. If the periba 
had a(^ed his part weH in Ufe, and acquitted him&tf honourably 
in the difcharge of the three grand articles of their law, his fpirit 
was pronounced happy, and the bard fung its requiem to the harp» 
which was fuppofed to give it a pafiport to Fla^mnis^ or Paradife-. 
Hence, in the poems of Oflian, though the court had then ceafed 
to fit, we find heroes fo eager to obtain the funeral fong. How- 
evCT well they had deferved of their country, their ghods, till this 
was pronounced, were iuppofed to be excluded from the place of 
blifi, and to wander, pale and fad, on the miftof Ibme marfh or 
fen. Not fmall, therefore, was the caufe of that mournful com- 
plaint which we find their apparitions fbmetimes making to the 
bard when they " had not yet received their fame." 

Ity on the other hand, the ifliie of the inquiry was unfavourable- 



* The like ouffom prerailed among cbaraSer, and always farourable. One 

tlie ancient Egyptians. — Still the &rft czprellion in particular is feldom omit- 

tWng which a Highlander commonly ted, in fpeaking ofthe dcadj A chutd th 

fajs» on the death of any perfon, is d^araj da ! i. e. " May be haje bis fliare: 

bmething hj way of ftrifture »a his of p aradife I" 
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to the dead, and that he was found to have lived in the neg!e<5l or 
breach of any of the three grand laws of the Druids, his fentence 
•was the reverfe, and his lot was aifigned him in the horrors of the 
dark and cold Jurirt. 

It may well be fuppofed, that the reladons of the dead would be 
greatly affeiSed with joy or forrow, according to the refpetSivc de- 
terminations of this inquiry of the Druids. When the fentence 
was favourable, the greateft rejoicings inftantly took place. When 
otherwile, the forrow was equally great ; and, in dther cafe, they 
who would bear the chief part, and would be moft aflfcded, would 
be the nearcft friends. 

In fome of the Highlands of Scotland, and in fome parts of 
Ireland, this cuftom has been very latdy praiflifed, and is hardly 
yet eztin^. In the Highlands, the neareft relation is the firft to 
lead, on thele occafions, the dance and the fong. Theft, however, 
have always been of a graver and more folemn kind than what 
have been ufed on tlieir ordinary merry-meetings. From the air 
and ftyle of fome of thefe compofitions, which are' not unfrequent • 
in the poems of Oilian, we may form fome opinion of what they 
have been from thor earlieft acra. They feem to have been all ad- 
mirably luited to thofe moumfully-pleafant emotions which that 
poet emphatically calls " the joy of grief.** 

In the remains of this cuftom there is one remarkable circtmi- 
ftance which defcrves our notice. Among the Caledonians, the 
ceremony was perpetually of the joyful kind, in all the parts of their 
country in which it has been known to be pra<5lifed. Nothing can 
be a ftronger argument, that the morals of the ancient inhabitants 
of thefe countries were, in general, of the moft exalted kind. In- 

ftances 
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fiances of vitious perfons appear to have been fo rare, that when 
the judges ceafed to fit, the ciiftom, from the general prevalency of 
the joyful part, and the paucity of inftances to the contrary, aflu- 
med its cobur entirely from the brighter fide j and, though much 
againft the natural current of the paflions, made its way down to 
our times in the rejoicing channel. 

Th£ inhabitants of Ireland, on the other hand, whofe mufic had 
always a mioumful elegiac caft, were naturally led to take the dole- 
ful fide of the cuftom. Hence, in their funeral fbngs, the Cormacby 
Ululmtb^ or lamentation, came to be the moft common. The two 
different ceremome*, however, which the two nations have thus 
fplit between them, are but the two branches of the one old Drui- 
dical cuftom of judging the fate of the dead from their conduct 
while alive. 

It is cafy to concrive what a happy effefl this praftice muft have 
had upon fociety. By keeping futurity conftantly in view, with 
all its joys and terrors, an attention to condu(£l, and a defire to ex- 
cel, would always be kept alive in every breaft. The thought of 
having lus fame and final ftate decided, in a great meafure, by the 
teftimony which his neighbours gave of a man*8 charader, would 
be a conftant check upon every inclination to harm, and a perpetual 
fource of good and great a^ons. Thefe were the only avenue to 
the fame of the fong, and to the felicity of Paradife. 

As to the conveyance of fouls to their reipe<5bive abodes af- 
ter their fentence was palled, this vras believed to have been per- 
formed by fbme appearances in nature, which the pruids made 
probably a fhift, at times, to coimterfeit. In general, however, it 
is moft likely they waited till thefe appearances wctc produced by 
H na- 
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natural cauies. Thunder, lightning, dark clouds, and the noxious 
Tapours of feme fenny lake, in which they mnft have waited for 
fqually winds to drive them, formed the vehicle of condemned 
Ipirits. The more lovely and beneficent meteors, die rays of the 
fun and moon, the rainbow, and the Ute, were the medium of con- 
veyance allotted for thofe who defcrved better *. 

A HOKX diftinguifhing refpe^ was pretended by the Druids to 
be fliewn on this occafion to themfclves, who always paffed for pe- 
culiar favourites of heaven. A bright ftar was fent down on pur- 
pofe to condtu£t their ibuls to paradife. To this day, the Ihooting 
ef a liar gliding lambent along the bltie vault, is called in Galic 
dreu^; and the vulgar no fooner fee it, than they immediately ex* 
pe6i to hear of die death of fbme great and good perfcHi. This no- 
tion muft have originated from the fource juft now mentioned ; 
the word draig being only an abbreviation of drt^eug^ which fignifies 
" the deadi of a Druid."— The tradition of the fiery car, on which ' 
die good Enoch mounted up to heaven, which, with many odier of 
their religiotis notions, the Druids might hare carried with them in. 
thar migrations from die ea(l, was perhaps the firil thing diat fug- 
gelled thefe fancies. Once ict on foot, they were eafily kept «p by 
the vulgar^ ever food of the marvellous, and always prone to fnper- 
fiidon. 

Some have ftt{^>o(ed the tran&iigradon of ibuls to have been 
a tenet of the Druids, and delivered by ^^lem to Pythagoras, who 
firft introduced it into die mythology of die Grecians f . But dus. 
opinioa ieems to be widiouC foundation, and indeed has been gene- 
rally 

* Tid. Ofiian ptfim. Plut. ap. Earcb. obi Top. Rudbec. Olai. Atlant. &C. 
f Clem. Alex. Strom. L 6. Eafcb.prxp. x. 2.- 
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-rally exploded. It is quite inconliftwit with the cuftom which wc 
have been juft now defcribing, and with the whole fyllena of the 
Druidical religion ; which could never hare ihat influence it' had 
upon the heart, if men had any fnfpicion* of pafling into vege- 
tables or animals when they died. Pydiagoras ]&Hmd this ilrange 
notion in India ; and his fervant Zamolxis might perhaps import 
it to Thracia *, his native country, and fouw other places : but, , 
among the Druids, the belief of it nev^ {H^vaikd. 

As it was, however, one pf their tenets, that the workl under- 
went a renovation at certain periods by fire and water alternately t, 
it is not improbable that they might indulge the wretched, oa 
thete occa£ons, a chance of enterii^ into new bodies, ui whidl 
they might podibly have it in tbor power to make amends for 
their former mifcmiduj^l. In the G^ic language, there is nothing 
that allu^ to truifmigracion, unkft it be meant of thefe periods 
of general tranfinutadon, when almofl every thing was fiif^led t« 
undergo a new form. There is nothing more common ftill, than 
to hear it afferted of the moft unlikely things, that they fhall not 
happen till the bratht or the dilinn ; that is, till " the conflagration or 
the deluge j" which may poflibly imply, that even fuch injprobablc 
things might theii take place. 

The word brath, which ori^inaUy ^gnifled, " the conflagration," 
came by degrees, after the introdu^on of Chriftianity, to denote 
the general judgment which is to accompany that evt^it. Tlie 
idea which is aow annexed to "die common expreffion Q£gu braib^ 
KiTgu la bbratb^ is " Derer," .or " dU the day of judgment," But 
the compounds of die wond plauily fiiew, that ia ociginal m e aa ift g 
H 2 .w« 

•Mela, 1.2. Solin. 10. f^trab. l!4* 
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was *' a conflagration," or " burning." Thus, one in the heat of 
flame of a paflion, is faid to be air a bbrias (or bhrdtbeas)^ a me- 
taphor taken from the laft conflagration, and iignifylng literally a 
heat fimilar to that terrible phenomenon. 

. The other expreflion of ^b dilhm^ orgu tig an dilinn^ that is, ** tiR 
the deluge,** is alfo common in the Galic, and manifeftly derived 
from this tenet of the Druids. It is curious enough to hear iuch a 
period conftantly referred to by a people who no longer believe it 
fliall ever come. It is generally applied to cafes more improbable 
and more diftant than the occafions on which the other word is 
uled ; which fhews, that tieDnrids looked for die firft rcvohition to 
happen by fire. As they could not but have a tradition of the de- 
luge of Noah, it is not imlikely they might alfo hcM* fomething of 
Enoch's prophecy j andthat from both thefe circumftances, they 
were led to think, there might be a periodical fucceflion of fiich. 
revolutions.. 



CHAP. IV. 
<y/A# Philosophy y/A* Druids. 

WE proceed next to eonfider the Druids under the character 
of natural philofophers. This was the capacity in which 
they moft ihone. Their knowledge of nature feems indeed to have 
been inferior to that of no philofophers of way age ot country 
whatever. It were indeed furpriiuig if it fhould, coniidering the 

many 
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many and peculiar advantages which they enjoyed. As they were, 
from time immemorial, a {landing order of philofbphera, they had 
always the experiments of a long feries' of ages to begin with. 
Thefe were fo carefully preferred by the uninterrupted fucceflioa 
of Druids, that none of them, of any con&quence, could poi£bly 
be loft. None but men of genius were admitted to the order ; 
and then, as we hare feen above, their application was great, and 
their whole lifetime devoted to ftudy. Their cuftom of living to- 
gether in focieties or colleges, was alfo of great fervice to them ia 
the profecution of their inquiries, as they could by that means aS- 
lift one another with greateft advantage ; Mke lamps that give a 
ftronger light when all their rays are united and interchanged^ 
We may likewife obierve, that their religion and language was io 
ezteniively difiuied, that all the esperiments and discoveries made 
in fo vaft a tra^ of the globe as the Celtic nadon poffeiTed,' flowed 
in to enrich the knowledge of this order, and conveyed, like fo ma- 
ny Itreams to the ocean, large fupplies to it from all quarters^. 
Nor Ihould we omit, wtth regard to the Druids of Britain in par- 
ticular, that dieir early CMmnerce with thePhcentcians might pro- 
cure them opportunities <^ learning all the iciences in which that 
and fome other eaftem nations are iaid to have been fo eminent. 
It is not unlikely, that it was this acceflion of foreign knowledge 
that rendered the Druids of Britain fo famous ; though it may be 
difficult to give any reafon why they might not themielves. make as 
great a progrefs as any other philofophers, when their order was 
fo early eftabliihed, formed upon fo wife and extenfive a plan, and 
placed upon fo independent a footing. But however they came- 
by it, a vaft acquaintance with the powers of nature we are fure 

thej- 
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diey were poiTeired of. It was from this knowledge, as has been 
obferved above, that they had the name of Dnudbe', or " Druids ;** 
which is ilill the only term in the language for natural philofophers 
OT magicians, as druidbeacbd^ or *' druidifin," is that for natural 
philofophy or magic. Some particulars relative to this capadry of 
the Druids, we fliall now endeavour to inveftigate, both from the 
remains of their language, and fr<Hn ancient atLdaoritios. 

That the world was created by tlie Divine wilUom and power, 
was a piimvy tenet of the Druids, lliis, like the Phcenidans and 
EgyptiMis, they reprcfented by the emblematical figure of an t^g 
coming out of tiw mouth of a fcrpent *. It was this that ga.verile 
to die fable of tiie ferpcnt's egg recorded by Pliny t» and to the no 
left abiurd tnuUdoos whidi we Hill meet with, concerning the clacb 
ndihiry or ^la'a^ nam DrmdB^ which was die cryftal ball faid above 
to have been worn by the Druids. The vulgar, underftanding no 
more of this myft^ than ftrangers, afcribed to that amulet all 
die miracles of a Talifinaii in the Arabian i^gbfs Entertaimaetas ; 
and thought it was owing to &xae fecret charm or virtue which it 
was poflMTed of, that the Druid performed all his works of won- 
der. A few of ihs£e cryftids are iUU to be feen in the Highlands, 
■where they have not yet loft all thar credit. Some of their own- 
ers have iUU the weaknefe to believe, or the difingenuity to pre- 
tend, that tjiefe trinkets can do almoft every thing but raife the 
dead. If a diftemper rages among men or beafts, it U ao uncom- 
mon tiling to fend fifty miles fOT this glafs-phyfician to cure Aem. 
In general, however, men have acquired ftrength enough to over- 
come thcfe ridiculous fuperftitiMK. Tlie vaffal no longer gives im- 
plicit 
* Retig. des Gaul. 1. i. c. 26. & 3. ult. f 1. 29. c. 3. 
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plicit faith to His chieftain, though the latter U ftill willing to 
confer the grcateft obligations when this can be done fo very 
cheaply. 

With the origin, the Dniids caught alfo the figure and magni- 
tude, of the earth * ; but with what exadlnefs there is no account left 
by which we can determine. To geography, we cannot iuppoft 
they could be Grangers. If they bad loft the accounts of their ori- 
ginal migration irom the Eaft, yet the commerce which fubfifled 
fo early between Briton and very remote nations would give our 
Dniids an opportunity o£ knowing the fitnation of moft of the 
cotmtries at that time known. 

AsTKONOMY has been likewife ftudled by this order; and in 
the many long and hazardous voyages, which men performed in 
tlu^e'days, without -any chart oT compafs but the ftard Co guide 
them, wc have ibmc proof of didr fuccefe in it. The com- 
mon name for a ftar contimies ftifl be reiil^ (or ruith-iul) " the 
guide to dircfi the courfe." But it is not only the modon and 
magnitude of the heavenly bodies ^t the Druids are faid to have 
been acquMOted with f , They fcem to have taken a ftill clofer 
view of them, and to have been no ftrangers even to the ufc of te- 
lefcopes. It muft have been by this inventitm that the BaTeadx-(by 
whom lUcateui % means the Bards or Droids) of a certain Hyper- 
borean illand, little leis than Sicily, and over-againil Celtiberia, a 
defcripticMi which exa£l)y aiifwers to Britain, could bring the moon 
very near them, and fliew its opacity, with the mountains, rocks, 
and other appearances upon its furface. The manufatfbire of 
glafs, with which the pieces of glafs and cryftal found in 

cams 

* Csef. 1.6. c. 14. + Cscf. ib. \ Apad Diod. 
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earns * prove them to have been acquainted, probably led 
them to thefe difcoveries. As glafs is faid to have been originally 
an invention of the Phoenicians, and a ftaple commodity of 
the city of Sidon f, it is pofllble the Britifh Druids might, in 
the courie of their dealings, learn from them the an of ma- 
king, and applying it to practical and philofophlcal ufes. Nay, 
perhaps, it were more natural to fuppofe, that our contemplative 
philofophers were thenifelves the lenders, rather thcji the borrow-' 
ers of this invention. TTie procefs of vitrifying even the walls of 
their houfes, of which fevcral remains are ftill to be feen |, fhews 
that they early pra^fed the art in grofs j and it is but reafbnable 
to fuppofe they would by degrees refine and improve it. The very 
"vrord^/aoittif the Galic name for glafs, being of Celtic, and not of 
foreign extra^ feems to prove the art to have been their own. 
The etymology of the word feems to be geala, or glao* tbeinty that 
is, " glued or brightened by fire." As no people have technical 
terms, in their own language, for any arts to the pradUce of which 
they were flrangers, we may infer, that all the arts, for which we 
have names that are of Celtic derivation, have been praftifed by 
our anceflora. This remark might lead us to a very curious in- 
velUgation of the arts and fciences of the ancient Caledonians, if 
it did not carry us too far out of our way at prefent. 

In fpeafcing of the aflronomieal knowledge of the Druids, we 
may obferve, that they were acquainted with the cycle of the fun and 
moon, the lafl of wnlch is probably alluded to in the nineteen years 

con- 

• Thej were probably placed jhere in ;f- Bochart. PhUeg. 1. 3. & 3 $. col.303. 

honourofthof^whoinventedorpraflired & Strab. 1. 16. 

tlte art ; to wbofe mcm^rf, we maj fup- % See Williams on vitrified ruins io 

pofe the earn was alfo raifed. tbe Kigblands. 
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converfe of Apollo, which Hecateus fpeats of*. A Druidlcal temple 
in the iiland of I^ewis, one of the Hebrides, bore evident marks of 
their fldll in aftronomy. Every ftone in this temple, according to 
Toland f , was placed aflronomically. The circle confiiled of 
twelve equidillant obeliiks, denoting the twelve figns of the zodiac. 
The four cardinal points of the comp^ were marked by lines of 
obeliiks running out from the circle, and each point fiibdividcd 
into four more. The range of obeliiks from the north, and exa<ft- 
ly facing the ibuth, was double j being two parallel rows, each 
confiiting of nineteen {loaes» A large ftone in the centre of the 
circle, thirteen feet high, and of the perfefl fhape of a flup^s rud- 
der, feems to be a kind of fymbol that this aftronomical know- 
ledge was defigned to be fubfervient to navigation. This perhaps 
may have been the ivinged temple which Erato/ihena § fays Apollo 
had among the Hyperboreans ; the name which the firft iailors 
gave to all who lay to the north of the pillars of Hercules, or ilraits 
of Gibraltar. Others fuppoie that &mou8 temple to have been in 
the iOe of Sky, which from that circumilance may Irave got the 
name of the •winged iJUy or Eilean Sciatbanacb, 

That the Druids were acquainted with the ufe of letters, admits 
of no manner of doubt %. However ftrong or well exercifed their 
memory may have been, without fome Knd of writing to aHiftand ' 
rdfrelb it, they co\ild hardly retain fuch a variety of copious and 
important fubjetfls as they treated of. Theie Writings, as well as 
thrir other myfleries, they ieem to have concealed for many ages 
I from 

* Ubi fapra, ap. Dio. Sicul. % Cxf. 6. 14. & Kd. Aa Gaul. p. 39: 

+ MifccLT. I. p. 89. — ^Their very law of not committing 

§ la Opufcul. Mf tfaol* &c. clt. apud their religion to writing, is a proof that 

Tolaod. writing was in ufe among them. 
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from the people ; who probably knew notJimg of them either in 
this qountry or ia Gaul, till they were introdaced tiere by the 
Phocjeaa colony, about 500 years before the Chriftian ara %. E- 
vcri afbsr the inveation was, known, the nioft of the Celtic tribes 
held the ftudy of letters in the grcatcfl; contempt *, as they thought 
it tended to enervate the body, and unfit it for thofe martial exer- 
cifcs in which they placed the greateft glory. The Druids would 
do all in their power to ftrengthen this aTcrfion, at they found 
th^r advaiitage in the ignorance of the Tulgar. Accordingly, to 
the very laft, they neyer fuffercd them to commit to writing any 
part of diwr hiftory, laws, or religion f . The chief reafon which 
they gave for this was, to prevent their falling into the hands of 
ftrangers ; but another no 1^ fs real was, to keep the people igno- 
rant, and more dependent. Cxfar tells us, the chara^ers uied by 
the Druids were the Qreek; if the word Gracis, as fbme learned 
men are c^ o^Hnion, be ^ot an interpolation %. The Greek, it is pof- 
fiblcj they might be acquainted with, as it might aiCft them in their 
u^rcounfe.with fiuDeoatioias who ufed h. The Turdetani, who 
are reckoned by maay the maaft ancient people of $pain §, and who 
were cert^ly of die C^c ftock, are fitid by Strabo % to have law-s 
written in verie Ibme thou&od years before tus time. This 
exaggerated account of them proves at leaft that their learning 
was of very great antiquity. And we may infer, that if the 
Druids of Celtibo-ia were thus early acquaintxd with the ufe of 
ktters, thofe of Britain «nd Gaul cookl not be much behind them. , 

That 

% Jttft. I. 4^ c. 3. - • ^ian. Tar. hid. 1. 8. c. tf. f CbeT. 6. 14. 

Strab.1.4. t Jof. Scalig. 1. I. cpift. 16. &HoUonianFrtnco.<3sai. c.a. 

i VoS. chron. Teraph. de Kg. Hifp. 1 L 3. 
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That our Drtud« were poflefled of Iticers from a tcit- remote an- 
tiquity, feems very evident from our Galic or Irifh alphabet ; the 
fimpUcicy of which, and the paucity of its letters, prove it to be 
exceediog old. Thia alphabet confifta exa<^ly of the fixceen letters 
which Cadmus brought from Phoenicia about 1400 years before 
the birth of our Saviour, with only the addition of ^e letter F^ 
and the afpiratc which was exprefTed with only a dot abbve the 
line. . Now, if this alphabet had not been b<HTow©d at leaft before 
the time of the Trojan war, when Palamedes made the firft addi- 
tion to it, we can hardly conteive it Ihould be fo liinple. Or if the 
Druids fhould cull it, it would be remaricable that they fhould 
hit precifely on the letters of Cadmus, and rejedl none but the later 
additions. To this we may add, that they could much cafier ^pare 
one of Cadmus's letters, than fome of thofc which have been after- 
wards joined to it. The Greek *, for example, expreCcs a found 
fo common in the Galic, and fo imperfe^Hy expreffed by the cMn- 
bined powers of c (or k) and jb, that they could not poffibly omit 
it, if it had been in the alphabet when they had adopted the reft 
of their letters. So far would they be from leaving it out, that it 
is rather a wonder they never thought of inventing ftich a letter, to 
avoid the neceffity of making perpetual fubftitutions for it. Thefc 
realbns ipeak the alphabet under confideration to be fo old, that 
we may fuppofe it co-eval with that of Cadmus. The trade 
which Britain carried on with Phcenicia, perhaps aa far back as that 
period *, makes it probable that our Druids, inftead of taking thdr 
la al- 

* Sampiet Brit. p. 47^ Herodot- V. 3. c. i^. 
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alphabet; even from that of Cadmus, had drawn it from the ikme 
fotntainl. 

Whether 



X The learned by Dr Johnfon foppofes 
tbe Caledonians to have been alwayi a 
inde and illiterate people, who had ne- 
ver any written language. But this af- 
fertion is manifclily without foundation^ 
for we can ftill produce a number of old 
MSS. ia the Galic language. When the 
Diuids, whofpofcc this tongue^and were 
hj no means unlearned, had been driven 
from the reft of Britain, thofe of Cale- 
donia took up their rciUeDcc tn lona* 
one of the Hebrides, where they had a 
college, and lived and taught unmolefted, 
till they were difpoflcflfcd by St Columba 
in the fixth century. For fevcral ages 
after that pertod, lona was one of the 
moH famous feats of learning which this 
or any of the neighbouring kingdoms 
could boafl; of ; and the language in which 
almod all this learning was retailed, and 
written, was the Galic. The difference 
between this and the Irilb, wbtch the 
Do&oi and fome others lay fo much ftrefs 
upon, is of no very ancient date. The 
language of Columba, who had his edu- 
cation in the Irifh fchools, appears, from 
what remains of his comporitian, to have 
been pure Galic ; and the elegy of his 
bard over the famous IriOi champion Mur- 
, cha Macbrian, of an older date,, is no 
Icfs k. From this identity of the lan- 
guage during fo many ages, and from 
the conftant intercourfc between the two 
oQuntries, it may be inferred, that any 
cultivation which the language received 
was common to both kingdoms. 



To thefc obferrations I add a few h€ts to 
prove that we bad for s long time back a 
written language. In the ifland of Mult, in 
the neighbourhood of lona, there baabeen 
from time immemorial, till of very late, a 
fuccelSon of OllaSt or " graduate doflors," 
in a family of the name of M'Lean, whofe 
writings, to the amount of a large cheft- 
fuJ, were all wrote in Galic. What re- 
mained of this treafure was, not many 
years ago, bought op as a literary cu- 
rioGty at the defire of the duke of 
Chandos, and is faid to have perilhed in 
the wreck of that nobleman's fortune. 
Irfjid Kaims (Sketches, -B. i.) mentions 
a GaHc MS. of the firll four book» of 
Fingal, which the tranllator of OQian 
found in the ifle of Sky, of as old a date 
as the year 1403. Juft now I have in my 
poOeffitMi a mutilated trtatife of phyfic, 
and another of anatomy, with part of a 
calendar, belonging probably to fome an- 
cient monaftcry, all in this language and 
charafler. Thefc pieces, when compa- 
red with others of a later date, appear to 
be feveral centuries old. I bad the ufe' 
of anothec equally ancient from captain 
M'Lauchlan of the 5$th regiment. It 
confided of fome poems and a theologi- 
eat^ di^urfe. From tbefe obfervations 
and fafls,, it clearly appears, that evcf 
fince the time of the Druids, the Galic 
has been always a written language. 

If this note had not already fwellcd fo 
much, wc might offer feveral arguments 
to Oiev, that, in all probability, the Ga- 
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Whether the Druids were acquainted with the Greek language, , 
is a queftion which fome have affirmed, and others denied. Thqfe 
of Gaul might know little of it till the Maflilian eolony had intro- 
duced it to the country, and taught the better fort to write their 
bargains and contra<fls in it f. Had it been much in vogue in the 
times of Csefar, he had not needed an interpreter to converfe 
with Divitiacus ; nor would he, for the fake of iecrecy, write his 
letter in that language to Cicero %. As the Druids of Britain, 
however, were more learned, and as the nation were in commerce, 
with the Greeks long before the time of Ca;far, they might be un- 
der a neceiGty of forming ibme acquaintance with thdr language, 
and might ufe it in their accounts and contra<5l5, though they held 
their religion and laws too facred to be trufted toit§. From what 
is related of the philofopher Abaris, who feems to have been a Bri- 
tifli if not a Hcbridian Druid *, we may infer that at leaft fome 
of the order had turned their attention pretty early to the ftudy of 
the Greek language. From the account left us of this perfon by 
the orator Himerius, he feems to have Ipoken it with the greateft 
eafe and elegance ; as it was neceflary he fliould, fince he appears 
to have been an embaflador on fome bufinefs of impoftance- 
" From his fpeech one would have thought Abaris had come out of 

" the ' 

lie alphabet ag well as language Is the j Cxf. 6. 14. 

fame that was ufcd by the ancient Ccltsj • Hccat. ap. Dio. SicuL -3. n. To- 

and therefore the moft liVcIy to hare been land (Mifccl. p. rfio. &c.) oiFers feveral ar- 

thc parent of the ,Gothic or Saxon letter, guments to proTC Abaris a Druid of Bel's 

which bears a ftrong rcfcmblance to it : or Apollo's great temple in the Hebrides, 

only the latter has adopted the fullirom- aboTementioned Perhaps his name of 

plemetit of the Roman alphabet, while Abaris, 01 MarUh, might be an appella- 
- »he Galic is ftiU fatisfied with almoft on- tive from a country in that neighbour- 
ly the orginal Phtcnician letter^. hood. 

tStrab. 1. 4. J Cef. 1. 1, ip. c. & s.,2. . ^^ 
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the Academy or very Lycttum. Abatis was affable in conTcrfation; 
expeditious and iecret in difpatching a£^r8 of importance. He was 
lludioiis of wiTdom, and fond of friendfhip ; at the fame time cau- 
tious and circumfpe<5l ; trufting Uttle to fortune, as became one on 
whbfe prudence fo much was relied f." In fhort, in every quali- 
fication and virtuous accompUllunent, none could excel Abaris. 
Hence Pythagoras's fondnefi for him, and readinefs to initiate him 
into all his myfteries. The Druid (for it is plain this philofopher 
was one, not only from his learning, but fi-om the circumftance of 
hit drefs reaching to his heels, whereas it came icarce to the knees 
of others) might requite the Samian with perhaps as valuable know- 
ledge as he could recdvc from him J. For if we may judge of A- 
bari« from the few hints recorded of him, to no philofopher does 
he feein to have been inferior. But to return from this digre0ion, 
if it can. be called fuch, concerning the literature of our Druids, 
we make fome more remarks on dieir proficiency in natural phi-' 
l(^phy. 

Fkoh t^e obiervations formerly made on the fize of their Cratn- 
kacbi and obelilks, it appears they were no llrangers to the mecha- 
nic powers. The fize of their judgment or rwking ftones nutkes 
this further manifcft. Thefe, which they called clacha-bratb, were 
ipherical ftones of an immenfe fize, which were rufed upon other 
flat ones, into which they inferted a fmall prominence, which fitted 
die cavity fo exaftly, and was fo concealed by loofe ftones lying 

round 

f Himer. ap. Phot, in Orat. ad Urric. died philofophjr under Abarii the Hf per- 
£tiam Dio. Sicol. ubi fupn, ct Porphy r. borean. — For the country of Abarii, fee 
in vita Pjthag. (befides Tolaod) Cartc'silift. Eag. rol. i. 
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X Suidas (in Pjrtbag.) trjt, that he ftu- t I- 3> 
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round it, that nobody could difccm the urdficc. Thefe globes 
-vrere fo balanced, that the leaft touch imaginable could nuke them 
turn and vibrate ; whereas any thing of a greater force, by pref' 
iing their weight agaloft the fide of the cavity, rendered ^ew> abfo- 
lutely immoveable. Of this kind wa& the fajsaous Gtcoif xak ftone 
mentioned in the abridgment (rf Ptdemy HephelUoa'a hiftory f. 
It ftood, he fays, near the Ocean ; the name which thofe early wri- 
ters gave to the Atlantic, in oppofition to the Mediterranean fea* 
As the particular place is not mentioned, we can only fay it ftood 
fomewhere within the Druidical pale, and protiably on the Gauliih 
or Britifh fhore. But let dus be as it will, it was manifefUy a 
Ih'uidical recking-^we^ or clach'bhrath ; for he'adda, A^ ** it could 
be moved with fo fmall a matter as the flalk of afphodet, whilft it 
remained immoveable againft the greateft force that could be ap- 
plied to it." In Britain, theie flones were frequent ; and ftunfi of 
them, tiJl of very late, wctc to be met with. • Sir R. Sibbald * 4c- 
fcribes, and expliuns the myftery of raw <rf' dwm» which was bro- 
ken down by Oomwell's foldiers near a place called Baivaird^ " the 
Bard or Druid's town.** In loixa, the h&, afylum of the Caledo- 
nian Druidfi, there were feveral of thefe clacb-bbratbi^ &me of them 
of marble, not many ages bade- And though the fuperftitious rev 
gard paid to the& fttmee, occa&tned their being de^ed^aod turned 
into the fea ; yet the vulgar, thinking it ei&ntial to have fomething 
o€ the land, have fubftituted other rough balls in their room^ 
which are ftiU ihewn among the curiofitiea of die place, by the feme 
name of claeba~bratb'y or ** judgment-ftones %,** 

The 

f t. 3. c. 3. * AppchdU to bis biftory of nfo.and Kiaiofa. % See 

Pcsnaat's TD|age-^D Ions. 
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The life which the Bruids made of thefe (tones is obvious from 
their name. By paffing the nicety of the mechamfhi upon the vul- 
gar for a miracle, they ufed them in deciding caufes ; and, like their 
gabba-bbeili or " trial by fire,*' managed them with luch art, that 
they feemed to have the miraculous fanftion of heaven to confirm 
dieir ientence. — Some time after the introduiftion of Chriftianiry, 
thefe ftones, from the diflferent acceptations of the word brathy and 
from the new ideas affixed to the divinity-terms of the Druids, were 
fuppofcd to refer to the Iqft judgment. Accordingly, a ftory was 
fet on foot, and is ftiU kept up, that the world was to come to a 
period whenever thefe balls, by their circumvolutions, fhould wear 
through the flags upon which they refted. From this notion, they 
were for feme ages well driven about, by fuch as were " impatient 
for the confiimmation of all things." But, in proportion as this 
zeal cooled, their motion began to ftagnate ; and, if, we may judge 
from the (late of reft in which they have been for fome years back, 
we may conjedlure that few men are now impatient for the ap- 
proach of that awfiil period. 

In fpeaking of the knowledge Vhich the Druids had of the me- 
chanic powers, we muft not overlook that amazing monument of 
it, the fabric of Stonehenge. Stones of 30 or 40 tons, that mud 
have been a draught for 1 50 oxen, carried too from the diftance of 
16 computed miles, raiied to a vaft height, and placed in their 
beds with (uch eafe, that their mortifes were made exa<5lly to tal- 
ly ;— all xbl% was a labour of fuch arduoufnefs and difficulty, that 
modem philofophcrs, with all their boalled improvements in fci- 
cnce and arc, muft behold it with wonder. No other evidence is 
neceflary to (hew how well the Druids, who have certainly an in- 

du- 
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dubitable right to this edifice, underftood both the theory and the 
praiSUce of mechanical philofophy *. 

Among the arcana of nature which our Druids were acquainted 
with, there are many prcfiimptive, if not pofitive, proofs, for pla- 
cing the art of gmipowder, or artificial thunder and lightning j 
though, like all their other myftcries, they kept the invention of it 
a fecret. Some learned men allow, that the pricfts of Delphos were 
in pofiefiion of this art j diough, for the fervice of their god, and 
the intercft of their own order, they kept it a myftery. The ftorm of 
thunder and lightning which, in three feveral attempts made to rob 
their temple, kindled in the face of the invaders as they approached 
it, and drove back, with lofs and terror, both Xerxes and Brennus, 
cannot be imagined any other than this f . Providence cannot be 
fuppofed to have taken fuch concern in the prefervation of that 
idolatrous edifice, as to work, a feries of miracles fo very feafon- 
ably in its favours. Whoever reads the accounts which we have 
of the celebration of the myfteries of Ceres, will plainly fee, that it 
was this fecret which conftituted the moft wonderful part of them. 
" The probationers who were to be initiated, were led into a part 
of the temple that was full of darknefs and horror. Then, all on 
a fudden, a ftrong light darted in upon them. This quickly dif- 
appeared, and was followed with a terrible noife like thunder. Fire 
again fell down like lightning j which, by its continual flalhes, ftrucfc 
.terror into the trembling fpefSatorst." — ^The caufeof this artificial 
lightning and thunder is plain. And if the priefts of Delphos, or the 
K lazy 

* Stukeley'9 Stonehcngc. Anc. Hill. — Of the Gauli, &c. f Templtfs 

Mifcel. on anc. and mod. learning} with Herod. & Diod. Sicul. &c. % Diod. 

Sicul, & Flut. in Anc. HiA. jitben.: 
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lazy tCifyoks t)f latct tittits, cmiH find dut fuck aii Wt, wWch tfcs (^. 
Chinefe philofophers are likewise laid to h&vc IweA AcqtiAititdd 'vridi, 
atid which feetn^ to have made a part in tHc myftery of the £^p- 
titwi 16», Why amy -fre not fiippaft, that thpfe great fcarchers into 
fiatuffe, l^ l^tiids, might plfo light apoB riw ftctett The im- 
]A-e{Iiom of dlt^eAd ^hich th:Ander and lighttiing are fo ftpt to mdce 
upon the mifed, would certainly induce the Druids to tty, if pof- 
fible, to ooum-er&it ihtCe bwf ul phoaomena ; as the invention of any 
thing Kke them Would be a moft ufeful «igi&fe to keep the won- 
dfcrittg world in aWe of them. And if We cOnfidtt- the deep and 
. long refearches of thefe colleges of philofophers, their being pof- 
ft'flfed of tke experitftetrts of a feries of ages before, and an extenlive 
tomtnunication widi other countries, wt can hardly fuppafe the 
thyftety of Ae nitrous grain could efcape them. Nature is feldofti 
fo Ihy as to hide herfelf from thofe who court her fo ftudioufly as 
did the Braids. 

Thebk prefumptiofts prennfed, then, we may obierve ki Lucan'a 
latiriCal defcription * of die Druidical grove near MarftiUes, a plaitt 
tvidence of diis invention. *' There is a report (fays he) that the 
grove is often fliaten, and ftrsmgcly moved, and that dread&il 
iR>ands are -heard from its caverns ; and that it is Ibmetimes ia a 
bla'Ze, without being conTumed," In the poem of Dargo fhtfon 
vftbe DrmdofSel^ phenomena (rf a fbmewhat fimilar nature are 
mentioned. No ordinary meteor would have been fo much no- 
ticed by the poet, nor fo much dreaded fcy the people. 3ut what 
gives ftiU more ftrength to this argument, is a remark that may be 
made <sn fome expreffions in the langua^ of -tibe order we i|>eak of. 

miff 
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The GaJie wqt4 for U^cp^Rg 1b P^Un^ of Dfla/KHbi ^t is, Ut;o- 
riUjF, ** tb« flafh or flam^ of a God:" ajid the npme foy any leffer 
flaih, that U quick mt4 fudden « UgUtj^n^, is J}r«C^i (U" Br^f 
lanacby which means, " the flaflx or flame of the Druids." Thus, 
for inflancc, the quick flafli that bolts from red-hot iron, when 
ftruck^on the anvi! juft after coming out of the forge, is called 
Drmlanach. And, in a well-known fragment of Oilian *, in which 
he ipeaks of fome arms that .were fabricated by Luno, the Scandi- 
navian Vulcan, the fword of Ofcar is diftlngpjflied by this epithet, 
. and compared to the fame of the Druids ; which Ihews, that there 
was fuch a phenomenon, and th^ it was abundantly terrible^-. 
With the myftery thefc ^hilofophers fgepi pJainly to have be^n ac- 
quainted J but their intereft, and perhaps tjieir mcrcy, led th^m to 
keep the terrible art ftill a fecret. 

Many other obfervacions might be derived from the Galic laa- 
guage, which might give us fom£ more hints of the knowledge of 
the Druids, if they had not already led us ^way fo far. In fhort, 
every thing within the circle of Drui ^eachd, or ** magic," or, tQ 
fpcak more properly, within the compafs of natural experimental 
philofpphy, was the ftudy of the Druids j and the honour of evpry 
wonder that lay within that verge was always allowed them. Nqt 
thing was fuppofed to be above their reach, except the few greater 
and more awfiil phenomena of nature. TTiefe only were aft:rib(j4 
to the Suprpme Being, and allowed to h^ve been the inmiediate o- 
per^tion of his hand. TTiis n*uch is implied in the Celtic name for 
miracle j which is mier^Meily or meur^Bbe^il, ** the finger of Be*il f-" 
K 2 Thus 

• Called an Gabha', or Thefmitb. The '« g*" ^' ciiorg.r.ch Unn cl«oilw. 

words arc t The French mirveille, and the Eng. 

■3 g™ bi ■« Dnfu,a.b l«w ofai-i IWb^MTi'W, fecm to bc from the fame root. 
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ThuB the Druids and thdr Bc'il divided the wonders of the world 
between them. If thofe which f^ to die fliarc of the priefts were 
not the moft awfiil, they were at leaft the moft numerous. 



CHAP. V. 

Of the Medical ProfeJJion ofthi Druids. 

A Few remarks upon the Druids, confidered in the light of 
■^ ■* phyficians f , fliall bring us to conclude our account of them- 
From die temperance and exercife of men in early times, thecon- 
ftitution would be rarely broke, and the health but feldom impair- 
ed. To all the difeales which fpring from idlenefs and luxury, the 
two fruitful fources of malady, they would be endrr (trangerff". 
The wounds received in warj or the falls and bruifts which were 
incidental to hunting, vrere probably the moffi common com'- 
plaints ; and the virtues of a few fimples and unguents, to which 
the Druids could be no ftrangers, afforded an eafy and effec-^ 
tual cure for them. During the experiments of many ages, they 
could not fail to arrive ata proper knowledge of thefethings, al- 
though they fhould have no niore learning or invention than what 
neceflity does generally infpire. The Hijghlanders, having feldom 
accefs to the help of the phyffcian or furgeon, ftill perform very, 
furprifing and fpeedy cures by their knowledge of the herbs of the 
mountain. Thefe they ftill gather " by die fide of their fecret 

ftreanr;" ' 

f PUoi. 1. 24, &c;. 
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ftream;" and by their fiiccefs afibrd a demonftration, that a kind 
Providence hath fumifhcd every country with medicines for all thofc 
difcafes which are natural to it ; tho' not always for thofe Which 
are imported by luxury, and noUriflied by idlenefe. 

Th e fovereign remedy of theDruids, dr the all-heal (uiDce) which 
made, at leaft, a principal ingredient in every cure, was the miffoldine 
of the oak^ or the mifleto *. The uncommon regard which they paid 
to this, feems not to have been owing fo much to any intrinfic vir- 
tue in itfelf, as to teach men to place their chief dependancc for 
health upon the Deity ; from wHofe temple or confecratcd grove, 
this fimple, which gave their efficacy to all the feft, was taken. It 
was to inculcate the fame fovereign regard to God that they " fo- 
•* lemnly prayed to him to give a bleffing to his own gift f ;¥; as if 
they would have men always remember, that no medicine could be 
cffedual, nor any phyfician iiiccelsful, without the help of God, 
A notion, though now grown obfolcte, highly worthy of imita— 
' tion. 

With regard to thofe trifling ceremonies which the Druids are 
faid to have ufed in pulling and preparing their herbs and fimples,. 
they feem to have been recorded more with a view to expofc 
the oi-dcr, than to inform pofterity. It was their maxim, in- 
deed, to keep every thing in a miftj but this was hardly fo 
neceifary here-, as nobody woirid expedt a cure till the Druid 
had firft implored upon the means die benedidion of hea- 
ven. It is pot, however, improbable, but that, after the decline 
of their power, when the Roman writers were acquainted with them,, 
dicy might, in order to make a myftery of a trade which they were 

them 

** Flui. 24. 44t t Ibid. 
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then &»'ced to pradUe for a livetihood, ufe &me poor QuSts aiul c^> 
remonies, ^hich in their prc^perity they would have Axvzked to 
ftoop Co. Some charms (till [H-a£%Ued bj the vulgar on thefe oc- 
cailons, aSbrd a preCumpdoa that the Driuds ibmetimes ufed 
them. 

For lingering difeafes, inward complaints, and mental difoT'- 
ders, the Druids ieem to have chiefly recommended, or at leail to 
haTC jwefcribed in conJuni^iDn with other means, a change of air, 
exercifi;, the cold bath, and drinking of vrells of fome particular 
quality. F<»' this end, they fixed, in places of confiderable height 
and diitance, upon fome well, the waters of which were to be 
drunk or bathed in, according afi the cafe of the patient or the qua- 
lity oJ the fpring required. To this, xn the milder feafons of the 
year, they were to make three feveral tours, and to perform fcve- 
ral ceremonies with a religious exaclneis ; but witlx which religion 
had manifeftly no other concern, than as a decoy to make them go 
through the frrvice. Or rather, by teaching them to confider the 
matter in a religious light, and by direcfting their eyes to heaven 
for a remedy, their hopes and eipeiflations were greatly r^fed : 
■which would go -a great way towards effecting their cure j and 
which, by increaiing their devotion, and laying them under addi- 
tional obligations to a good behaviour, wbuld conduce much to' 
make them better members of foclety. Some of thofe Druidical 
waters retain to this day their credit. That of StratfcjfiJJan, in par- 
ticular, is ftill famous. It is fituatcd near what is fuppofed to be the 
higheft ground in Scotland ; and as it can have -but few inhabi- 
tants near it, the mod of the patients mufl be from a dillance ; io 
that they have not only the pxireft air, but likewife abundance of 

exercife. 
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aBaK.i&. From die remote^ coraerft aSArgjUQiiK and odier placet 
they Hock i&ither m crowds in die b^inning of iutnmer and of 
harveft, as to a. panacea for every diforder. Three ieversl journeys 
sore tiJEceSAry ; &nd if die patient ihould happen to die before he 
has ^ccompliihod them, oae of his neareft {urriving friends is 
boimdin confcicnce to complete die unfimfticd pilgrim^e. This 
IS believed equally citenti^ to procure a requiem both for die manes 
,of his friend, toid for his own. Hence it is no imcommon- 
thing to fee a fturdy fellow trivd an hundred miles to fulfil the ce- 
remony. If this trouble was not to be incurred by the patient's 
friends, they migl^ not po^bly be at fo much pains to give him 
their affiftance to ufe the means of Staining a cure in his own per- 
fon. Hie chief ceremomes per£;»'m^ zfca: reac&ing the water, 
are, badiing dirice, axid gc4ng thrice rotmd ihme cai«6 at a mode- 
rate diftance, perforcicui^ always the circumvolutions tkis'ialy or 
in the fame direiStion with the coarft of die fun. Tliefe and fome 
other rites manifeftly fliew the cuftom to be of Druidical origin. 
If FUUk was the tutelar &int of the place in later times, and not a 
Druid, he might poffibly fiad his intereft in countenancing the 
pradice, and giving it the Hint^tioQ of feis name. Indeed, ifany fu- 
perftitious pra(%oe could be Jaidtod^erve a toleration, it-was diis ; 
which, diougfe diiguifed und«r that myftCTious veil, feasneverthc- 
l^s a. ^nndattcMi in good lenf^ and has <^ten proved ianative. For, 
what wit3i , the, change of air, w9uch is there in die greateft purity ; 
thc-exercife? the.ieaibn of the yearj the badi, impregnated too with 
a mineral ; and, above dl, the ftrong faith of obtaining a cure — 
the cSeGt is fiirprifing "upon the multitude j infomudi that gene- 
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rally two in three of them return home, if not well, . at leaft 
much better than if they had returned from the hands of fome of 
the Faculty. 

BiTT the chief care of the Druids feems to have been to prevent, 
rather than to cure difeafcs. For this end, they delivered fome ge- 
neral prefcriptions for the prefervation of health, in fliort maxims 
or adages, which it would be no burden to the memory to ret^n. 
One of thefe, and perhaps die beft that could be delivered, recom- 
mends in three words, as the chief recipe for health, cbeerfulnefs^ 
temperance^ and exercife or early rijing §. 

From thefe few hints we may obferve, that the Druids a(5led in 
their medical, with die fame confummate wifdoni and policy as 
they did in every other capacity. They firft devifed the means 
which were moft likely to operate ; and for the furer performance 
of thefe means, they called in religion, or, if you will, the powerful 
engine of fiiperftition, to their aid. 

Thus have we conlidered the order of the Druids, the natiu-e of 
dieir inftitution, and the variety of their offices, as diftin<^ly as the 
materials aflForded us by ancient hiftorians, and by the remains of 
their own language, would allow. The inftitution feems to have 
been founded on the moft extenfive plan, and with the deepeft po- 
licy. It appears to have been their great aim to make a monopoly 
of all authority, and to engroft in their own hands almoft every 
atom both of civil and religious power. To compafs this end, no 
engine which human wit could devife had been left untried ; and no 
pains had been fpared, which human flrength could execute. It 

is 
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is therefore no wonder if their endeavonrs grew to be fo fuccefs-- 
fill, and their power fo enormoiia. No order ever acquired fo high 
an afcendant over the human mind ; much lefs did any extend 
their influence fo far, or preferve it for fo long a period. From 
this vaft fway of theirs, we might judge, although we had not fiich 
proofs of it, that by no fiijpcrficial merit could they have attained 
to it. Mankind, in the moft civilized and enUghtened Rate, may, 
for a little, be impofed upon with a fair appearance, and with plau- 
iible pretenfions ; but, even in the moll barbarous a:ra, they can- 
not always be deceived with mere fliew inflead of reality. That 
muft be folid merit which can maintain its credit long. Accord- 
ingly, we have feen that the Druids were, by thdr conduA and 
chara^er, as much entitled to love and efteem, as they were, by 
thdr power, to obedience and refpeft. The moft part of life muft 
have been fpent in probation, and one utu'emitting feries of good 
and great actions mull have been ftrewed over every part of it, be* 
fore any one cOuId be admitted a member of this fociety. Habits 
fo well confirmed, could not be ea£ly'lhaken off. In the almoft 
evening of life, Aey would not readily decline fi-om that path to 
which they had been fo long accuilomed ; efpecially as they had 
ftill before them Tome objeft of ambitioii to engage their perfeve- 
rance, and to keep alive their attention to character. 

As the order tad thus acquired their power by real merit, we 
find it was by the fame title diey maintained it. Accuflomed to 
an auftere, fludious, and afcctic life, and ufing their power only for 
the good government of fociety, without Having any feparate in* 
terefts of their own to promote, nobody grudged them their autho* 
rity. The yoke, it is truC} might gall at times.} but it was as lei* 
L dam 
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dom as poflible, and ftill men found it thrir intercft to bear it. To 
have been able to govern and keep in awe fo many fierce and war- 
like tribes, for fuch a courfe of ages, affords a manifcft proof of the 
uncommon wilHom and addrefs of the Druids. This addreis, 
however, nobody will pretend, on all occaiions, to juftify. But the 
times in which they lived were thofe of prieftcraft and fuperlUtioiir. 
To give thefe things the befl direction they were capable of, is all 
that could be expelled of the peribns under coniideratton. And this 
much they ieem to have done, from their fuccefs in maintaining 
fo well the OTder and peace of fociety. 

There is, however, one thing in the condu(5l of ^e Druids 
which we muft both blame and regret. They made a myftery of 
every thin^;, and kept all their difcoveries wrapt up in mifts and 
darkneis. This, confidering the nmuber, and the great appHcation 
of thefe philofbphers, muft have been an unipeakable lofs, not only 
to their contemporaries, but to iucceeding generations. Yet, evea 
this myfterious ccmduft was probably neceffary to liipport the ve- 
neration and authority of their order ; which, as matters then ftood, 
was e0eatial to the good government of their people. Men were 
not yet ripe for a plain form of laws, to be obeyed merely for their 
own fake ; nor had naked truth and abftrafled virtue charms iii£- 
fictent to allure them,^ without beipg dreffed in that Aiperftitious 
garb with which die uncivilizeii- mind is fo 'apt tO'be pleafed. Their 
jealoufy of any thing that might.derogate ffova their refpedl, feemS) 
however, to. have exceeded all- bounds, when it kept them from 
trufUng any part of their knowledge ta writing. For this crime, 
they fecm to be juftly puniJhed in their charafter and fame with 
pofterity. Their condud herein has not only deprived them of 

the.- 
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the vaft honour which their great wifdom and learning* if record- 
ed, feemed to promife them j but alfo given room to their enemies to 
allege of them whatever they pleafed, without any danger of being 
<ontradi(^ed. If the Druids envied the world that vaft treafure of 
loiowledge, which took them fo many ages to ama& together ; the 
world, to be revenged for the injury, has never ftejrt out of its way 
to fearch for fo many of the icattered fragments as might give a 
t<derafole notion of djar authors. Rather than be at this trouble, 
it takes their charaifler on the word of their profefTed enemies, 
who, unhappily for the Druids, have been thdr only luftoriogra-. 
I>her«. 

From the amazing growth of the Druidical fyftem, whoie roots 
extended fo deep and fo far, it is furpriiing how any ftorm could 
overturn it, were it not that the ieeds of decay are interwoven with 
all the a^irs of men, which, like themfelves, cannot poflibly fur- 
vive a certain period. From ahnoft the days of Noah, to thole of 
J. Csefar, had Druidifin fubJifted in Gaul and Britain. And, even 
in that advanced age, fuch was its ftrength, that it almofl: defied 
the Roman power to conquer it. All the legions brought againft 
it, only wounded without killing it. The fevereft edifls behoved 
to follow them*; and the ftill keener, though finoother, weapon, 
the ere<5tion of fchools and academies f. At laft, worn out with 
age and fufi^ngs, this formidable phantom, was forced to take 
ihelter in the retired illes of Anglefey and lona ; where, though 
weak and effete with years, it lived till the goipel, that glorious 
^y-fpring from on bigb^ w^ted the multitude of the Gentile ifies, and 
L 2 bantfhed 

* -SvetOD. IB rit. Claud, ftin. I.^n c-t. t ^'c. AnnaL 3. 43. 
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banifhed with, its light this fpeiSlre of darfcncfa. To p»ve the way 
for this, feems to have been the great end which Providence bad 
to ferve in thefe countries by the Roman cooquefb, although, it 
was in their heart only todeftroy ami cut (iff nations not a few. And 
it is remarkable, that when the Caledomao movotaiiu pj^iM th& 
Roman arms with their infurmountable barrier, a civil difleniion 
was, made to anfwer their end where they could not penetrate. 
The Druids, by an unfeaibnable and overftrained ^ertion of cheir 
declining power, excited the people to fliake off a ydce which preir 
fed the forer upon them, whm it fhould have been rather flacken- 
cd *. In this effort for liberty they happily fucceeded, and became 
diipofed to embrace the firft dawnings of a. new and better reli- 

gioiu 

* Trathal, gnadfsther to tlie ccle* tlaj but afKr k f<v uDfufccftr*! tlbrtB;. 

tirated Fingal, haying licen cbofen Vcr- tbey wera forced at length to retire to 

gobretns or Generaliffimo of the Ca- lona, where they were not quite cxtin£l 

ledonian army in a war with the Ro. tiU the coining of St Columba, in the 

mani, was not difpo&d tt hif tetnrq fi^th ceqturr.--Bnt. tJhqvgK (hf Qtd^r 4f 

to reCgn his office at the requeft of the the Druid< was by that lime extinft, 

Druids, who would Itill Iccep up the ho. their fuperftittons and ceremonies for st 

nour of their order by peremptorily in- long lime after rcmaiaad. The. undee 

. filling upon a compliance. Upon this a v)d fupcHtitious r«gaid which continued' 

civil war commenced, in which the Dru- to be paid to the fun and noon, and to the 

ids and their abettors wet« overthrown, groves, lakes, aiid rivers,, which had heeik 

and made to fuffcr from their coiintry. (fae append^jes of their workup, occa- 

men the fame fate which the order had Cooed ipanj; edi&i agvnft thefe things in 

every where elfe fuffered from, the Ro- Gaul, during the middle centuries. Xb. 

nans. What facilitMcd this overthrow England, ve tneet iHth o» to Uie Anft 

was, that few of the principal families porpofebyCtsKfainthceleveiithceiitury;- 

had been then members,, or even dif- and, if it was not to avoid prolixity, ma- 

ciples. . Their continual wars vith the ny obfeirattMu might be ad4ed tp th.ofe 

Romans had, for fome time back,, taken already made, to {hew how many of the 

op their whole attention. The Druids Druiitical rites maintained a footing m- 

afterwards got fome tjii from-Scandioa^ North Britain t9 W W^miKJIi JaMr- 
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gion. For this exchange we can never be iUfficiently thankful. 
PniidiJjn may have been the pureft of all Pagan fuperfUtions, and 
perhaps the very wifeft of all inftitutions that were merely human. 
But our religion is divine. Confidercd in this view, the fubjeA 
which we have been treating of is not altogether unimportant. 
Nor is it altogether uninterefting in any light in which we view 
it. The imperfcdl account which it gives, of the plulofbphy, re- 
ligion, and government, of a coniiderable part of the globe, during 
fo great a portion of time, can be a matter of indifference only to 
thofe who are nothing interefted in the hiftory of mankind. And 
iiich perfbns are not men : they ^e fomeching more; or, as pro- 
bably^ Ibmething \ef9. 
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I^ROM one who c^ers to the public a few more remains of an- 
-^ cient Galic Poetry, fomething may, perhaps, be ezpe<fled on 
a qneftion which has been a good deal agitated of late years : 
Whether or not the works of OHiau are genmne ? To all men 
of judgment, tafte, and candonr, who have perufed, with at- 
tention, either thefe poems tbemfelTes, or the able and elegant <^ 
fence of thrir authenticity by Dr Blair^ this may juftly appear a 
fuperfluous labour. Some regard, however, is due even to the ca- - 
vils of fceptics, left they Ihould mifconftrue our filence, and ima>- 
gine, when their objedions are not anfwered, that the point is 
yielded: uid aitill greater regard is due to the injured memory of 
xhe venerable Celtic bard, who can no longer anfwer for himielf, 
or vindicate his own cauie. 
Ok thele. accounts, I prefume to advance, in fupport of Oflian, a; 

fcw- 
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few remarks, which my local fituation, more than any other capa- 
city, may enable me to oflPer. The method in which this is propo- 
fed to be done, is, firft, to mention ibme of the internal^ and then 
of the external evidences for the authenticity of thefe poems'; and 
afterwards to ahfwer the chief objeBions which have been made to 
their being genuine. — ^In the profecution of this argument, we ihall 
have liich frequent occafion to turn over our eyes on the ancient 
cuftoms and manners of that people to whom thefe poems relate, as 
Ihall in a great meafure relieve us from that tedioufnefs and lan- 
guor which often attend lubjcdls of debate and controverfy. 

I. "With regard to the firft, and even the fecondhead propofed* 
we need do little more than refer to that eminent critic, by whom. 
theft points have been already fo well difcuffed ; while wc are ha- 
ftening forward to what we have principally in view, the anfwer 
of obje^Uons which it did not lie in Iu» way to combat, before they 
had been ftarted. 

These competitions then, as he obfervee *, have all the characr 
ters of antiquity Co deeply impreflcd ^pon them, that no reader of 
taAe and judgment can deny their claim to iti They exhibit Jo 
lively a picture of cuftoma which have diiappeared for ages, a& 
could <mly ^be drawn from nature and real life. The features are 
every where fo flrongly marked, that fe w pottraita of the life conti- 
nually pafilng before us are found to be drawn with fo much 
likeneis ; and the train of ideas are every where fo much out of 
the common line of modem comp(^ti(Mi, that nothing but the real 
circumftances which they deicribe coi^ poffibly have fiiggefted 
them. 

The 

* See Dr Blair's DiSertation oa the Foeme df Offian. 
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Thb mannws unifcH'inly relate to a very early ftage of Ibciety. 
Hunting was ftill the chief occupation j and pafturage was only 
banning to be attended m. To any period niore advanced chaa 
this, there is no hint, no alhiEon throi^hout the poems. No trie- 
ces of agriculture or conunerce, no mentioa of cities, Tcry Itttie 
of arts, except fuch as were ahfohxtdy neceilary, and £tUl lc& of 
iciences, are there to be nxet with. Hie drclc of ideas, as corr^ 
jponds with an early Eera, is very circumfcribad. 

That diitinflion of ranks which ariies from tisc eftabU&ment 
of property and advancement of fociety tain chefe poeins nowhere 
to be found, ilie £r£b heroes pr^tare their own repafls, and, in- 
difcriminately, condefcend to die moft menial offices. Vdour in 
the men, and beauty in the women, hold generally the firA rank 
of praife ; and the virtues of the mind, though by no means over- 
looked, are often mmtianed but as fecondary quaificatmoa. Lef» 
fer conteatioi» arife from cauies freqnoitly i&ght, but always OA"- 
tural. A rivaUhip in love, an aeaaSicax at a fi»ft, or an afir<»it at 
ft tournament, prove, not feldom, the foundation of a deadly quar- 
rel between fingk heroes. And the wars betweest wbote tribes are 
carried on, not to -enlarge llieir territory; but to reveags,- perhaps, 
ihe killing of a £ew de^ on their mountains ; the carrying offa few 
arms, die chief furniture of their halls ; or the taking forcibly a- 
■way one of thdr women. And as their occupation was hunting 
and war, ib the chief obje^ of th^ ambition and purfuit was to 
obtain, on thcfe accounts, an immortality of fame m the fong of 
the bard. This obtained, they .thought themfelves fccure of that 
immortality o£ happinefs, which they looked for in dieir lowly pa* 
radife. 

M ' Taa 
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The notions of a fumre ftate which thefc poems exhibit, are no 
lefs ftrongly marked with the charaders of antiquityj than the pic- 
ture which they give of manners. This creed is diroughont fup- 
ported; admirably fuited to the times ; but, Uke the manners, ex- 
tremely fimple. Were the poems of Oflian not genuine, iJid that 
we could think a modem im^nation could grafp fo ftrong an idea 
ofjnanners and notions fo remote; why, it maybe aiked, ihould 
the poet fix, without any neceflity, upon an aera fo barrel of ideas 
aixd tranGidUons, when, in a period by many centuries later, he 
might have a much wider circle to play in? 

The langiuge too, and the ftm^lure, of thefe poems, like every 
other thing about them, bear the. mofl: {hiking charai5iers of an<r 
tiquity. The hngoage is bold, animated, and metaphorical j fuch 
as it is found to be in all infant ftates ; where die words, as weU 
as thetdxas andobjetfls, muftbe few ; and where the language, like 
the knaginfudon^ is £h*ong and undifciplined *. No abftra<5l, and 
few general terms occur in the poems of Offian. If objet^ are but 
introduced irt a fimilc, they are generally particularized, k is " the 
young jnne of Iniihuna;" it is " diff bow erf the fliowery Lena,'* 
This is a ftrikii^ feature in the language of all early ftates, whoic 
obje{^ and ideas are few and particular,, and whoie ordinary con- 

vcrfation 

* Id the Galic, being an imginal Ian- derived froRVOtlier tongues; To which we 
guage, molt of the words are to this day may add, that (be Galic, having no words 
energetical, and expreft fome property tocxprefoalltbeaccellion ofidcas andarts 
or qaality of their objeA i while it has which attend the advancement of modcni 
a farther advantage in having i'ew or no fcience, is (till obliged to have frequent 
words derived from any other language, recourfeto metaphor and circn'mlocationt 
fiy this means, to one who underftsnds. a circumftanoe wUch gives it a poetical 
both equally well, it conveys a clearer and air and emphalis which no modem lau- 
morc forcible idea than the Engliib, which guage can he poficfled of. 
isj for the moft part, either arbitrary, or- " Foe 
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-f eriation is, of courle, figurative and poetical ; adorned with fuch 
tropes of rhetoric as a modern would fcarce venture to ufe in the 
boldeft flights of poetry. This chara(5ter, therefofe, ib conipicu- 
0U8 in the poems of OfGan, could be imprefied fo deeply on them, 
only by one who faw, and felt, and bore a part in the fcenes he is 
defcribing. A poet in his clofet could no more compolc like Oflian, 
than he could a<S like him in the field, or on the mountain. 

The compofltion alfo, though it is, like the language, bold, ner- 
vous, and concife, is yet plain and artlefs ; without any thing of 
that modem refinement, or elaborate decoration, wluch waits on 
the advancement of literature. No foreign omamients are hunted 
after. The poet is always, content with thofe which his fulgeA 
naturally fuggrils, or which lie within has view. - Ftirther dian that 
tradt of heaven, earth, air, and lea, which ky, Imay fay,' within Ms 
ftudy, he rarely makes any excurfion. Whoever {lUted his pur- 
pose within tlus circle, feldom efcaped his notice ; but his imagi- 
nation, though' quick and rapid, feldom chofe to travel abroad for 
any materials which might be had at home. The wild and grand 
nature with which he was familiar, and his own vaft genius, were 
the only reiburces to which he cared to be indebted for his orna- 
ments. By this means his compofitions zre marked ^th a figna- 
ture which they could never receive from-thelanlp or from- the 
clofet : a lignature which he alone could imprefs, who faw before 
him, in that apartment in which he mufed, thoie object which 
he defcribes j who bore a part in thofe expeditions which he cele- 
brates ; and who fought in thofe battles which-he iings-*. 

M 2 Before 

* For Further fatUfaftion on this head, in his SVetches of Man produces many 
-we beg le»vc to refer the reader to'the ' direQaAdccAIateralprooftfortbeaBtben- 
learned and ingenious lord Kaims, who ticity of OiBaq'e poems. 
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Befors -we quit this part of the argument^ I would obferrc, that 
all the interoal dbara^ers mentioned, appear ^ more ftriking ia 
all thaterer I heard of the GaUc^ than they do in the Fwgiifb trans- 
lation. In the 7th book of Teiuora, which becauTe it is belt 
known I inftance, the language, as wdl asthe ideas, the kind of 
verie, the whole texture of the compofition, the every thing about 
it, wear& iuch an air of antiquity, and has fo venerable, £> grand, 
and £0 uncommon a cafi, that the firft critics in the language 
icruple not to a£Gxm that a modem could ao more compofe it, than 
he could by churns 'turing dovm the moon &ooa h^veo. To iooi- 
Cace with iuceela the maftuer of OHian wiU, I imagine, be found 
difficult ; but to counterfeit his ftyle, his verfe, and very tangu%e» 
iojinitely ?»(»■€ fc. Within thefc thirty years, one ttr two pro- ' 
&0Gd Gatic poets have attempted ix*. But they had only gone 
through a fcw (lao^as, when dwy difcovered, what every compe- 
tent judge had difcorered before they had gone through fo many 
lines, bow unable they were to ii^port the chara^der which they per- 
fmated. They immediately du'Cw ailtde the maflc idkich £0 iU 
fitted them, and never afterwards relumed it^ — That perfons who 
had thus a genius for Galic poetry, who had long profeiled and 
kmg pra£tiiod it, and. vho ftom their iofaiMry had been intimate 
with the pattern whkh they endeavoured t» copy, ihould fail evoi 
in a {hort foaoet, while one who had not in thefe refpedb half didr 
advantages, was able to go durough wha}e books without filing 
u one inftance, were Indeed a wonder ; and to believe it Is any 
thing butfceptici£n.. But it is time weihoutd proceed, 

IL To 

* One id GU^iofany Acgyklhire ; the other in Glcnlodif, Ferthfliu*. 
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II. To the external, and more po£dve proof of' the authenticity 
of Oflian. 

That there have been in the Highlands of Scot^nd, fat fomc 
ages back, a vaft many poems that were afcribed to Offian^ and re- 
peated by almoft all perfons and on all occafions, is a faft fo in- 
diiputable, that nobody can be hardy enough to deny it. Thn-e 
is not an old man in die Highlands, but will declare that he' heard 
fiich poems repeated by hie father and grandfather, as pieces of 
the mbft remote antiquity, long before the tranfiation of them had 
ever been thought of*. — ^Therc is not a diftri<5l in the Highlands 
but what hasmany places, waters, illes, cave^ and mountains, which 
are called, from time immemorial, afterthe names of Oflian's heroes f . 
— ^There is not a lover of ancient tale or poetry, however illite- 
rate, but is quite intimate widi almoft every fingle name, charac- 
ter, or incident in CMEan's poems :]:.-— Bardi, who are them- 
felves fcveral centuries old, quote them, imitate them, and al- 
lude to them §.— Tlie ordinary converfations and comparifons^ of 

the 



* Long before Mr Macpberfon appear- 
ed, Mr Stone fchoolmafier at Dunkcld 
coaceived the idea of uandadng Oiluo's 
poems, and pufaUQted fame fpecimcna in 
the Scots magazine of that time; but bia 
early death pievented the execntion of 
hia defign. After him Mr Pope, mioiftei 



Innis'jlildht*^ Intus-Raoin?, Innh'Chmnail, 
ire. tiie iHet of Connan, Aldoi R)rno, 
and Connal. Nothing is more frequent 
in all parts of the Highlands than names 
and monuments of CMEan's hcroet. 

t Thafe who have read the trinOatk>n 
with moft cue, have not (o lively nor fo 



of Rea, began to coiled them with the jull an idea of iu hiftor; and characters, 

fame view ; but did not go through with ^ thefc plebeians bare; owing to their 

bis plan. earlj intimacy with the fongs and tales 

f Tbefe names are fo common, that of the originaliand the frequent reference 

where I now fit, not far from Inrcrary to them (as we Qiall fee bclowj in their 

in Argylefhire, I could enumerate a long proverbs and converfation. 
lift in one Tiew, fuch as Cnach-Fbinn, j Of this the tranflator gives many in- 

" the bill of Fingal}" Innis-Cbmnamt fiances in bis notes f^f Rofcrana, Cui- 

alliik 
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theHighlaaders firequeady refer to die cuftoms and chara<5lers men- 
tioned in tKem If ; and many of their moft common proverbs are 
lines borrowed &om Ol&an *. To "which we may add, that there 
al'e ftill to be found a few MSS. where fereral of thele poems have 



^Ilin, Sul-mala> vith aa imitation by Ken- 
neth MacAlpin's bard, and fome other 
ancient poets } — all in Trmora. To thefc 
many more might be added. Every body, 
wbo has iiftened to' <dd Galic (bngs, has 
often heard the generous compared, in 
OIEan's words, to Fhnn namfieadh, and 
Mac Q/ii nacb ^eur maeh, " Fingal, 
from whom none ever went fad ■" (Fing'. 
B. 6.) — the hofpitable, to ^d/jfflor, ceann- 
itighe na dai't and Rt Atba na ffiUi and 
the defobte> to Offtatt an dfigh nam Fiana. 
I fliall only mention two other altufions 
of this kind, which, as they arc found in 
a printed colle^ion, will be lefs liable to 
be controverted than others quoted from 
oral tradition. There, one poet, not very 
modern, fpeakt of Oflian's poems as the 
conltant entertainment of bis time in the 
winter>nights ; and another, avowedly 
andentf imitates the manner of Offian, 
makes particular mention of him and 
Daol, another ancient bard, and wifhes 
(or admittance to the fame airy hall with 
both. See M'Donald'sSonge, p. J. & 33. 

" i Cettnm na Feine, " the equal com- 
lAt," or "combat of heroes," fo often 
mentioned by OSian, Is fo frequently re- 
ferred to, that if only two boys wreftle, 
notliing It more common than for their 
companions to order fair play by crying, 
Cethrom na Feme dhoibh, " let them have 
ihe equal combat of Fingal's heroei." A 



ftrong tain is often called a CuchulSn, 
■* CO laidir ri Cochulltn {" a man of an 
unjuft imperious temper, and brutal 
force, a Gara mac Staim^ " A Swaran, 
fon of Starno;" and a contentious per- - 
fon, from the pecvifli iU-natured Connan, 
is called Connan-duint<. 

***' Fingal, who never injured a foe,** 
and ** Fingal delights not in battle, tho' 
bis arm be ftrong," are favourite ezpref- 
fions of Olfian, and the original {Chatty 
Fionn rtabb blar gun tbumha — " Battle of 
Lora") is among the Highlanders a fa- 
vourite proverb to recommend, efpecially 
to the mighty, a peaceable and merciful 

difpofition Another is that excellent 

advice of Fingal to Ofcar, *< Never fcarch 
for the battle, nor flinn it when it comes •" 
Nafiatbinn an hrguiU, '/na h iarr i. . 
FiMo. B. 3. 

Cba do dhUbair rtabh Fionn 

Ftar a himbt dtife, 
recommends the example of *< I^ngal, 
who never forfook his friend." 

Cha bbuadhaieh gu bratb am meat; — 
" They bcft fucceed who dare." Fing. 
B. 3.— -To avoid being tedious, I fhall 
mention no more of thcfe common fay- 
ings and proverbs from Oflian, though 
they arc ceitainly a moft irrefragable ar- 
gument of the authenticity and great an- 
tiquity of his poems, as alfo of the uni* 
verfal regard that has been always paid 
to them. 
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a place j:, and fome old men who ftill repeat a few of them, as of 
old, round the flame of the winwr fire §." 

But arc thefe the Tcry poemGy it will now be aiked, that have 
been tranilated and pnbHihed . by Mr Macpherfon ? The obferva- 
tions already made have pr<*tty much paved the way to prove, that 
they are the very fame. — ^The poems which this gentleman and his 
friend» gathered from oral traction were certainly no other than 
thofe we have fpoken pf as commonly repeated in the country, and 
the manufcripta he got were the fame, only in greater perfection *. 
— ^While thefe poems were tfanflating, they were accelEble to all 
the curious who could undwita^ them f. They afterwards lay 
\ ' for 

X Captain M'Lacbhn of the J5tB regU enteitwi. at tbia rate for a whole wintcF 

tncnt can fliev afew, of a letter and tcI- f«afon. ' Wbat wonder if the poems of 

Turn fo old as to be fcarce intelligible. Oflian, where fach.was the cnftom, have 

ThcT are thff' remains of many that had been fo long prefer^i^: .., 
been collcfled by his predcceflbrs, the _ -, __,_. , , Z'i.Ji£ii. ... 

M'Lachlans of Kilbnde, who were great , , . «.,•., wo <■ r»ir 

, „, ', , - *, lareeft Mtd moft valnable MS. of OflSan 

.dm„e„ofOffi... A few let. nc.™ ,,/„.„, M.Do«.Id in Crete , it w« 

■...ultript, of Ibme »f ihrii poem. ,rS ^^^^ .__ ^^ ^ bphtn«».oftb. 

i„ tke poflilBon of fevcnd.. ^^_. j^^^_ ^ „ ^^^ ^^^ ^.,^ ^^ 

i Ahhougl this cullom i« fill TJnilh- ^^j ^.^^^ „ ji„„j„ ^ g„, f,^„ jjac- 

rog, tlicte .Ft yet .biii.d»i.ce of inftiinces ^^^^^ ^^ ^ Cbnton Ji 
in all parts of the country to confirm the '--.. ■ 

aflertlon. Near me jnft now, in the pa- f It is rem.tkable. that they were th. 

riOi of Kilnimeri is a traJefman andpoet hell judges to whom Mr M-Phetfon has 

of the name of M'Pbeal, whom I hare »1«»7' ^^ ■"<'"'' "> *»» ■"" ""*- 

heard, for weeks togeiher, repeat ancient "l'- " ""T ^'^ »»■■ !»«« autbentici 

tales and poems, many of them Offian'i, from thefe he (honld moil conceal them, 

from s to lo o'clock in the winter night. Not long ago, he oSFered, of his own ac- 

InGlendovan.Klchrenanparilh. isafa- cord, to (hew them to Mr BfLaggan rf 

mily of the nameof M'Diigali and in the 4id, who is among the bell judges of 

Arirean.Glenorcbayparilh.anotheroflhe the Galic language and antiquities, and 

name of M'Nicol; now almoll eitinS; who bad fiimlfced him with fome part of 

both of which were Cnch fmichui for the original poems. And profeffoc 

fbme generations back, that they could M'Leod of Glafjow, fome years ago, w^. 
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for a con6deraUe time in the hands of the boddcUer, for the in- 
ipeftion of all who chofe to fee them ; and, as if all this had not 
been enough} they were ofiered to die public, had fubfcribers been 
found to encourage tb& undertaking. Nothix^ could be mQre un- 
like an impofture than all this. The laft particular eipecially^ was 
fuch a bold appeal to thoufands, who were capable of knowit^ 
whether thefe were the identical poems which they had been in uft 
of hearing from their infancy, and which they thcmielves had but 
a few months befose given to the editor ; — this, I fay, was fiich a 
bold appeil, as nothing but the confciouihefs of int^^rity said trudi 
could pofltt)ly prefume upon. Befides this, a long lift of reipcc- 
table perfous, gendemen and clergymen *, who had been inornate 
with the briginal, avowed tra the public, diat theie were Oflian's 
poems, and that the traniladon was literal. That all thefe fhould 
proftitute their charadter to iiipport a faUehood, in which they 
had no particular intereft, is an idea too grofs for the conception 
of any body who is not himfelf uttxrly loft to all ienfe of character 
and name. 

Amidst the general wreck to which our traditions and poems 
have fallen for fome time back, many pieces of Oflian are (till re- 
maining, aad are found lo correJpond widi the traniladon. A 
Highlander may perhaps be fufpefted o€ partiality in making this 
a£fertum ; but feveral genden>en of candour from other countries 
have made the experiment, by caufing fuch as had never any accent 
to iee the tranflatJon, to give the meaning of thofe pieces which 

they 

tllowed to compare two whole booln of Dr Blair's Critical DiflccUtioa on the 
Fingal with the original. Foems ol Offian. 

* SeealiftoftfaefeiadMA^aducto i'Mr 
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<iiej repeated : and they declare, that, on comparing the Gallc and 
the EnglUh, they were endrely iatisficd with the juAneis of the 
tranilation f . 

Those fragments of Ofiian, which are ftillmoft generally known, 
are, as we {hould naturally iiippofe, ibme of the mod: beautiful paru 
of his compofition. Among them are. The battle of Lora, the 
epilbde of the Maid of Craca, die moft afifeding parts of Cardion, 
Conlath, Croma, Berrathon, the death of Ofcar in the firft book of 
Temora, and almofi; the whole of Darthula. Now, if thefe and die 
like, are avowedly ancient, and undoubtedly the compofidon of 
Oflian, it is but juitice to allow that he <:ould compoie any other 
part of the colle^on, none of it bong -equal m fome of thefe ia 
pcedcal merit. 

Any further arguments to pTo^r« that the poems we ^Q>eak of »*« 

genuine tranfladons from the GalicTwould, I tmft, be fuperfluous *. 

N This 



f Mf Percy, in \iU pre^ce to Rtliquet 
^eldEngliJh Portrft tells, that he himfclf 
had often done tbis« and found the inter- 
pretaiion^ which he had got txtempor*t 
correfpond with the Englifli tranflation, 
with which they had no accc& to be ac- 
quaioted. Either thefe perfon* were io- 
fpired, or Offian'i poems are authentic. 

• There is, however, one other argument 
that has too much weight to be paffcd OTer. 
It is an aftaai(hing correfpoodence be- 
tween fome of thefe poems, and fcenes 
which they are found to defcribe \ but 
which were too diftant and too ob'fcure 
for the tranflator ever to fee or bear of, 
and concerning which there ia not even 
a traditioiti ^ i*^ >* "'' ^ *^*>^^ Icara i 



fo that Mr M'Fherfon mnft haTe found 
them in MS. otherwife they bad never 
appeared. I mention one tnftance, cho- 
fen purpofely from the part lead Icnown 
in Galic of the whole colle^lion. It 
is one of the fongs of Selma. The names 
ofDauraand Erath there fpoken of are fo 
uncommon, that I am confident we va-j 
Aeij any body to produce any inftance of 
their being beard in name, fumame, or 
tradition. Tet in an obfcure, and almoft 
inaecelEble part of Argylelhire, which 
it is certain the tranflator of Ollian never 
faw, and which from his own filence, the 
Clence of tradition upon that ftory, and 
the diftance and obfcurily of theplace,it 
is equally certain he nercr heard of,— in 
ibis 
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This being allowed, then, a« it well may, it will eafily appear 
that they cau belong to no aera but that very remote one to which 
the tranflator has affigned them. 

A COURSE of many centuries muft have intervened, before theie 
compofitions could become, as we have feen they were, the com- 
mon tales, fongs, and proverbs of a people. We can likewife trace 
back the genius of the Galic poetry and manners for feveral ages ; 
and find by the difference, that it is far beyond thefe we muft look 
forhisxra f. Theutterfilenceabout Clans bids us retire fttU farther. 
To which we are alfo dire^ed both by the names of places and per- 
fons mentioned in the poems themfelves. In the time of Oflian» 
the names of the Hebrides, like thofe of the main land, were all 
defcriptive and fignificant ; from which it is evident, he lived before 
their c<mqueft by the Norwegians *, as they got at that time their 

pre- 

thisplace can be traced out the Tcryfcenc, body can fappofe that the tranflator of 

and the very uncommon names of that epi- OIEan could thus ftumble, by chance, on 

fode, whichof allthc'coHcdionispeThaps names the lead common and places the 

tbcleaft knownto a Galic antiquary. The leaft known, fo as to make fo many cir- 

ifiand to which the traitor Erath beguil- cumftances cxaftly corrcfpond with his 

ed Dura flill retains bis name of Innii" poems, without his ever knowing it, we 

£rMtb, " the ifland ©f Erath." The fer- muft certainly allow this a moft con- 

ry and farm contiguous to it, derive from founding proof of their authenticity. 
Mm alfo their name ; and about a mile t The decline of the Galic poetry was- 

dillant from it is another farm, confift- muchowingtotbcaholitionoftheDruidi,. 

ing of an extenCve heath bounded by a whoinfiru£led and fuperintended the or- 

large mountain-ilrcam, and ftill retaining der of the bards, as alfo to the office 

from that unfortunate lady the name of being maile hereditary. The Galic man- 

Durt^int " the ftream of Daura.** And nets degenerated equally fall after Ken- 

what further confirms that this is tbe nethM'Alpin remored the feat of royalty 

fccne defcribed by Offian is, that fereral Aom Caledonia, to tbe country of tbe 

places within Gght of it are denominated FiAs whom be fubdued. 
from Connal, and others of bis heroes, * They were entirely conquered by 

vhofe names are better known. As no- Harold Hufager in 875 ) and ib much in. 
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prefent names, wliich are not, like thofe on the continent, of a Ga- 
lic etymon. The names of perfons la thefc countries likewife, ever 
fince the introdu(^on of Chriftianity, were ahnoft all derived from 
apoftles, faints, martyrs, miflionaries, or crowned heads : but the pro- 
per names of Oflian are quite of another caft ; all defcriptive. This, 
together with his notions of a future ftate, which are fo difierent 
from thofe which Chriftianity teaches, will clearly evince that he 
lived before it was propagated in this part of the kingdom. His 
tranflator gives feveral reafons for placing him about the end of the 
third, or the begimiing of the fourth century* j and to enter into 
any nicer dtfquifitiononthehead, were as idleasitwouldbeufelefs. 
That his poems are ancient and authentic, is all that we contend 
for. And, as we hope that fxifficient evidence has been given for 
tMs, we proceed, 

in. To anfwer fome objedtions which have been made to their 
being genuine. Of thefe the inoft weighty are, — ^That fuch an ear- 
ly, period could not produce fuch poems ; — ^That if it had, they 
could not be fo long preftrved in fo illiterate a country ; — and. 
That the editions of thefe poems are not now more numerous.^ 
Each of thefc objeAions we fhall endeavour to diicuia in wder. 
Lefler obftacles may perhaps meet us in our way, which we fliall 
endeavour to remove as they occur. 

I . With regard to the firft objedion, there are many reafons that 
may account, not only for fbch excelknt poetry, but even refined mo- 
rals, being found in fo early a period of fociety. Among all nations 
N 2 whofe 

feftedbythcDanesforaconfiderabletime and Wart's Antlq. p. 57. &c. 
before,thattheyiniglitbcfaidtobemthcir • Diflertation prefixed to Offian'i 
poffeffioa. Torfoeus in Oread, p. 10, n. poems. 
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whofe earlier ftages we have any account of, poetry was the firft 
and favourite ftudy. In poetry, legiflators gave their codes/ oracles 
their anfwers, and prieils their precepts. In Greece, the old acade- 
my of the world, poetry was in this repute, not only before the in- 
trodu(5lion of letters, when the afllftance which it gave the memory 
might plead in its favours ; but, even long after that period, no com- 
pofition coiddberelifhedthat wasdeftitute of the charms of poetry! 
Not only Orpheus and Linus, but the lefs ancient Heiiod and 
' Homer, lived fome ages before Phereeides *, who, according to Pli- 
ny, was the firft who wrote profe in the Greek language. 

Among the nations of the Eaft, poetry had the fame early atten- 
tion paid to it. The book of Job, the (ddeft in the world, is high- 
ly poetical. In the wellem parts, the remains of Runic and Cel- 
tic poetry fhew how early and how carefully this art was cultiva- 
ted ; infomuchy ^t fbme nations could never be reconciled even 
to the fcriptxu-es till they had got them in the form of poems f. And 
in the new world, the Spaniards and others have found excellent 
poetry among tribes entirely unacquaint^ with letters. To fop- 
ply this defeA, indeed, it was neceffary this art fhould be encou- 
raged by them, as well as for the high pleafure which it yielded. 
A defire of perpetuating their names, their anions, and uiefid in- 
ventions, is natural to mankind. And due, in early periods, muf^ 
have been trufted to tradition, which could not preferve it long 
without the charms of verfe and harmony of numbers. This alone 
could render the vehicle & lig^t and eafy of conveyance, that the 

tranf- 

* He livedabouttbetuneof Cynu, as that thefe acqutfcd iH at oirce a perfec- 

did ^o PhaUrisj, who vijote facb elegant tion which diflances all future imitation- 
lettera, and.£roptbewriteroftbeFablca.. f Du Cheoe, ap. Pelloat. bift* de* 

h.ii«>tfareigntoonrpar{[Ofetoobfcrve^ Celt. 2..10,. 
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tranTnutting of it to pofterity would be rather a pleafure than a 
biirden. And once the praftice was begun, the policy of every 
ftate found it ufeftil to encourage it, as the belt means of {tirring 
up every noble fpirit to imitate thoft actions which he heard fo 
highly praiftd. 

The language of infant ftates is likewife, as was obferved above, 
from its want of coptoufiiers, ftrong, figurative, and poetical- 
Their paffions are unfettered and free, and their imagination bold 
and a(5live. Thefe are all clrcumftances more favourable to poetry, 
than any in the more advanced ftages of fociety j and thofe poets 
who have flourifhed neareft this early ftate in any country, are ge* 
nerally they who have beft fucceeded, if ahappygeniusfeconded their 
fituation. Hence the Mufes have always their refidence afligned 
them in the mountains : An allegory, by vrhich the poets mean, 
that the hunting , ftate, in wluch the body is unbroken with toilj. 
and the nund eaiy and unencumbered with care, is the proper e- 
pocha of poetry. Now this was the sera in which Of&an lived ; lo 
diat his fituadtm was rather advantageous than otherwiie, if he had 
but a genius to improve it. 

But beudes thefe circumftances, common to the ancient Cale- 
donians with other ftates in the like period, there are others of sc 
more peculiar nature, which muft have had a happy influence both 
upon their poetry and morals. — Of thefe the inftitution of the 
Bards and Druids deferves the Gi^ mention. The Druids of Bri- 
fcun in general were in fiich eftimatlon for their knowledge abroad^ 
that from Gaid, and other ndghbouring countries, diiciples flock- 
en to them as to a feminary of learning. At h,ome, they were 
luld in. a ftill higher veneration, lliey were not only the priefts 

and 
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and philoibpners, but virtually the Tery fovereigns of every ftate 
where their religion prevailed. They had the education of the 
young, the diredlion of the old, and no bufinefs whatever of any 
moment could be done without them. In natural philofophy, they 
had all the experiments of paft ages flowing down to them in one 
xminterrupted channel, which was perpetually growing ; infomuch 
that it required a ftudy of twenty years to become mafters of their 
knowledge. And jn morals, we may fuppof*e they made at Icaft as 
great a proficiency as the philofophers of other countries ; confider- 
ing their many and lingular advantages. Accordingly, we are told» 
that, " contemning all fublunary things, they raiied thiir thoughts 
to fublimer objedls, and boldly allerted the foul's immortality f ." 
In a word, no fct of men were ever polTefled of fo much authori- 
ty, or were held in ib high a veneration, as the Druids. Every 
diing in this world was at their difpoial ; and they pretended, and 
were believed to have alio, by a delegated power, the diipofal of 
whatever was defirablc in the other. What wonder, then, if every 
noble and amiable virtue flourifhed, under the patronage of this 
venerable order, to the degree that we find it reprefented in the 
poems of Offian ? Or what wonder if poetry arrived at liich perfec- 
fe^on, in a coimtry where there was not only, from age to age, a 
{landing order of poets, but ^uch men as thefe to be its teacho's, en- 
couragers, and rewarders ? 

The bards, too, whom we may call a lower order of religious, 

contributed greatly to form both the poetry and the morah of the 

period we ipeak of. No venal, mercenary tribe, were then the 

buds. Next to the Druids, they were of all men the moft refpetfl- 

* ed 

f Amm. Marcel. 1. 15. 
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ed t- They were chofen from die moft promifing geniufes, and 
from the beft families j infomuch that we find thoft of the royal 
line itfclf, as Oflian, Fergus, and Fillan, ambitious of being in the 
number. They were formed and educated in the college of the 
Druids ; and it depended on their behaviour and merit, whether 
they might not, one day, be initiated into their myfteries, and ad- 
mitted as member?. With the advantages of this education, and 
. the Ipurs of this ambition, the bards would exert their talents for 
poetry, and recommend to the utmoft every virtue which the Dru- 
ids taught them to- inculcate. And as every one's prefcnt fame 
and future happinefs depended entirely, as they fuppofed, on the 
praife of the bard, every one would ftrive to the utmoft to deferve 
it. By this means, the manners of the nation, by precept, by 
example, and by prefent as well as future intereft, would foon be 
formed. Every great and amiable quality of the foul would ex- 
pand itlclf ; and, where every thing contributed to forward its 
growth, would foon arrive, in fai^, at a height, which, in our po- 
fifhed times, we are apt to confider as only ideal, or poetical. 

That the fongs of the bards fhould have fo much influence on 
the manners of the Celtic tribes, will appear lefe ftrange, if we ob-» 
ferve the eflfeift which poetry has had on other nations in the like 
early period. When the poets afcribe to fongs the power of bring- 
ing down the moon from heaven, charming the fierceft animals, 
and making rapid rivers ftop their falling waters to Uften to the 
poet's numbers $ j they can certainly mean no lefs, dian that poe- 
try 

\ After the extinflion of the DniidG, fame privifege ; and, in the reign of the- 

tlie bards are faid to have been for vmoj great Haiold Harfager, fat next the king, 

agea the next in dignity to the Icing. The at table. Torfxus in Oread. 
Scandinavian bards, or fcalda, held the %. See Viig. eel. I. 
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try has power to raife the moft violent pafliotis, and to h.j diCm { 
that it has power to change the nature, to conjure, to tranfpoit, to 
r^Tiih. To what a degree this power was then exerted, is a mat- 
ter of which we can ibrm now -no juft idea. For, in the infancy 
of fociety, as In the infancy of life, the paffions are not only more 
powerful and. violent, but alfo more fudden, flexible, and yielding. 
In either cafe, till a certain advanced period is reached, we meet 
with no cool, calm, and deliberate determinadons. Hence the 
greater influence which poetry has in that early period on the pal^ 
floQS of mankind. An influence attefted by the annals of the hlflo- 
rian, no lefs than by the feble and allegory of the poet. There, to 
mention but a few inftances, and thefe too in a much more ad- 
vanced period than what we fpeak of, we find Sappho kindling in 
many breafts a pafEon, by no other beauty than that of her poems; 
we find the monfler Phalaris melted into man, by the mufe of Ste- 
fichonis ; Alexander leaping to his arms, as in a phrenzy, at the 
fong of Tlmotheus ; and the difpirited Spartans roufed to courage 
by the fongs of Tyrtaeus. In confequence of this influence of poe- 
try over the paflions, we find, that in all ftates, the minority of 
which we have any account of, it has been encouraged and ho- 
noured ; die perfon of its profeflbrs held facred, and their character 
refpe<^ed. The greatefi lawgivers, as Lycurgus and Solon, prac 
rifed or patronized the art ; and the greateft warriors^ as Alexander 
and Cxfar. The hoUefl men, as Mofes, David, and Solomon, were 
eminent for their OsiW in it ; and even the wild Scythian hero, 
Odin, thought it his intereft as a ftatefman, to pradtife and recom- 
mend it. To poliflied nations, poetry affivds plealure ; but to in- 
&nt fliates. It afllbrds not only pleafiire, but advantage. And, for 

Che 
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the one r^fon or the other, both h&ve- never failed to recommend 
it, by making it an ingredittit in their.futdt-e ftlicity ; all ages, na- 
tions, and religions, agreeing in giving mufic and poetry a place 
in their paradife, however much they difier in their other notions 
of it. — If, therefore, poetry has beettthns early cultivated by other 
nations, and allowed to have fuch influence upon their morals, 
much more might it be expected to fiourifh here, under its pecu- 
liar advantages, fo as to produce all the efie^ afcribed to it upon 
•the Caledonian heroes. - 

It may be thought ftill lefs ftrange, that characters fo refpeiStable 
as the Celtic bards, fhould, under the aufpices of the Druids, havi 
fuch influence in forming the manners of their age, when we con- 
fider, that, in later and lefs pliant times, fuch flroIUng ibngfters aft 
the Provtnfoi Trobadores have been able to give rife to the romantid 
iyftem of knight-errantry. Tlie truth is, when die human mind, 
becomes ^miliar with any fet of ideas, and revolves them over fot 
a. long time, it takes pleaiiire iil them from acquaintance, and coa- 
tradts a likenefs to them from the principle of imitation. In any 
period of fociety, therefore, the' fongs which men are moft conver- 
fant with, muft contribute much to form their temper and behavi- 
our. But they do this more efpecially in the earlieft ftages, when 
the ideas, the tranfaftions, the wants, and the cares of men are few( 
and when the mind, having little elfe to attend to, " hums" con- 
dnually its ibng, and broods "with pleafure over that favotoite ob-* 

In accounting for \ht refinement of ftntiinents afcribed to the 

age of Fingal, we tnay join with the effefts of foetry, thofe of its 

fifter-^art, mu£c. The irtfluence of this upon the paflions, is, like 

O Che 
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the other, uniycrfally allowed to be exceeding great. It muft diere- 
fore have been early laid hold of, as a proper handle for forming 
the morals of men. Accordingly, the poets, who always couch 
truth under their fables, have afcribed to the lyres of Orpheus, A- 
rion, and Amphion, the miraculous power, not only of taming the 
wiideft of men, but of charming even wild beafl and fifhes. Nay, 
they tell us, that even the inanimate creation was wrought upon by 
fuch founds. Raviflied by their magic force, trees defcended from, 
their mountains ; ftones rofe from their quarry ; cities lifted their 
ipiry heads into the clouds j rivers ftopt, or changed their courfe, 
to liften J and fields, before difmal and dark, aflumed a fmile of 
joy. Even the inexorable'Pluto himfelf relented with the irrefift- 
ible charms of the lyre of Orpheus, and, grimly fmiling, refigned 
to tiini his loved Eurydice. — Whatever allowance we make here for 
poetical liberty, we ihall flill have this much left, that muiic has a 
vaft influence over the paflions, and had. ^ principal hand in the 
firft civilization of mankind, 'this much modem, as well as an.- 
cicQt, poets hint to us, when they tell us that 

** MuGc has charms to fbothe the favage br«aft,, 

** To foften Tocks,^ and bend the knotted oak." 

But, Aould any one think, that truth cannot be h^ from 
poets, we may add, tfiat on this fubjedl, divines, philofophers, and 
lawgivers, have fpoken, though, in a diflerent language, the fame 
mining. Sa feniible were the ancients of the connexion between 
mufic and morals, that thdr religion and laws had generally the 
fuperintendency ofthc one as well as of the other. In Egypt, in 
Crete, and in Sparta, the laws regulated die number of ftrings in 
tfee lyre y and the laft-mencioned ftate baniQxed Timotheus for the 
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crime of adding to diem. Even in fcripture, the chanmng of an 
evil fpirit, and the calming of the moft violent fallies of nature, is 
afcribed to muiic, wMch the religious of almofl all ages have adopt- 
ed into their facred fervice ; if we except a fevr, veho can perhaps 
give no orthodox reafon for difcarding this great help both of mend- 
ing the manners, and of heightening the devotion. To a ftranger, 
at lead, they feem to lie under a vaft disadvantage, in tlieir at- 
tempts to form the heart with fewer tools than heaven and reafon 
have allowed them, and cannot fo caSHj fi)ar aloft after taking ofiTa 
part of their wings. But leaving theie to aSs^ that fpirituaUty on 
earth, which, in their own belief, even the worfhip of heaven does 
not pretend to, we return to our fubje(5l. 

Music, we fee, has been univerfally allowed to have an intimate 
connexion with the moral fyftem. The ancient Caledonians then, 
were a nation of muiicians. The art was -not at all pecuhar to 
the Bards, although they were the chief mafters of it. Eve-; 
ry hero, every virgin, could " touch the harp, and melt thft 
foul *." This univerfality of the art was probably owing in 
fome mcalure to the fimplicity of the inftrument. In the an- 
cient ftates of Greece, the harp, coniilling of only four firings, was 
of fo fimple a conftrudlion, tliat warriors, women, and even chil- 
dren, engaged in other purfuits and avocations, could play upon 
it. In Egypt the cafe vras the fame, -infomuch that even the If- 
raelitifh women, notwithftanding die fevcrity-of their bondage, 
could all of them play on inftruments of mufic f . The Caledo- 
O 2 nian 

* Beda gives us to unilerftand, that, who was lb afhamedhecould not play up- 
even in the 7th century, the harp was fo on it, that he flunk awajr for fear of cx- 
generally played in Biitaio, that it vai poflng himfelf. L. 4. c. 24. 
cudomary to hand it from one to one U 4- Ezod. xr. zo. ■ ■ 
ihcir entertainments i and fptaks of one • Tern- 
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liian or Brkifii h^rp we may ftippofe to h^re been, in its coaftnic- 
bon, equally iimple, and in its e&^s equally powerful.-^In the 
vlciilitude of all Kuman affairs, not only tfa£ ancient harp, but erea 
the ancieat fcieoce of mufic, has been in a great meaftuv loft, and 
fupplied only by what is made up of certain notes that felt into the 
fancy of a poor friar in chanting his matins *. But to whatever 
it was owing, the ancient mufic had iuch a power of moving the 
heart and opening the iluice of the tears, as fome would paTs now 
for poetical fiiftion ; whilft better judges relblve it into true j^loib- 
pby, and fhew that the effed of mu£c upon the paiEons became leis 
powered in proportion as the harmony became more complex f. 
This natural effeiS of the ancient xciufic would be greatly height- 
ened by the excellency of the Caledonian fongs, with which 
thdr mn£c was always accompanied %. And if the conftant re- 
petiuon of thefe, which breathed every tender feeling, kindled e- 
very noble paffion, and celebrated every brave and generous ai^on, 
had, lingly, fuch eBte&. as has been already remarked, how irre- 
fiftible nnift have been their force when the harp joined all its charm» 
in their aid ! — pThe ancient Caledonian poetry is full of ftrokes of 
nature and of paiBcm. The muiic would be congenial to it ; ten- 
der, plaintive, ^d moving ; a caft which flill diftinguiJhes the 
sldeft of the Caledoman airs, and which of all others is beft calcu- 
lated to impreiS the heart with thofe foft and fympathetic feeling* 
i^ch are mofl ^.vourable to morals.. Its e&t^ would be ftill mote- 

in- 

* Temple's Mifcef. ToLii. gencnL It appears to bars been the- 

. c ^ _» (- T7- J praaiceofotheraocientnationsalfoi foi- 

f See Gregory's Comp. View, and ', „ . - , ^ 

. . u-ii t%M r 't^''"** «»Ui inftrumental maGc, by itfelf. 

Brown's Hiftory of Mufic. ■,-.■.. . . . ; 

an infipid thing, and treats H witb great. 
X ZKodonis affirma tluc o£ the Celts in contempt.- 
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increa&d by die reafbns formerly inenuoaed of tKe paflions and 
feelings of men bdmg then Arong, and the imagiimtioh warm, 
and ea^T* yiekUng to erery imprelfion of enthufiafm and rapture. 
Men were not yet afhamed to indulge their innoc«it asnd tender 
feelings, when the foul was " harrowed up" with either pleafure or 
pain. Under the dominion of emotions not peculiar to the wanndi 
of eaftem climes, but the Tiniverfal o£&pring of infant nature, they 
could freely *' lift up their voice and weep," whedier grief or joy 
demanded the Sympathetic tear. In fuch an age then, fuch means,, 
begun too when the mind was young and moft iuiceptible of im- 
preflion, and not only daily but hourly repeated, could not fail 
to give the foul a poUfti and a fmoodinefs now hardly to be cre- 
dited. Every repetition would, by affociation of id«as, ** conjure 
up" all the emotions which the fame fong had formerly produced,. 
with the ideas of innocent and early days annexed to them, and 
with the image of, perhaps, the lover, father, friend, or acquain- 
tance, to whofe memory die piece' was confecrated : while at the 
fame time a glow of emulatiMi would mix vrith thefe tendered feel- 
ings of the foul, fanned with the pleaiing hope of receiving one day 
the like fame. Call him a Hon or a tygcr that could not be foften- 
ed and civilized by thofe means ; if he was a human being, he could 
notreiift them. If the virtue^ of the ancient Caledonians, couQ-^ 
dering theft caules, had been lefs perfcdl, the wonder had been 
greater than their being fo exalted as Offian deicribes them.. 

Fk^h the plain way of livii^ and other circnmftances told us 
of the age of Fingal, we are apt to connetH: with it the idea of bar- 
baroua and iavage. Some other tribes in the hundng (late have 

beea 
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been found fo * } and we infer that die Caledonians were like them, 
although the peculiar circumAances already mentioned were fuffi- 
cient to create a vafl (hflference. With thefe, one other circum- 
ftance muft be taken into the account, which is, that though this 
people were then in the hunting ftate, or but juft emerging out of 
it, they were hr from being a very infant colony. The High- 
lands of Scotland, owing to the untowardnefa of their foil and 
climate, may be faid to be ftill in a ftate of pafturage, or but 
very litde beyond it. And if they have remained in this fecond 
ftage for fifteen hundred years, they might poflibly take fo long a 
fpace to pais through the firft, and by that means have time enough, 

under 



* Many have queftioned whether civi- 
lized ftates are poflefled of more rirtue 
than tfaofe to which wc give the name of 
tariarotu. There are at Icaft more ex- 
ceptions to the common opinion than the 
Caledonians. Tacitus afcribes to the old 
Vude Germans all the viitnes which Of- 
£an afcribes to his herocBj who were ori- 
ginally the fame people, and had the fame 
cullomEi religion, and laws. *' The 
morals of that people (fays that hiftarian) 
exceed the bell laws dcTifed by other na- 
tions ;" Gehn. c. 19. Raynal gives the 
fame charafter to the tribes of Canada, 
rude and nnpolilhed as they Teemed. 
" They were (fays he) obliging, difin- 
tereftcd, ferJous, fond of independence, 
benevolent, and humane. Thef difco- 
vered their benevolence by taking great 
care of widows, orphans, and ih€rm peo- 
ple i and by Iharing their proviGons with 
the anfortunate and dillrefled. They 
fiiewed their hofpitaJity by keeping open, 
by day and night, their huts and tables. 



to travellers and ftrangers, &o." And, 
with regard to their poetry, the fame au- 
thor fays, that « their foul exprelTcd 
what their eyes faw ; that their language 
painted natural ohjc£ls in ftroog colour- 
ing } that the boldeft metaphors were fa- 
miliar to them in common convcrfation, 
and that their public fpeecbes were full 
of images, energy, and pathos." The ex- 
cellency of this people's morals was pro- 
bably owing in a great meafure to their 
love of poetry; for, their -hiftorian parti- 
cularly remarks, that they were fond of 
fongs. The darkcft and moft gloomy vi- 
ces of the foul are quite inconGftent with 
a high rclifti for poetry and mufic- Hence 
the niceft obfcrvers of human nature have 
remarked, that from fouls of this refined 
call nothing unfair or cruel is to be 
dreaded; but that, on the contrary. 
The msn uho tut not mnlie la himrdf. 
And it not mov'd wiih toneoti of fweei faund. 
It Si foT tiufoD, (tniigem, tad Tpoilf. 

SaAKtlPEAK. 
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under their peculiar advanti^es, to fomi their morals. If we fap^ 
pofe the mountains flocked butwith a fifth or tenth of the animaU 
■which they now fupport, they wonld afford ample provifion for the 
conTumers, who do not feem to have been numerous, and who 
were always thinned by yrar, and by colonies to the adjacent He- 
brides, and to the moft contiguous parts of Ireland. — Here, then^ 
was little room for quarrels or feuds; which would not,, in any' 
erent, find a ready entrance am<nig a tribe diftin(5t from all others, 
cloiely allied among themfelves, and, as always happens in fuch 
cafes, ftrong in their attachments, and even violent in their friend- 
{htps. It is only vt^en fociety advances, and the numbers abd 
wants of men grow many, that their interefts beg^ .to juftle and 
interfere, fo as to kindle, and by their coUifion bring go light, a 
dioufand vices tilt then unknown. The Caledonians were ftill 
farther removed from thefe extravagancies, by coniining their de- 
iires within narrow bounds, and being contented with only the 
necelTaries of life *. Whenever thefe b^;an to fail in this moun-^ 
tain or valley, ^k was but fhifting to the next, which was co- 
vered with plenty. Strabo tells us, that the Britons, in general,, 
removed from one |^ace to- another ; and the remains of old builds 
ings^ and the namesof places, in all eoniers of the Highlands, prove 
this to have been the manner of Fingal. : 

This method of procuring fubfiftence,. at the very eafy eKpence 

of- 

* Thefe wer? greatly reduced hj ttieir wat t^e caft vhh focne otter ancient Wf 

eating only once a-day. In Galic our tions> appears from the faying of the ci-- 

names for breakfaft, dinner, mA /upper, tizcn of Abdera, who " thanked the goJs- 

are quite modern and exotic. Lin, or that Xerxes and bis army ate but one^ 

■*- daily meal," fupplie^ till of late the meal a-day." 
|lKe of all t^e three.- That the fame * Vid- 
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of a little amufement, had a benign sSpe^ oa erery virtoe; but 
was peculiarly ^roarable to that delicacy with which we find the 
tender fcx always treated b^ Oflian*s heroes. Unlike thofe 
tribes to whom they are ibmctimcs uajufUy compared, the ancient 
Caledonians had no lands to till, nor any rigorous fervices to im- 
poTe upon their females. The only occiipation, himting, was the 
provmce and the pleaiiire of the men. So that nothing remained 
for the other ies, but " to weave the robe for their love." — ^We 
would allow female charms and female virtue that deference which 
they never fail to procure when properly exerted, and which make 
them capable of fubduing even thoie who can fubdue tiie elephant 
:and the limi. But leaving tbefe altogether out of the queftion, the 
Teafbn juft now mentioned, in concurrence efpecially with thofe ta- 
ken notice of above, is fufficicnt to account for the delicacy with 
which the fair icx are treated by our Caledonian heroes. They who 
made this ot^e^on tx> the poems of OOian, might obierve it wds 
not peculiar to this people. Many other nations called by the 
name of barbariiau had the fame efteem for their women. When 
Hannibal pailed through Gaul to crofs the Alps, it was an article 
in a treaty made with him, tliat if a Gaul offered any injury t» a 
Carthaginian, he Ihould be tried before the court o£ the Gatdiih 
women. The Germans allowed thar women the like privileges. 
And we find the Allans and Pifans fubmitdng their diflferences to a 
court of lixteen women. Such alfo was the veneration of the Ethio- 
pians for their matrons, that, in die very heat of their quarrels, 
they laid down their arms if one of them but made her appearance *. 

In 

* Vid. Flut. de Mulier. Pol;«n. Strat. lefs cinlized dian the Celts, held at thu 
1.7. Tacit. Hlft. 4. 61. Paufan. Eliac. time thefemale Ccx in the higheft regard. 
&c. — Even the Scandinaviaoe,' though Vid. Lord Kaims's Sketches. 
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In Britain, in particular, as we are told by Tacitus and others, 
women were held in fuch honour, at that time, as to be often ia- 
trufted with the reins of government, and even with the command 
of armies. And there are inftances on record, which fhew the^ 
were not unworthy of fo much confidence J. 

Simple as the age of Fingal was, there are many reaibm that 
may induce us to think, that the Caledonians were, long before his 
time, a people; and that the contemplative Druids had fpace 
enough to form a fyftem of morals, as well as the Bards to im- 
prove that poetry.— How early Britain was inhabited after the de- 
luge or diiperfion, cannot be eafily aicertained ; but we may fup- 
pofe it happened in a very few centuries. Iliofe nations that mo- 
ved weftward, confined by the Mediterranean on the left, and by 
the Hyperborean colds on the right, keepii^ clear of woods and 
mondTes, and fcorning the toils and cares of tillage and pafturage, 
while^he tra^ before them allured them with the promiie of lu- 
ftenance by the amuiement of himting, would thus arrive with a 
pretty rapid progrefs in thefe countries f* The inhabitants of the 
ibuth of Britain carried cm a tin trAde with very diftant nations, 
-accor<Ung to Sammes and others, before the rime of the Trojan war ; 
P and 

fWhcn tbefe were the Danners of the or TraihaL 
South-Britoni, KngaTs predeceffors, who + Neither the ftrtit of the Hcllefpont, 
had affifted them at commanders in chief or even of Dover, would be fuch an oh- 
of the Caledonian forces when inTWled ftade u w« are ^ to imagine. A few 
hj the Romans, had opportunity enough rafts might eafiJy tranfport fuch at did not 
to learn from them, if we fuppofe that value their liret too much to make the 
before then they fell fliort of them, experiment ; if we fuppofe the children 
And the manners of th« better foit are of thofe who b«i]t fis^l had fo foon loft 
always a law to their inferiors j fo that alfthe arts of their forefathers, as not to 
their people, who were continually about be able to join together a few planks. 
Iheir perfon, might all learo cf Fingal ■ g^c 
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and were fo ancient a people in the times of Ccefar and Diodonisv '. 
diat they had lofl atl tradition of thdr origin ^ inibmuch, that 
thefe authors fuppofed them to have been " a creation by them- 
felves." And we naay believe, that no part of the ifland would ap- 
ply itfelf to agricultiire or commerce, while another part of it 
could give fubiiilence only for amufement^ 

There are in the Highlands many monuments that fliew their 
populoufnefs and power in an xra long prior to that of Fingal. 
Of thefe are elpecially the carns^ or mounts of ftones raifcd over 
die aihes of their great men; the number of whom, and the 
^urUhing ftate of the country, we may conje^re, not only from 
the multiplicity of tbefe, but alfo from their fize, and from the 
immenie diilance from which the materials were fometimes carried. 
By a ftrange revolution, however, which only a long courfe of 
ages could have brought about, this ceremony, from being a mark 
of diitin^ion, was converted by the Druids, long before the time 
of Fingal) to a punifhment on the mofl infamous criminals. The 
rem^s of ieveral vitrified towers ftill to be ften in the Highlands, 
ieem to prove, that the inhabitants of thefe countries enjoyed even 
the comforts of life in a period more remote than the age of Fin- 
gal, or the invafion of the Romans, as no fuch mode of architec- 
ture has been fince pratftifed *. The veftiges of many other build- 
ings too, though not vitrified, feem to claim an equal antiquity, 
both from their names and appearances. Walls half funk in earth,, 
their ftones half mouldered into duft, and the very rocks on which- 
they flood often half confumed by the encroachments of another 
^ment, are ** tales of other years** indeed. Thefe and various o- 

ther 

* See Williams on y'ltiiBed raini.. 
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rfier reafons have induced ieveral fearchers into antiquity to tHnfc 
that barbarilin and ciTility had run their circle more than once in 
dtefe countries ; which appear to have been in a flourifhing condi- 
tion long before they had iiink into that dark night from which 
they are but ftill emerging *. 

Many other reafons might be afligned for the excellency of the 
poetry and morals alcribed to the xra of OHian ; but as this head 
has been purfued too far akeady, we Hiall only ium up the argu- 
ment, and proceed to the next capital obje(5tion,— It has been ob-- 
P 2 ferved. 



* Againft tliefc arguments for the 
antiquitj of the Caledonians even in 
tbc time of Fingal, it it no fufficient ob> 
■cAion that they were ftHI ignorant of 
agriculture, dellitute of riches, and not 
acquainted with manj arts or fcieocea. 
Indances of the like nature may be found 
in hiflory. Attica muft barebeen many 
ages inhabited, before Ceres, much about 
the reign of David, brought thither the 
art of fowing corn. The ScyCbians and 
Spartans had the fame foveretgn con- 
tempt for lilrer and gold ( and the an- 
cient Gauls, wlio were the fame people, 
and had the fame language and religiom 
with (he fird inhabitants of Britain, 
made no other nfe of thefe metals than 
to throw them into the MaiKlian lake, as 
the mofl acceptable fervice they could do 
the gods. As to arts, the Caledoni* 
^ns, like many other ancient nations, 
lived in fuch contented limplicity, that 
they thought but few of them ncceflary. 
Thefe few, however, feem to have reach- 
ed a HMturity that we are not aware of. 
The working of iron they uoderftood 



well : at lead their arms, the only thing 
for which they needed the forge, feem 
to have been well tempered. Their robes, 
fo often compared to the " bow of the 
fliower," Ihew they undcrftood, not onlf 
the manufacturing of cloathi] hut could 
alfo give them a variety of tints, for which 
theit rocks abd vegetables fupplied them, 
as the; .ftill do, with mateiials. . Thdc 
fliips, in which tbey performed fuch long 
and dangeroBS voyages, muft have been 
well huiltandof a conliderableiizc. And 
the remains of their vitriEed houfes Ihew 
they were no ftraogers to the art «f 
lodging themfelves comfortably, when 
the inclemency of the feafon required it. 
Their muGcal inftruments need fcarce be 
mentioned,, it being allowed they weie 
pretty Gmple, as were alfo their litters, 
or chariots of war. — Such as think it 
ahfurd to afcribe chariots of war 4o 
the age and country of Oflian, may con- 
fult Fomponius Mela, (1. 3.} who tella 
that the Britons in general fought in fuch 
cars and chariots. 

tTo 
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ferved, that if any art could be faid to have been cultivated -with 
all pofiible care by the Caledonians, it waa poetry. Tliia, be- 
iides the predileifUon of all ftates in its favours, enjoyed, among 
them, peculiar advantages. Their manner of life was extremely 
favourable to it j as was alfo that age of fociety in which they U- 
Ted. Their language, original and ftrong tj was alfo capable of 
every inflexion and modulation, and peculiarly adapted to exprefs 
every paflicm, and to fuit every ftrain, whether fubltme or tender. 
The education of the bards, under fuch mailers as the Druids, was 
highly advantageous to them. Themfelves, too, an order of fuch 
importance to the public, were chofen from the bed families and 
moll promillng geniufes. And whatever talents they had, they 
wanted no ipur to exert. For their own honour and refpeifl, with 
the virtues of the community, depended, in a great meafure, on 
their diligence and iiiccefs. To facilitate this fuccefs, they were 
fumiflied not only with the fruits of thar own long ftudy and ob- 
fervation, but alfo with the compolition of all the generations be- 
fore them, lince ever ** the light of the fong** had 6rfl dawned ; as 
they had always a Handing order or college of poets to preferve 
them and add to them. They had the advantage of one another's 
converlation, which would excite their emulation, and make them 

afpire 

f To what ha< teen remarlted on this pliilofopher further obfcrves, that more of 

particular in a former note, (p. 90.) we thi» originality, or correfpondence be- 

ma; add, that Plato (in Cratyl.) malcet tween the objc^ and the name, was to 

that difference between the language of be fonnd in the language of the barba- 

the godi and that of men, which Homer riant, than in the Greek tongue. The 

alfo fpeaks of, conGft entirely in th^ one's fame notion feems to be applicable to the 

being original and exprcI&Te of the thing language of Adam in paradife, from Gen. 

fignificd, while the other is in a great ii. 19., a paflage which Flato might pro— 

ncafutearbitrary and compounded. That oably bare fcen< 
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alpire to eminence. They were always prefent, and generally en* 
gaged in every grand fcene tKat was tranicu^ed ; which could not 
fail CO infpire their mufe with the trueft and nobleft kind of fire. 
Their mind too, befides being converfant with a people of well- 
formed morals at home, was opened and expanded by thdr fre- 
quent intercoxtrfe with other nations around them, who were long 
before then civilized by their commerce with foreigners, and wi& 
fHiom the Caledonians had the advantage of converiing in their 
own language. — Now, when all thefe favourable circumftances,and 
many more, concurred with a firft-rate genius, as in the cafe of 
Offian, what wonder if they produced a very celebrated poet ?— 
To think that the only avoiue to knowledge, or the only cultiva- 
tion of the mind, is by bodes, (though the Druids and their difci- 
pies might not want.thrfcncither),i3 a nM-row and a wrong way of 
thinking. Converfation, adion, and otample, open and expand 
It much more powerfully. To hear, to converfe, and to vie with 
UUin, Alpin, Carril, and Ryna, would be of more avail to Oilian 
than a thoufand volumes. For which reaj(bn geniufes have been 
obftrved to appear generally inclafters.or conftellations. It has 
been the opinion of iome, that books and dead ftudy rather cramp 
and confine a great genius than improve it. Be this as it will, it 
is certwn, that moft of thofe poets vdio have made the greateft fi- 
gure were, like Homer, Shakeipear, and OiHan, fcr the moft part 
indebted for it to a native fire and enthufiafm of genius, to 
which, perhaps, the learning of the fchools and the precepts of A- 
riftotie would have done little fervice. Pbetic talents are entirely- 
the gift of that univerfal mother Nature, who is not fo partial to 
her children as fi>me are apt to fu%e£i her. Trojans or Rutilians,. 

north. 
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Borth the Tweed orfeuth of it, are diftiinSlions unknown to her in 
the diftribution of her favours. On both fides this river and diat 
mountain, they are equally her children. She touches alike the 
lyre of Homer and the harp of Ollian ; and equally infpires the ode 
of the. Laplander, and the love-ibng of the Arcadian. 

2. We now proceed to thofe caufes to which we owe, for ib 
many ages, the prefervation of Oiti&n. Of thele, the inftitution 
of the Bards deJerves our firft notice. In a country, the o;ily one 
perhaps in the world, in which there was always, from the earlielt 
po'iod to almod the preient age, a {landing order of poets, we can 
not reafonably he {urpHfed, either at finding excellent poems com 
pofed, pr, after being compofed, carefully preferred from obli- 
vion. A great part of the bufinefs of this order was to watch over 
the poems of Oflian. In every family of di£lin<5tlon, there was at 
leaft one principal bard, and always a number of diiciples, who 
vied with each other in having thefe poems in the greateft perfec- 
tion; fo thzt if a line was added, altered, or left out, another would 
not fail to ftiew his zeal and fuperiority, by corre<5ling him. They 
had likewife frequent opportunities, in attending their chiefs to 
other families, of meeting in crovrds and rehearfing thefe poems, 
which, at home or abroad, were night and day their employment. 
—Should the inftinition of the bards laft for ever, the poems of OC- 
fion could never periih. 

Nox were they only tlw barda of great families who were here 
•concerned. The vaflal, equally fond of the fbng with his fuperior, 
entertuned himfelf in the fame manner ; and all, xmder his influence, 
by contributing to his amuTemeot in this way, were fure of ob- 
Itaining his favour. This, with a life free from care, a Ipirit un- 
broken. 
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broken by labour, and a fpace of time unoccupied by any otjier 
employment or diverfion, contributed to render the Highlanders a 
nation of fingers and poets. From the recital of a variety of com- 
pofitions, they would naturally be led to make comparifons of 
dieir merit. This would form their tafte better than all the rules 
of the critics. The confequence of this tafte would be a predi- 
le<5tion in fevour of the poems of Offian j the fuperior merit of 
which was fufficient to procure them immortality from a people 
left addided to the tale and the fong than were the Highlanders of 
paft ages. 

Every reaibn indeed, private or public, that can be fuppofed, 
helped to preferve thefe remains of antiquity. They infpired iucH 
a brave and martial fpirit, fiich love to the country, and fuch fi- 
delity to the chief) as made it much the intereft of the chieftains, 
or body-politic, to preferve them. For this reafon, probaWy, no 
le{s than for their entertainment, were they led to keep a family- 
bard. To the poems of Offian we may attribute a good fliare of 
that martial fpirit and entht^afin for war, till of late, lb remark- 
able in the Highlands. This fpirit fiourifhed with the poems of 
Offian ; and, in a great meaJure, it alfo died with them. 

It was likewife the intereft of the religious to preferve thefe'com- 
pofitiona. They well knew how nearly the morality of any peo- 
ple is connetfted with the fongs which they are continually repeat- 
ing. The human heart, they knew, muft always draw a tinAurc 
from tkoSe ideas which it i& not only much converfant with, but 
whidi come alfo. rorommended with the united charms of mufic 
and poetry. To this it is owing, that, in all religions, finding 
the praiies of fuperior beings, or of the Supreme, made a confider- 

able 
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able part of the worflup; in hopes that the mind, by the contem- 
plation of fuch perfet^ons, might naturally be led to dieir imita- 
tion. And on the fame principle, poems or fongs that breathed 
fuch fentiments of juftice, generofity, humanity, and every great 
and amiable virtue, defervcd no left, from the preachers of the 
nobleft: morality, than to be encouraged and regarded. They were 
too wile to do otherwife ; efpccially as the mythology of theie , 
poemB laid a proper foundation for fuch fuperftrut^lures as thole 
priefls were fometimes fond of building. One £hould rather think 
diey would bedifpofcd to add fome things to the poems of OlEan, 
than to take any thing away from them. But fuch a number of 
bards as guarded them, made it impollible to do the one or the o- 
ther. How narrowly thelc looked after them in this refpc(3:, no 
other proof need be required than their having in them lb little ap- 
pearance of religion; unlefs we allow that name to the notions of 

a future ftate, of which they are fo full. To the objei^on, TTiat 

no other religious ideas occur in Oflian, it has been julUy replied 
by his tranflator and others. That it was never the manner of the 
bards to interlard their poetry with religion. Anciently, religion 
was the province of the Druids ; who made it one of their firft te- 
nets, to conceal the greateft part of it from all who were not initi- 
ated into their own order, of whofe privileges they were remark- 
ably jealous. Several ^lufions, however, to the DruicUcal notions 
might be pointed out in the original of diefe poems, though they 
are generally overlooked, as they are now {o long ufed in their 
current meaning, that fcarce any body adverts they are meta- 
phors ; although the etymology fhew« they bad once a Afferent ac- 

cepta- 
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ceptation*.~-Ac the time Ukewiie in which thefe poems were com- 
pofed, the old religion had retired to the Ihades; and there were 
ftrong reaibns why die defcendant of a family which it had endeap- 
voured to deprefs, fhould not go much out of his way to inquire 
for it. The new religion, on the odier hand, did not then make 
its appearance ; or did not venture to do it very openly. " To 
cares, rocks, and fuch fequeftered places, it did as yet cotx&ac it*- 
-felf. Even ftill the Hi|^nd poets meddle but feldmn and ipa- 
ringly with religion ; which ia perhaps no litde fign of a good 
judgment, as it is ceJtain the true religipn does not lb eaiily tally 
with fi(^on, nor fo well become it, as the mythok^iy of the hea- 
then poets. — Religion, however, is fo natural to the mind of man, 
that it rather argues the poems in queflion to be genuine, diatthey 
have fo licde of it. Thofe real and particular caufes which have 
been obferved to operate at the dme, were alone aUe to keep them 
fo clear of it. But to return. 

As it was the intereft of the churchmen and diiffouns to prb* 
ierve the poems of OiIian,.it was alfodte concern of the Tulgsn*. £' 
Tery clan boiafted its defcent fiom fbme or other of the heroes 
whom thefe poenu celebrate ; and this was enough to recommend 
them, although die poetry had not been ib ezccUenc Their being 
likewife fo c^en addreOed to Ibme " fbn of the rock," by whom 
was underftood dther the tutdar £unt of the place, or fome of du 
iirft miffionaries of Clviftunity^ never failed, tiH men grew more 
indifierent about religion, to procm'e duxn dte higheft veneradon. 
—We may alio obferve, that every hill and dale they walked over ' 
was claflic ground. They felt an endrafiaiin which andquaries need 
Q^ . not 

* See note on the woid La bhrttb^ in the poem of Dennid. 
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not be told of, when they trod it. Etery mountain, rock, and 
rivet:, around them, were immortalized in fong. This fo&g the 
very fight of thefe objcifls would forcibly fuggeft ; and every one 
would naturally hum it, as he walked along. — ^All the proverbs and 
cuftoms to which thefe poems gave rift, would operate in the fame 
manner, whenever they were heard. The fan would afk what 
they meant ; and the father with pleasure would tell him. 

On this head we may alfo obfervc, that the Highlanders being 
always a diftin(^ and unfubdued people, contributed gready to pre^ 
ftrve their cuftoms, traditions, and poems. Th«r foudiem neigh- 
bours ibmetimes prefled on them from, the one fide, and the Danes 
often harrafled them on the other : but &11 they kept poffeffion of 
their mountanis ; and, like a bow that has been held bent only^.by 
force, took the firft opportunity of recovering their former fitua- 
tioi>. — And a» the country in general, fo every particular part of it 
had its fixed inhabitants. The fame clan, from one generation to 
another, lived in the fame valley, and became ahnoft m much a 
part of it as the ftream that watered it. This would produce aa 
uncommon attachment to the place, and to the ancient fong that 
ipoke of it i v^ch would, rai all occafions, make a part in xhar , 
entertainment.. How generally thefe poems were repeated, is mani'r 
i&Q. &om the unflutfluated fiate in which the Galic language has rer 
mainedfince thesera of their compofition; Thitj always formeda 
ftandard, with wluch all ranka-of people, in all pans of die coim^ 
try, were ^miliar ; uid from which, while it was fb well known^ 
thdir ftyle could never greatly deviate. Hence a Highlander ftill 
imderftands almoft every line in the poems of Offian : whereas 
ia Ireland, where the inhabitants did not remain fo unnuxed, and 

where 
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where this ftaadard was not ib generall7 attended to, the (kme lan- 
guage has undergone fb confiderable a change as to feem now rather 
a different tongue from the Scots Galic, and from thefe poems, than 
a different dialet^t *. 

3. Having afligned fo many caufcs for the prefervation of 
the poems of Offian, whilft thefe caufes operated; we now pro- 
ceed to account for their being, in a great meafurc, loft fo fud- 
denly. 

That we have not the whole of the poems of Oillan, or 
even of the colIei5tion tranflated by Mr Macphcribn, we allow. 
Yet Mil we have many of them ; and of almoft all a part. The 
building is not entire ; but we have ftiU the grand ruins of it. 

Within a century back, the Highlands of Scotland have under- 
gone a greater revolution than for ten before that period. With a 
quicker pace the feudal fyftem vanifhed ; property ffuftuated ; new 
laws and new cuftoms Itept in, iand iupplanted the old ; and all 
this with fuch iiidden and fuch violent conruHons, as may well 
account for the^ fhaldng of a fabric, which before feemed to defy 
the tooth of time, and ftOod the wonder and delight of ages. Even 
fince Mr Macpherfon gathered his coUedion, the amufements, em- 
ployments, and tafte, of the .Highlanders, are much altered. A 
0^2 greater 

• This obfervation is likewife no in- hundred yean fo little corrupted or va- 

confiderable argument for the antiquity tied as to appear ftill like the language of 

and authenticity of thcfc poems. That almoll one family, is di£Gcult to account 

the Galic language, fpoken m diftri£h fo for on any other fuppoGtion than that of 

diftant suiddi(Vin£t,Yeparatedby fomany their haring all one common ftandard. 

fea», mountains, heaths, and forefts, and Every hody knows how faft the Englifli 

having little or no commerce orcommu* language flu£tuated till fuch a ftandard' 

nicatioa with each other, fliould, not- was formed hy the tranOation of the fcrip- 

wtthllandtng all this, remain for fifteen turea. 
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greater ^tentdon to commerce, agriculture, and pafturage, has quite 
engroiled that partial regard which was paid, even then, to the fong 
of the bard. In twenty years hence, if manners continue to change 
fo faft as they do at prefent, the fainteft traces fliall £:arce be foimd 
of our ancient tales and poems. " OfHan himfelf is the laft of his 
race, and he too Ihall foon be no more ; for his gray branches are 
already flrewed on all the winds." 

Among the caufes which make our ancient poems vanifh fo ra- 
pidly, poverty and the iron rod {houM, in mofl places, have a large 
fhare. From the baneful fliade of thefe murderers of the mufe^ " the 
light of the fong" muft fall retire. No other reaibn needs be alked 
why the prefent Highlanders neglcA fo much the ibngs of their 
fathers. — Once the humble, but happy vafial, fat at his eafe, at the 
foot of his gr^ rock or green tree. Few were his wants, and fewer 
ftiU his cares ; for be beheld his herds fporting around him on his 
then unmeafured mountun. He hummed the cardefs fong, and 
tuned his harp with joy, vriiile his ibul in filence blelled his chief* 
tain— Now — I was going to draw the comparKbn j 

'* fed Cynthios aorcm 

« VcHit, et tdmoniit.'* 

It is with very different feelings that I mention, as another rea- 
fon for die negleift of thefe and other ancient traditions, the growth 
of induftry, which fills up all the blanks ^ time to better advan- 
tage ; and efpecially the increafe c^ more ufefiil knowledge, ow-^ 
ing much to the benert^ent and Chriitian fcfaeme of the honour- 
able focicty who have this for their objeft. This has difcovered a< 
ticher quarry to thebuiy andinquiiitive minds of our youth, and 

taught 
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taught them to fpend dielr idle time to a far more Taluj^k pur* 
poft than was done' by their forefatfaers. 

Above all> the extindlion of the order of the bards hallened the 
cataflrophe of OOian's poems. In a fingle ^mily only has any of 
this order beoi retained fince the beginning of this century, and 
the laft in that family came down to our Bm« in a very advanced 
life *. His favourite fongs are faid to have been Ae poems of Of- 
fian. When age was coming on, memory beginning to fail, and 
no iiicceflbr like to appear, he had fo many of them as he moft ad- 
mired committed to writing. By a happy coincidence, Mr 
Macpherfon overtook this bard, and got his treafure. This fadl, 
with tkeredioti formerly mentioned, and ibme other MSS, ac- 
counts for his having fouilkd thoft poems in grocer number and 
per&^ioi than they could ever fince be met with. Were there 
any inducement, however, adequate to the labour end ezpence of a 
careful iearcb, the beft, though not perhaps the largeft, part might 
ftill be found. Yet diis, it is probable, would not .produce, in re- 
iblved fceptics, any more conviction than the many remains alrea- 
dy fhewn. "Iliofe gentlemen, therefore, who take pains to fatisff 
them in this manner, might as well give them up with a fmile, as 
the people of lona did the man who would not believe that ever 
they had, in that remote country, any cadiedral ; for this good rea- 
fon, becaoje he could fee nothing but the ruins of a building; 
which, fcB- ot^ht he knew, he feid, might never Iiave had a roof 
upon it. . 

But we fiippofe enough has been faid to convince the unpreju- 
diced of the authenticity of OfEan. As to the oppofitc clais, fince 

there 

* MsCTurieb^ bard to Claoronald. 
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tkcrc is no reafoning widi fuch, we fludl now take leave of diem, 
perfiiaded they can do the Celtic bard no real prejudice. We con- 
fider him in the light of that good-natured Indian king^ who de- 
fired his ferYants, when they were driving away the flies that buz- 
zed about hifl ears, to let them alone : as they wfere but creatures 
of a day, it wa§ cruel, be faid, to deny them th«r ftiort paftime j 
adding, that if they amufed themfclves, they gave little concern to 
to him, fince he knew their fate woiild ibon rid him of their 
trouble. 



Having faid fo much for the authenticity of the poems trans- 
lated by Mr Macpherfon, it may be proper now to give fome account 
of the few that follow. Early ftruck with the beauty of ibme of 
them in the original, and finding that they had efcaped the inqui- 
ries of the able and ingenious tranflator of Oflian, whofe researches 
were chiefly confined to the more northern parts of the High- 
lands, I began to colle(£i them for my own amufement. Beyond 
this I had no fiirther view, till the tranflation of two fliort frag- 
ments, at the defire of fome gentlemen who compofed a Galic fo- 
eiety in Glafgow, were given to the Meffrs Foulis of that place, 
and printed by them about ten years ago, accompanied with a re- 
commendation to the tranflator to purfue the inquiry. A few 
other pieces of them happened to fall into the hands of a lady of 
diftinguifhed tafte, who fliewed them, partly in the tranflation, and 
partly in the original, to fcveral judges of poetry in both the lan- 
gus^es, who wiflied to prelerve as many as could be got of them 
from finking into oblivion. — By thefe circumflances, in a great 

meafure 
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meaibre accidental, I was induced to beftow more attention upon 
coIle<£Ung as much as I poffibly could of the ancient Galic poetry. 
In this talk, however, I engaged with very moderate hopes of iuc- 
cefs. The more wefterly part of the Highlands and Illes, the only 
comer of the field which had not formerly been reaped, (Ud not 
promife any thing of a rich harvefl. Upon examining, however, 
into the more inland and mountainous parts of the country, many 
pieces were found of no inconiiderable merit, though few of them 
were either entire or uncorrupted. What feemed in elus caie the 
moil natural expedient, was to colle^ from difierent quarters, as 
many editions as poffible, in <»iier to fupply the defeats, or re^fy 
the miftakes of one by the help of another. This, for fereral yearst 
was my objetft, in which I was hf^pily fcconded by my fitu-^ 
ation; having refided for a coniiderable time. in various parts of 
the Weft Highlands, particularly chl the eftates of Argyle and 
fireadalbine in that country ; where a mountainous fitiiation, or a 
left rigorous exerdon of power, afforded fome flicker to the Galic 
mufe, after flte had been huated from moft other places which fhe 
had been ufed to frequent. 

Pr might now be proper, for the {atis&(^ion of the public, tO' 
mention every perfbn who fumifhcd a fingle fragment of .thefe 
poems. Had the expediency of this been earlier attended to, the 
lift, though lon^, ihpuld have been given complete ; which cannot 
BOW be done, by mere recolledHon, after ten or twelve years have 
elapfed. The principal contributors, however, can eafily be enu- 
merated : and though it may be of little confequence to the public 
to be prefentcd with the names of perfbns who can be known only 
to a "very few of them, yet in order to fatisfy them fo far as can b«- 
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expe<^ed from a tranilator, I have fet down as many of their names- 
behiw as will, I hope, be reckoned fufficient *. 

Aft£K the materiak were coUe^ed, the next labour was to com- 
pare the different editions j to ftiike off leveral jarts that were 
manifeftly jptuioua ; to bring together fome epifodes that appeared 
to have a relation to one another, though repeated feparately ; and 
00 reftore to their proper places fome incidents that Teemed to have 
run from one poem into another. In this I proceeded with all the 
care and fidelity due co fuch a wwk. The m<^ material of the 
alteraticHu or tranipoiitions whidi I have made, are taken notice of 
in the notes annexed to their refpetfUvC poems, and it would be 
foperfluous here tn repeat them. It might be equally unticccflary, 
if candour ^d not require it, to mention the unavoidable neceffity 
of throwing in fometimes a few lines or fentences (as reiharked in 
die notes) to join fome of the& epifodes together, and to lead the 
reader through a breach, which muft have otherwife remained a. 
hiatus. All theie are liberties which necel£ty, in this cafe, en- 
joined, and which the laws of criticiifm 1 hop^ will allow. If any 

apolo- 

* The perCom £roin whom I had the under-rurgeoD In the 421! regimeat-. I 
tnoft, b^ oral recitation, vcrc Duncan had fome pieces from the reverend Mr 
(riocb) M'Kico! in Glcnorchay, John M<DIarmid of Wemyrs, then refiding in 
Itl'Nicol near Tyndram, John M'Fhail in the ifle of Mull, and fome from a MS. 
Lorn, Fetet M'Dougal at Lochowfide, colleftioo belonging to the reverend Mr 
Malcolm M'Lerran near Kilmartine, M'Diarmid in Glafgow; but have been 
Cbules M'Alefter near Tarbcrt of Kin'< in a fpecial manner obliged to Mr Ken- 
tire, and Hugh Johnfon in Knapdale. nedy, fcboolmaftcrin Eilmelford, for the 
Among the correfpondents vho vere ufe of a large collc£iion, which, with a 
moft adive and fnccefsful in procuring view of publilhing, he hadgatbeied with 
me feveral pieces from perfons and places great ioduftry through many parts of the 
that I could haTc no intercourfe with my- "Weft Highlands and Ifles. — ^Thefe were 
ielf, were Meffrs Aleiander M'NicoI in fome of the principal fonreea from which 
Sococh, Alexander M'Nab near Dalma- the following remains of ancient Galie 
ly in Glcnorchay, and Donald Sinitb poetry hare been derived. 
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apology, however, be requifite for thefe freedoms, I can add, that 
I have been for the moft part guided in my conjedtures, and even 
fupplied in my additions, by the traditional tales or fgeulacbds^ 
which always accompany and explain the old Gallc poems, and 
which often remain entire, when the poems themselves are reduced 
to fragments *. Where thefe tales did not throw fome ray of light 
I have been always fcriipulous to venture far, and have therefore 
left icveral breaches open ; confidering, that when there was no 
other way of iupplying them but from fancy, any other perfon 
had as m.uch right to do that as I had. Sparing, however, as I have 
been of making any alterations which were not necellary, and wai^ 
ranted by fome of the various readings or by the tales, I am feniible 
the form of the poems is coniiderably altered from what is foimd 
in any iingle one of the editions from which they are compiled. 
They have affumed fbmewhat more of the appearance of regula- 
rity and art, than they have in that fliape in which they are generally 
to be met with. The reafon of this, which has juft now been pven, 
R will, 

• The ftyle of tlieCe talcs is highly fi- manner. Such, howcTcr, is the ti€t. 

guntive and poetical; and the words and «' The eztteme Uligtb of thefe piec<a," 

ideas Co well arranged, that they take the fays Mr Macpherfoo, " is very furpriCng, 

moll lading hold of the memory and ima» fome of them requiring many days to re- 

gination % infomuch, that they are fre> peat them. But fuch bold do they take 

quently to be net with wbeie the p^ems of the memory, that few circumflances 

arc beginning to be rare. arc erer omitted by thofe who have rc- 

A» the length of fome of Oman's poems «"«'* tbcm oaly from oral trtdiuon: 

bu beeo msile an objeaion to their be- wl»« ii ftUl mor« furpriiing, the rery Uu- 

ing preferred by oral tradition, it muft guage of the bards is ftill prefer?ed." 

appear ftill more ftrange, to fuch as are Note on Cath-loda, Duan firft. 

iinacqn«lite4withthecootejtui-eofthefe Sir W. Tewple, who njay beJefsfiif- 

compofitions, and with the ancient cu- pcGed of partiality, has long a^o given 

fiomt of the Highlanders, that profaic the very fame account of Irilb tales, 

tales (bould be prefeivcd in the fame Temple's Mifcel. toI. ii> p. 341- 
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will, it is hoped, be fuftained as fufficient by fnch as might per- 
haps be better pleafed if they were prefented to- them in that bold 
and irregular manner in which they have been long accuftomed to 
hear them. From the long and general fatisfaftion which they 
have given in that ftiape, it is prefumed that llicy have in them 
£bme natural aptnefs to pleafe the mind of man, and may ftill af- 
ford fame entertainment to the candid, who have a tafte for fuch 
compofitions, and v^o look not for that perfe<^on which is fel- 
dom or never to be found. 

Most of the following poems bear the name of Offian; who, for 
f«ne ages back, has engroffed the merit of almoft all the ancieiit 
■ Galic poetry, as he had certainly a title to the beft of it. Some^ 
which bear evidence of their not being his, are remarked as belong- 
ing to fome other poet. Other parts, that feemed to me only 
imitations, I have taken no notice of, as I could not abfolucely 
venture to reprobate them. 

I HAVE inferted, occafionally, as many fpecimens of the wigi- 
oat as I could prefume upon, without fear of incurring the ceniure 
of the bulk of readers, who may not underftand their beaury, 
which, often, could not be conveyed*into an EngUfh tranflatioik 
But fliould it be thought, contrary to what I apprehend, that I have 
given too few, I fliall wHlingly take the firft opportunity that may 
cflfer of producing more of them. As I have made fo many re- 
marks on theie poems in the eourfe. of the notes upon them, it is un- 
neceflary here to fey any thing further concerning them. To weigh 
their merit is not my province, but that of die public, to whoft 
judgment I fubmit them, and in whofe deciiion I ihall acquielce 
with the moft refpeiSful filence. 
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A POEM*. 

th£ argument. 

CoHHAt, failing to Innisfail, latiila o» a 4efart ifle through night. Here he moets 
with Dargo, who was fupporcd to have been loft on their rctnm from a fbrtner 
expedition. To comfort Dai^» who^ad got fouc incimadoa of the death of hit 
fpoufe Crimoiai Ullin iatreduces the cpifodc of Colda and MinTcls. Arriving at 
Inntsfail in the morning, they engage Armor> a chief of Lochlin, who falls in 
battle.— Cnnoina> who had feDowed Armor in iifjgiufe, it difcorered at night 
nooniiog oret bit graven sndcarried to the hall of Inniafiult vhea% UUiq, to divcK 
her griefj relates the ftorjr of Morglan and Minona. The next da^, Combal pro- 
pofes to fend ber bomci but, on her ebooGng to live in Horven, Ae it brought 
there, and becomes the fecond wt& of Dargo. 

Some time after this, Connan, at a hunting party, fuggelling fome donbts of Cii- 
moina's attachment to them, as thef were at variance with her people, propofes to 

' nake trial of her love by Oaiaing Dai^go with the blood of a wild boar wbieh they 
had killed, and carrying him home as dead. Ciimoina was fo a&efled with the 
fuppo&d death of her hvfliEmd, that, after baring fung his elegy to the harp, flie 
fitddenly expired beCde faim. 

P A R T L 

S££t Dai^o refb beneath his lonely tree, and liftens to the 
breeze in its ruiUing leaf. The ghoft of Grimoioa. riies oa 
the blue l^ke below : the deer fee it, and ftalk, without fear, on 

the 

* This poem, which goes snder the Perhaps it owes much of the regard 
name of l>an an Dtirgy has been in fucb paid it, to that tender and plaintive, tho* 
cftimatioo as to pafs isto a prorerbt fimple, air to which it is llill Tung. There 
Cacb dangu dan a* Dtirg. are few who hare any at all of OlEan's 

poeras^ 
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the uj^and rock. No hunter, when the fign is.feen, dUlurbs their 
peace ; for the foul of Dargo is fad, and the iwift-bounding com- 
panion of his chace.howls befidc him. — I alfo feel thy grief at my 
heart, O Dargo ; my tears tremble as dew on the grafs, when I 
remember thy wofiil tale. 

CoHBAL fat on that rock, where now the deer graze on his 
tomb. The mark of his bed are three gray flones and a leaflefs 
oat J they are mantled over with the mofs of years. His war^- 
nors reAed around the chief. Leaning forward on their fhields, 
they liflened to the voice of the fong. Their faces are fidelong 
turned ; and their eyes, at times, are &ut. Hie bard pralfed the 
deeds of the king, when his blailing fword and the fpear of In- 
nisfail f rolled before them, like a wreath of foam, the battle. 

The fbng ceafed ; but its found was ftill in our ear, as the 

voice 

]K>eins, but can Tcpeat, zt Icaft, fome part Fafauis. Sometimea Itmf^ail feeint to de- 

of Dargo. note fome of rhe HebrideB } and Inhifinrt 

As the narration of this poem, bow- ftands always for the Orkneya, or at leaft 

CTcr, ia put for the moll part In the mouth the greateft part of them^-It may be 

of UlKn, and as the traiifa^ions of it fuit alfo proper to obferre the footing on 

his time better than Ol&an's, who, if which the kings of Morven or Caledonia 

then born, muft have been very young, were with tbefe neighbouring conntrics. 

we may fuppofe Dan an Deirg to have With the inhabitant* of Inn/efaii aod 

been the compofition of Ullin. Of this Innifiere, tbey generally lired on good 

hoary and wnerablc bard, Offian always terms ; and fcem to hare been their fop«- 

ipeaks with reverence, and afcribes to riors. With the legal fovcrcigns of Erin 

liim many epifodes in his larger poems. and their people they were nearly allied i 

t As the names of Lochlin, -Erin, and and frequently affifted them againft the 

IniMsfail, often occur in this and feme of ufurpationsof the Firbolg, and the incur- 

theolherpoemsthatfollow.itmaybeprch- fions of the Scandinavians. With their 

ptt to remember, that by Lachlin is meant foutbem neighbours, beyond tbe friths 

Korvay, or Scandinavia in general ; of Forth and Clyde, the kings of Mor- 

J>y Erin, Ireland j and by Innhjtal, a ven feem to have had very little {fieodlr 

put of the £ime couDtry inhabited by the intercosrfe. 
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Toice of the gale when its couife is paft. Our eyes were turned 
to the fea. On the diftant wave arofe a cloud. We knew the fluff 
of Innisfail. On its maftswe law the Cran-tara*hung. " Spread," 
faid Comhal, " the white wings of my fails. On the waves we fly 
to help our friends." 

Night met U8, with its fhadee, on the deep. "Waves lifted be-- 
fore us their wlute breafts, and in our fails was the roar of winds. 

" Th£ night of florms is dark [ but a defart iile is nigh. It 
fpreads its arms like my bow when bent, and its bolbm, like the 
breaft of my love, is calm. There let us wait the light ; it is the 
place where mariners dream of dangers that are over." 

Our courfe is to the bay of Botha. The bird of night howled 
above us from its grey rock. A mournful voice welcomed its ful- 
len note from a cave. " It is the ghoft of Dargo f," faid Gomha} ; 
" Dargo, whom we loft returning from Lochlin's warsv" 

Waves lifted their white heads amongthe clouds. Blue moun- 
tains rofe between us and the fljore. Dargo climbed the maft to 
look ft>r Morven ; but Morven he iaw no more. The thong broke 
in his hand ; and the wares, with all their foam, leapt over his 
red wandering hair. The fiiry of the blaft drove our fails, and 
we loft fight of the chief. We raifed the fMig of grief in his 

praife, 

• TbeCran-tara means in general t fig- either Ae danger apprehended from the 

nal of diflrefs. It was properly a piece tnvaders> or a threatening to fuch as did 

of wood half-burntf and dipt in bl6od> not immediatcl]r repair to the chi^tain's 

which was conveyed with all poiEble ax- ftandard ^TKe caftom feems to have 

pcdition from one hamlet to another in been common to other northern natieos* 

cafes of imminent danger. The Cran- See Ol. Mag. p..t46. 

tara fignjfies the" beam of gathering j" f Dargt," ttd'b»acdi''<^!aiaJt"taild 

and the fire and blood might intinute brow." 
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pmle, and bade the gho& of his fatlurs coiiLTey him to the plac6 
of their reft. 

But they heard us not, ^d Comhal i his ghoft ftill haunts 
ihcie dreary rocks. His courfe is not on funny hills ; on green 
molTy vales in Morven. Ye ghofts of woody Lochlin, who then 
purfued us in the ftorm; vain is your attempt, if you think 
to detain Dargo. Your numbers may be many, but you (hall 
not prevail. Trenmor f fliall come from Morven's clouds, and 
fcatter, with his Waft, your dim forms. Your curling mifts, like 
the beard of the thiftle of Ardven, {hall fly before the ruler of the 
ftorm. — ^And dnni, Dargo, Ihalt ride with hin\ on the ikirt of 
his robe, and- rgoice, with die air-borne fons of thy people.— 
Raife, Ullin, the ibng, and praife his deeds : he will know thy 
voice, and rejoice in the found of his feme. And if any of the 
ghofts of LoChlitt are near, let them hear of the coming of Tren- 
mor. 

Peace to thy fbul, iaid Ullin, as he reared his voice ; peace to 
thy fiwil, dweller of the caves of the rock } why fo long in the 
land of ftrangers ? Art thou forced to fight the battle of clouds 
with Lodilin's ghofts, alone ; or do the thoufand thongs of air 
confine thee? Often, O Dargo, dldft thou contend with a whole 
hoftj and, ftill, thy ghoft maintains the unequal combat. But 
Trenmor fliall foon come, and lift the broad ihield and airy blade 
in thine aid. He will puriue the troubled ghofts of Lochlin be- 
fore him, like the withered leaf of Malmor's oak, when it is 
caught in die folds of the whirlwind. — Peace to thy foul, till 

then, 

t TVfTMiier, " tall and mighty ;" the great-gnndfather of Fingak 
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then, O Dargo : and calm be thy reft, thou dweller of the rock, 
in the land of ftrangera. 

And deft thou bid me remain on this rock, bard of Comhal; 
will the warriors of Morven forfake their friend in the hour of 
danger i cried Dargo, as he defcended from the fteep of his cliff*. 

Galchos knew the voice of Dargo, and made the glad reply 
he wad wont when called to the chace ; the chace of the dun- 
bounding fons of the deiart. Quick, as an arrow in air, he 
iprings over waves. His feet are fcarce bathed in the deep. He 
leaps to the breaft of Dargo. — ^The dim-twinkUng ftars looked, 
through the parted clouds, on their meeting of joy. It was like ' 
the embrace of friends, when they meet in the land of Hxangers, 
after the flow years of ablence. 

How, laid Ck>mhal, is Dargo- alive ! How didft thou efcape 
ocean*s floods, when they rolled their billows over thy head, and 
hid thee, in their foam f 

The waves, faid Dargo, drove me to this rock, aft^ toiling a 
whole night in the ftream. Seven times, fince, has the mooa 
waded its light and grovm again : but ieven years are not £0 long 
on the brown heath of Morven, All the day I fat on dxat rock, 
humming the fongs of our bards ; while I liftened to the hoarie 
found of the waves, or the hoarfer fcreams of the fowls that rode 
on their top. And, in the night, I converied with the ghofU and 
the owl i or ftole on the fea-fowl that flept on the beachy rock.— 
Long, Comhal, was the time ; for flow are the fleps of the ftm, 
and fcarce-moving is the moon that fliines on this lonely place.—* 
But why thefe fllent tears, what meui thefe pitying looks f Tlwy 
are not for my tale of wo; they are for Crimora's death, I know 
S '-ihe 
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£he is not : for I faw her ghoft, failing on the low-fkirted niift, 
that hung on the beams of the moon ; when they glittered, through 
the thin fhower, on "the fmooth face fif the deep. I faw my love, 
but her fac'e'was pale. The briny drops were trickling down her 
yellow locks, aa if from ocean's bofora Ihe had rofe. The dark 
courfe of the tears was on her cheek, like the marks of ftreams of 
old, when their floods overflowed the vale. I knew the "fcrm of 
CripQora, I gueflcd the fate of my love. I raifed my voice, and 
invited her to my lonely rock. But the virgin-ghofts of Morven 
raifed the faint fbng around the maid. It was like the dying fall 
.of the breeze, in the evening of autumn; when fhadows flowly 
grow in Ctma's vale, and ftrft founds travel, through fecret flreams, 
in the gale of reeds. The Uftening waves, bending forward, flood 
-ftill, and the fcreaming fea-fowl were quiet, while the tender air 
Continued. 

" Come," they faid, " XTrxmora *, to Morven; come to the hill* 
of woods J whert Sulmalda, the beauteous love of Trenmor, bends 
the airy bow, and purfues the half-viewlefs deer of the clouds. 
Come, Crtmora, and forget thy grief in the land of our joy." 

She followed ; but left me a pitying look, and I thoxight I heard 
her iigh. It was like the difbint wave on the lonely ihore, when 
the mariner hears its moan from the moitth of- his cave, and fears 
the coming ftorm. Still I Ullened ; but the ibft mufic ceafed : the 
fair vilion vanifhed. It vanifhed Hke the hunter's dream of love, 
when the found of the horn, on the heath, awakes him. I cried ; 
but they heard me not. They left me to mourn oa my folitary 
rock } like the dove which his noate hath forfaken. — Since that 

tifiie, 
* Cr^morOf *< Urge, or generous beart." Sul-malda, ** mild-Iooking CfcJ^ 
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time, my tears have always begun wijji the dawa of the morning, 
and defcended with the {hades of the night. — O when fliall I fee 
thee again, Crimora ! Tell me, Comhal, how died my love. 

Thy love heard of thy fate, and three funs beheld her white 
hand fupport her bending head. The fourth faw her fteps on the 
winding .fliore, looking for the cold corfc of Dargo. The daugh- 
ters of Morven beheld her from their mountains. They defcended, 
in filence, along their blue ftreams. Their fighs lift their wander- 
ing hair, their foft hands wipe away the dimming tear. — ^They ' . 
came, in filence, to comfort Crimora ; but in her bed of ooze, 
they found the maid. They found her cold as a wreath of fnow ; 
fair as a fwan on the Ihore of Lano. — ^The gray ftone and green 
turf on Morven's fliore, now compofe Crimora's dwelling. — ^The 
daughters of Morven mourned her fete, and the bards praifed her ^ 
beauty. — So may we, Dargo, live in renown j fo may our fame 
be found, when we moulder in the narrow houfe ! 

— But iee that light of Innisfail; fee the Crantara fly ? Danger is 
nigh the Hng. Spread the iail, and ply the oar j fwift fly the 
bark over the fea. Let our ipeed be to yonder fliore, that we may 
fcatter the foes of Innisfail. 

The breeze of Morven comes to our aid. It fills the wide 
womb of our fails with its breath. Our mariners rife oil their 
oars, and lafli the foaming waves on their gray-bending head. 
Each hero looks forward to the {hore ! each foul is already in the 
field. — But the eye of Dargo is bent downwards, as he fits in the 
filence of Ins grief. His head refts on his arm,- over the dark edge 
of his father's fiiield. Comhal obferves the mournful chief; he 
obferves his tears, dim-wandering, through the bofly plain of his 
S a fliield; 
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ihield i and he turiu his eye on UUlo, that he may gladden hit 
foul with the fong. 

" CoLDA t lived in the days of Trenmor. He porfued the deer 
round Etha's bay. The woody banks cchoed<o hia cry, and die 
branchy foas of the mountain fell. Minvela faw him from the 
ether fide. She -would croTs tKe bay in her boxmding Qaff. A blafl 
from the land of the ftrangers came. It turned the boat on the 
flormy deep. Minyela roft on its back. Colda heard her cries. 
— * I die,' flie iaid, * Gilda ! my Colda, help mc !' 

" NioHTdrewltamantlc oTcr the ware. Fainter her voice found- 
ed in bis ear; iainter it echoed from the Shelving banks. Like the 
diflant found of crenii^ ftreams, it died at length away, and 
tank in night. — With morning he found her on the founding 
beach. Her blood was mixt with the oozy fo«n.— He raifed her 
gray fiaat on the Oiore, nigh a spreading oak and murmuring 
biook. The hunter knows the place, and often refts in the fhade 
when the beams of the fun fcorch the plain with the noon-day 

heat. 



f Tbc epifo<t« oF Colda U often repeM- 
cdby itfelf, but the circumftances.of the 
poem leave no room to doubt of its pro- 
per place being here. As it ia beautiftil, 
and not IoiTg» I tale the libertj of in- 
serting it foi the fake of the Galic reader. 

Ri linn Tbrriomhoir un l^i>* 
KniigCMllu*ni6i' ain Eiu; 
Thait WnUimh chibnch qui caoc, 
'Scko-fhro^r |Mh flttcfad di dghk 
Channaic Min-biiail > giol, 
■S k niKh fula tluidh na dbiO. 
Sbdd o{m duiimheich gnu bhiish, 
*S chulr i dniia in lird A a buea. 
Chulu le Cwikc * jUott 
" AGhioil, ■Ghiwl, (Inn no cbo'nadL" 



Ach tbnirltng diU-bhnt lui b otdhdie 
"S dh'f hiiliikh a caol-chon*. 
Mir fhwdn Ovlhtin inn sda, 
Rainig ■ h e)g)i gi chluiTan, 
"3 i!r mobiB lu oa'kdh im mgb* 
Thnru gODciiait'aa og-bheui. 

Thoge'n'acoli tn^aa leichd 
Aig Irailiui btoin nan glat-ghmgaa ; 
*S !nt don t Salgair an t arte, 
SBorabkaigh luaBilleadugicioe. 

'S bn chian do Chaoilte ri bron 
f eadfa a> W »" cciUMadi Eite, 
'S fad Dl It oidbche chluinntc a Icon ; 
Gbulradh e air eota ao idlge ddGnik 
Ach Uiniil TreuaiBot bnm-fgeiibe, 
*S da lonfbidh, \e baaidh, km CaoilH; 
Uigh airuigh phill aghean, 
Ouial b chllu^ 'a leu) c'd t Itilga. 
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heat. — Colda long was fad. AH day, through Etha's woody banks, 
he ftrayed alone. All night the liftcning fea-fowl, with his moan 
on the fliore, were fad.- — But the foe came, and the {hield of Ttea- 
mor was ftmck. Cblda lifted the fpcar, and they were vanquilh- 
ed. His joy, by degrees, recomed j like the fim, when the Itonn 
on the heath is pa(L He purfued again the brown dser of Etha, 
and heard his fame in the fong of the bards.'* 

I KBMSHBEK, f^d Dargo, the chief. Like the faint traces of 
a dream that is long fince paft, his memory traTcls acroft my fouL 
Often he led my inj^t fleps to the flone on the banks of Etha. 
The tear, as he leaned on its gray mofs, would fall from his grief- 
red eye : he would wipe it away with his fnowy locks. When I 
would affc him why he wept? — ^** Yes," he would reply, ** it la here 
Minvela flecps." And when I would bid him cut me a bow ; " It is,** 
he would fay, ** die tomb of my love indeed. O let it be thy ha^nt^ 
when thou flialt hereafter purfue the chace, and Irft at noon till the 
warm beam is over !" — And often I did fit,0 Colda, over her t<mib 
and thine, while I gave thy fame to the mournful fong. O that 
my renown, like thine, might furrive, when I myfelf am high, 
on thefc clouds, with Crimwa ! 

And thy fame fliall remain, f^d Comhal. — ^But fee thefe fhields, 
rolling like moons in mift. Their boffcs gutter to the firft gray 
beams of the morning. The people of Lochlin are there ; and the 
walls of Innisfail tremUe before them. The king looks out at his 
window ; and, through the dimnefs of his tears, beholds a gray 
cloud. Two drops fall on the flone on which he leans ; he perceives 
that our fail» arc the gray cloud. The tear of joy ftarts into his eye, 
" Comhal, he cries, is near !" 

Locu- ■ 
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LocHLiN too hath feen us, and bends his gathered Kofi to meet 
us. Armor leads them on, tall above the reft, as the red flag 
that heads the herd of Morvcn, Againft me he lifts that hand, 
from which I loofed the thongs on the fiiore of Erin. Let each, my 
friends, gird on his iword, and bound aihore on his ipear. Let 
each remember the deeds of his former days, and the battles of Mor- 
ven's heroes. — Dargo, fpread thy broad fhield : Carril, wave thy 
fword of -light : Connal, fliake thy fpear, that often ftrewed the 
plain with dead : And, Ullin, raife thou the fong, to fjpirit us on 
to battle *. 

We met the foe. But they flood, firm, as the oak of Malmor, 
that does not bend before the fury of the fl»rm. Innisfail faw, 
and rufhed from their walls to help us. LochUn was then blafted 
before us, and its dry branches ftrewed in the courfe of the tem- 
peft. Armor met the chief of Innisfail ; but the £pear of the 
king fixed his thick {hield to his breaft. Lochlin, Morven, and 
Innisfail wept for the early fall of the chief; and his bard began 
the mournful fong in his praiie. 

*' Tall wert thou. Armor, as the oak on the plain : fwift as the 
eagle's wing was thy fpced ; ftrong, as the blaft of Loda, thy arm; 
and deadly, as Lego's mift f* thy blade ! Early art thou gone to 
the iury hall : why, thou mighty, art thou fallen in youth ? Who 

fliall 

• To fing the Sre/nacha-catha, or " the other. Laao^ in the mouth of a Scandi- 

incitement to war," was part of the of- natian bard, might be more proper} but 

fice of the bards. I^go feems to fuit better with the verfe, 

t The hke of Lego in Ireland, and the and makes the found fmoother. 

lake of Lano in Scandinavia, have the Bhai airdeaiirdhinig'uEhlunn. 

fame-noxious quality afcribed to their 7a- ^'' '""'' "" '°^''" "•" *^" B"" rI^ ' 



pours by the ancient bards. In this fi- 



Do Ipianna mar ofoi' Lodda m fhdrg, 
'S do Unn, mu chn L^ii, pin leigheai 



milet fome repeat the one, and fome the . -r^ 
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ihall tell thy aged father, that he has now no Ion; or who fball tell 
Oimoina that her love is dead ? — I fee thy father, bending beneath 
the load of years. His hand trembles on the pointlefs ipear ; and 
his head, with its few gray hairs, fhakes like the aipen leaf. Every 
diftant cloud deceives his dim eye, as he looks, m vain, for thy 
bounding fhip. Joy, like a fun-beam on the blafted heath, 
travels over his face of age, as he cries- to the children at fheir play, 
* I bdiold it coming.' They turn their eye on the blue wave, and 
tell him they fee but the failing mift. He Ihakes,. with a figh, his 
gray head, and the cloud of his face is mournful. — I fee Crimoina 
finiUng in her morning dream. She thinks thou dofl arrive in all thy 
{lately beauty. Her lips, in half-formed words, hail thee in her 
dream, and her joyful arms are fpread to clafp thee. — But, alas ! 
Crimoina, thou only dreamed. Thy love is fallen. Never more 
fliall he tread the fliore of his native land. In the duft of Innisfeil 
his beauty flceps ! Thou flialt awake from thy flumber to know it, 
Crimoina ; but when Ihall Armor awake from his long fleep ? 
"When ftiall the heavy flumber of the tenant of the tomb be ended ? 
"When fliall the found of the horn awake him to the chace ? "When 
fliafl the noife of the fliield awake him to the battle? — Children of 
the chace. Armor is afleep, wait not ibr his rifing ; for the voice 
of the morning fliall never reach his dwelling : fens of the fpear, 
the battle muft be fought without him j for he is afleep, and no 
warning bofi fliall awake him. — Tall weft thou f , Armor, as the 

oak 

f The ancient barda frequemly con- BanwcW »lr »dibi in Tioich 

dude their cpifodcs with si repetition of to iih.rg ft»ch ri <w '. pd, g«^ 

toe firlt (tanza. Inftead of tnii, how^ ,„ , . , . , , , . 

e»er, msnj repeat here the foUowiog „ f^^ „ ,j„ foj „f ,i,j i„i> wSofr 

™le.t ^ „,^ 
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oak on the plain. Swift as the eagle*s wing was diy fpeed : flrong:, 
as the blaft of Loda *,' thy arm j and deadly, as Lego's tnift, thy 
blade." 

The bard ceafed. The tomb of Armor was reared; and hia 
people, with flow unequal fteps, departed. Their nodding mafti 
are heavy on the deep. Their fongs are heard, at times; but 
dieir found is mournful. They are like the figh of mountain* 
winds in the waving grafs of the tomb, when the nigl^ is dark and 
the vales are filent. 



PART n. 

THE talcs of the years that are paft, are beams of light to the 
foul of the bard. They are like fun-beams that travel over 
the heath of Morven ; joy is in their courfe, though darknefs 
dwells around. — ^Joy is in their courfe, but it is foon paft ; and the 
path of darknefs, like the fhadow of mift, purfues them. It will 
ibon overtake them on the mountains, and the footfteps of the glad 
beams will ceafe to be feen. Thus the tale of Dargo travels over 
my foul, a beam of light, though thrgathering of clouds is nigh it. 
— Shine on, O beam, as thou didft in the ftrife of Armor, when the 

flrengdi 

wrath in the ftrife of war was deadly. This hero was more ancient than Homer; 

Peace to the people's chief, and to Ijoch- as his fon Skiold was, according to the 

lin's king ; often did the ranquiflied fly Danifh chronologiei, a -thoufand years 

before him," older than Fompey. His many conquefts 

* The Loda, or Lodda, of OiBan, is and warlike exploits feem to have pro* 

fuppofcd to hare been the fame with the cared him dirine honours from bit conn- 

Odin oc Woden of the Scandinavians, trymen, after his death. 
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Arength of tht bard was great, and his foul fweUed, like FingalU 
£ul, in the ftorm of danger. 

Wb * turned in, that night, to the gray tower o£ Innisfail, and 
rejoiced in the fong and die fhell. The burft of grief, at times, 
reaches our ears. " Ullin and Sulma, examine whence it comes." 

We find Crimoina ftretehed on the grave of Armor,— When the 
battle had ceafed, and her lover had &llea, fhe too had funk in her 
iecret place. All day, beneath the flude of a young oak the lay. 
At night, (he made her bed on the grave of her bve. — ^We gently 
tore h^ from her place, as our tears de&ended in filence* . Hie 
grief of the virgin was great, and our words were uttered only in 
iighs. 

We brought her to the halls of Innis^l'; and ibrrow came, like a 
cloud, on every hce. UUin, at length, took the harp, and bade ic 
give itt tendered air. Slow, fdemn, and ibft, his fingers fteal 
along the trembling ftrings. The found meltl the Ibul. Ic calms 
the tumult of wo in the breaft. 

t ** Who bends, he faid, from his airy cloud 1 who pours the 
T piteous 

■• Upon the authority of the tale, a "Si* MiMr im fitib n* n thiobht 

fa.t«>« «r two >f. We Ibiow. in «• ■ w«lu.liMI»-«kl^".*- 

, _ , . , , . , Tri»th Sh -EbUii ii»n mm* fiuilij 

eondua the narration, as the «rfe i> de- na^ig^g^ Mori.hd.n i^^mA 

ficient. JngheiD Sbon ba chioine croUi. 

+ Thefmoolhandelcgiacftninoflbis Tfc.j«. .V.^Kk^Mulik. 

*piii)d«, when fet off with all the charms ^h^-^g ^j,.^ ^ ^^^^ ^ „y^ 

of mniic, could not fail to tSeCk every Dk'd^Hfmluibhi— Abmutubkia 
perfon poffeffed of any fenfibility of heart. "^^t •" og-bht»n full ri« ui i OUbb, 

For the {ahe of thofe who may under- s Aunn.^. i.-, lUdb »■■. tb» : 

ftand the ori^nal, it ii here fuhjoiwd. phmni u pih uu udid m mg t 

CobiuirUngotiehM! Thioliic Jina 'ua tnlilch in Iwdt, 

Si iortMih ■ leun afr « fbaoiifa T Le guh U cnlbhuc lu chwl^gb. 

O'l flanluLin i cbrendui tha n* cUiibL j B'lUl k Mia'eaa luidb W flieid j 
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piteous figh on die wind ! The dark wound is ftill in his breaft, 
and the half-viewleTs deer is befide him ? Who is it but the ghoft 
of the ^rell Morglan, king of the dreamy Sliglas ?-*-He came 
with the foe of Morven, and purfued the deer of our land. His 
love was with him ; die fair-haired, white-handed, daughttr of 
Sora. MOTglan had gone to the hill : Minona ilaid in the booth. 
The diick mill defcends. Night comes on, with all its clouds. 
The torrent roars in its fall. Ghofts fhriek along its hollow- 
ibunding courfe. Minona looks for her lore. She half-efpies a 
deer, llow-monng in the mountain mift. Her hand of {how Is on 
the bow. She draws the ftring. The arrow flies. Oh t that it 
had erred fanher from the mark. The deer is borne by her Mor- 
ghn. The arrow is found in his youthful breafl r 

** W£ reared tix hero's tomb on the hill, and placed the arrow and 
the h<»ii ef die deer in his darkly £lent houfe. There, too, his 
bounding dog was laid, to purfue the. airy deer. — ^Minona would 
fleep with her lore. But we fent her home to her land; where flie, 
long, was fad. But her grief wafted away with the ftream. of years ;. 
and flie now rejoices with Sora*s maids, though, at times, her fighs 
are heard. — ^Who bend» from his airy cloud ? who pours his figh 
on the wind ? The dark wound is ftill in his breaft, and die hal^ 
Tiewlcfi deer is befide him." 

Dat came to Innisfail, with its gray-dark light. Taltx, XTllin^ 
thy fliip, f^d Comhal, and bring Crimoina to her land ; diat, in 
the midft of her friends, Ihe may again rg'oice, like the moon. 

when. 

Ach phill I, Ic bran, ik tfr. Thi i 'aoh fubWb leoigh'ew Shan, 

Bn tiQin ■ tobft, *! bu d>lu >■ Hiu chrinBtetr > bnn >ii iiairibtb^- 

Adi fintb bhladnnab dudlh *)r bibb c. Ca fa tu(Sii|t ftc 
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when it lifts its head through clouds and imiles on the valley of 
filence. 

Blessed, faid Crimoina, be the chief of Morven, the friend of 
tiie feeble in the day of their danger ! — But what ihould Crimoina. 
do in her land j where every rock and hill, every tree and murmur- 
ing brook, would awake her flumbering forrow? TTic youths 
whom I fcomed, when they would behold me, would laugh, and 
fay, Where is now thy Armor ? You may iay it, but I will not 
hear you ; I live in a land that is diftant. I end my Ihort day 
with the maids of M(»Ten. Their hearts, like that of their king, 
will feel for the unhappy. 

We brought Crimoina with us to our land. We gave her fair 
hand to Dargo. But (Ull, at times, fhe was fad; the iecret ftreams, 
as they pai^, heard on their banks her figh.— -Crimoina, thy day, 
indeed, was fhort. The firings of the harp are wet, while the bard 
repeats tiiy tale. 

Ons day as we purfued the deer on Morven's darkly heath, the 
fhips of Lochlin appeared on our feas, with all their white fails, 
and nodding mails. We thought it might be to demand Crimoi- 
na. " I will not fight," faid Connas of the little foul, '^ till I firfl 
know if that flrangcr loves our race. Let us purfue the boar, and 
dye the robe of Dargo with his blood. Then let us carry the body 
of her hufband home, and fee how fhe will mourn for his lofs.** 

We heard, in an evil hour, the ad^ce of Connas. We purfued 
the foanung boar. We brought him low in the echoing woods. 
Two held him in all his foam, while Connas pierced him through 
with the fpear. 

Dakgo lay down, and we fprinkled him over with the blood. 
T 2 We 
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We bore him on our fpears to Ciinuniu { and iiing, at we went 
along, the fong of death. Connas ran before us with the (km of 
the boar. I flew him, he laid, with my fteel ; but firfl his deadly 
tuflt had pierced thy Dargo. For the ipear of the chief was broke, 
and the loofe rock had failed below him. 

Crimoina heard the tale of the tomb. She faw her Dargo 
brought home, as dead. Silent and pale £he ftood, as the pillar of 
ice that hangs, in the feaJbn of cold, from the brow of Mora'a 
rock. At length fhe took her harp, and touched it, loft, in prufe 
of her love. Dargo would rile, but wc forbade till the fong fliould 
ceafe; for it was fweet as the voice of the wounded fwan, when 
ihe iings away her foul in death, and feels in her breaft thie fatal 
.dart of die hunter *. Her companions flock, mournful, around ; 

diey 

• Thifl limile is djflcrently •iprcffcdj cifically diftrent from the wnw, emit 

being fometimcs deriTCd from the /wart, fomc very melodious notes on certain oc- 

(Mar UiuiD-ghDth ealmJi 'a eoin htit), caGons } particularly when two fiocks of 

and fometimes from the minflrel, which them meet, when they are vouaded, and 

it ezprefled by ^ word ^nearly the faine when Ab6ul to take their flight, being 

found, (mar bbinu-ghuth jihiidht &c.) birda of paflage in thefe countries. Their 

with a flight Taiiation in the red of the note has, in the Galic, a particular name, 

ftanza. — Which of the vords was origi. which would not readity be the cafe if th« 

Bally ufedbyUlIin, isancerlaio^biitthc thing had not a foundation in nature: 

firft is here retained as the moft heautl- and there is Ukewife a tune or fong called 

ful, though perhaps the moft exception- Luiruag na b Eahtfy '* the fwan'i ditty,** 

able, reading. The fiagiitg of the fwan the words and air of which are in imita- 

ka« been always conlldered as a dream of tion of this bird's fmging. A part of thia 

the Greek and Latin poets : and though Luineag is here fubjoined. 
the Celtic nay need. no defence, as his On'Mg-i, Oai'ni-a 

cxpreffion is fo dnbions and fo differently ^8^ "" ^*"""'^ 

repeated j yet, in fupport of them, I mutt Ri„„ „, idi/''^ 

obferre, that it is uniyerfaliy affirmed in Cui'eog-* 

the weft of Scotland, as an undoiUited tSoAdk^iutt, 

faa. thatlhe wild fwans which frequent .s„iw„^'^ 

thefe paru in winter, and which are fpe- Cui-oig-o. 
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they afluage her pain with thar ibng, and bid the gholU of iwans 
convey her foul to the airy lake of the clouds. Its place is above 
the mountains of Morven. 

" Bend," fliefaid," from your clouds, yefethers of Dargo; bend, 
and carry him to the place ofyourreft. And y e "maids ofTremnor's 
airy land, prepare thebrightrobeof mift for my love. O Dargo, 
why have I loved, why was I beloved fo much! Our fouls were 
one; our hearts grew together, and how can I furvive when they 
are now divided?— We were two flowers that grew in the cleft of 
the rock; and our dewy heads, amidft fun-beams, fmiled. The 
flowers were two; but their root was one. The virgins of Cona law 
them, and turned away their foot ; * They are lonely,* they Cud, 
* but lovely.' The deer, in his courfe, leaped over them ; and die 
roe forbore to crop them. But the wild boar, relentlefs, came. He 
tore up the one with his deadly tuik. The other bends over it hU 
droop'mg head; and the beauty of both, like the dry herb before 
the fim, is decayed. , 

** MTfunonMorvennow is fet, and the darknefscf death dwells 
around me. My fun fhone, how bright! in the monung; its 
beams it fhed around me, in all its fmiling beauty. But ere even- 
ing it is iet, to rife no more ; and leaves me in one cold^ eternal, 
night. Alas, my Dargo! [Why wt thou fo fooa fct? Why is thy 
late-fmiling face o'ercaft with fo thick a cloud? Why is thy warm 
heart fo foon grown cold,and thy tongue of muiic grown fo mute ! — 
Thy hand, which fo latdy fliook the fpear in the battle's front, there 
lies cold and lUff: and thy fiwjt, this morning the foremoft in the 
fatal chace, there lies, dead as the earth it tyod. From afar, o'er 
feas, and hills, and dales, have I followed till this day, my love I 

thy 
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thy ftepa. — ^In vain did my father look for my return; in vain did 
my mother mourn my abftnce. Their eye was often on "die fea ; 
the rocks often heard their cry. But I have been deaf, my pa- 
rents, to your voice; for my thoughts were fixed on Dargo.— O 
that death would repeat on me his ftroke ! O that the wild boar 
had alio torn Crimoina^s breaft! Then fliould I mourn on Morven 
no more, but joyfully go with my love on his cloud !— Laft night, 
I llept on the heath by thy fide; is there not room, dus night, in 
thy fhroud ? Yes, befide thee I will lay mc down: with thee, diis 
night too, I will fieep, my love, my Daigo * !" 

We heard the fiiultering of her voice: we heard the faint note 
dying in her hand. We raifed Dargo fiY>m his place. But it was 
too late. Crimoina was no more. The harp dropped from her 
hand. Her foul fhe breathed out in the ibng. She fell befide her 
Dargo. 

He raifed her tomb, with Crimora, on the fhore; and hath pre- 
pared the gray flones for his own in the fame place. 

Since dien, twice ten fummers have gladden^ the plains ; and 
twice ten winters have covered with fiiow the woods. In all that 
time, the man of grief hath lived in his cave, alone; and liflent 
only to the fong that is fad. Often I flng to him in the calm of noon, 
when Oimcnna bends down from her fiakey mift. 

* A ftanza or two more, which are 

fometimes added to this lament of Cti- -s rinnouib k>ba dhnioD u mm, 

moina, are omitted; as there u berej Airionon udchnoc luafeiiE; 

efpecially in the original, t kind of paufe, '« "i"" d*""' '»"' *" '«"' » "«" '^"'"''■ 

-which fcems to hare been intended (or s' "i'- fpr- •« cMp <>■» Dhar, 

the condufioQ. 

GAUL: 
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The argument. 

OsstiB, having retired, through night, to the ruins of Fingal'a palacCi to lamcDt 
there his rererfe of fortune, fights npon a piece of an old Oiield^ which he reco^ 
nizes to be that of Gant, the fon of Momi.— This circumftance introduces the 
hiftory of an expedition of Finga] to Ifrona, whither Gaul had followed hinii but 
did notarriv« there till Fingal had departed. GtuI, after a braie reGfiance, is at 
length OTcrpowered hj numbers, and left upon tbe Ihore dangeioully wounded. 
Here bis fpoafe Erirchona (whofe anxiety had led her to come with her child to 
nest him] 6nds bim> and attempts to can; him home. But the wind profisg con- 
trary, and Ga'ul dying of his wounds, (be is fo orercome with toil and grief, that 
ffie is obliged to defift, and ftop in the Ihelter of a fnall ifle, where OfEan, who 
liad gone in qneft «f ber and Gaul, finds both expiring. He carries them to 
Strumon } the defolate appearance of which is defcribed, with the lamentation of 
Finga) oTcr Gaul, who had been one of bis chief heroes.— This poem isaddrefleit 
to MalviiUi the daughter of Tofcac 

A WFUL is the -i3ence of night. It ipreads its mantle over the 
•^ ■* vale. The hunter fleeps on the heath. His gray dog ftrctche* 
his neck over his knee. In his dreams he purines the foos of the 
moimtain, and with joy he half-awakes. 

Sleep 

* Caul the fon of Momi wag a dtftin- Ur^fgtuUt or ** later tales.^ It begin* 

guilhed chara£ler in the wars of Fingal, in this manner : 

and confequently in tbe poems of Offian. '* N»ch thmhudh tofd lb u hcndhcte, 

Thispiece, which celebrates bis memory, st laorgadb ■ du'M«i lir gicanauUh) 

is in the original called Ttmna 'GkmSl It ^^'•^ f**" '^■' ""»" "' '"'8" 

is ftiU pretty well known i but tbe moft Air"™*. ad.»"^co. 

common editions of it are a good deal NiiUliiig,'JifluiiiiiptliieigEih 
adulterated by the imeipolatioos of the 
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Sleep oii, and taJce thy reft, Ught-boimding fbn of thS chace; 
Ofllan will not difturb thee. Sleep on, ye ions of toil ; the ftars 
are but running their mid-way courfe, and Ofliaa alone is awake 
on the hills. I love to wander alone, when all is dark and quiet. 
The gloom of night accords with the fadnefs of my foul ; nor can 
the morning fun, with all his beams, bring day to me. 

Spare thy beams then, O fun ! like the king of Morven, thou . 
art too laviih of thy bounty. Dofl thou not know thy light, like 
his, may one day fail. Spare thy lamps which thou kindleft, by 
thoufands, in thy blue hall above ; when thou thyfelf retired: to 
thy repofe, below the dulky gates of the weft. Why ihould thy 
lights fiiil, aad leave thee in thy mournful halls, alone, as bis 
friends have done to Offian ? Whyi mighty beam, Ihouldft thou 
wafte them on Morren j when the heroes have ceafcd to behold 
diem ; when there is no eye tx) admire their gre(si-^)arkiing 
beawcy ? 

MoRTEK, how have thy lights failed ! Like rfie beam of the 
oak in thy palaces, they have decayed, and their place is the dwelling 
of darknefs. Thy palaces themfelvcs, likethofe who rejoiced within 
them, are faHen on the heath, and the thick fliadow of death fur- 
rounds them. Temora is fallen ; Tura is an heap ; and Selma is 
Clent. The foimd of their fhells is long fince paft. The fong of 
their bards and the voice of their harps are over. A green mound 
of earth, a mofs-clad ftone Ufting through it here and there its 
gray head, is all that preferves their memory. The mariner be- 
holds, DO more, their tall heads rifing through clouds, as he bouodi 
on the deep j nor the traveller as he comes from the defart. 

I GKOPs for Setma. I ftumble oa % nun. Without any form 
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is the heap. The heath and the rank gra& grow about its ftones ; 
and the lonely thifUe fhakes here, in the midnight breeze, its head. 
I feel it heavy with the drops of mght. — The owl flutters around 
my gray hairs : Ihe awakes the roe from his bed of mofs. He 
bounds lightly, without fear ; for he fees it is but the aged OiHan. 
— Roe of mofly Selma, thy death is not in the thought of the bard. 
Thou haft, ftarted from the bed where often fiept Fingal and Ofcar, 
and doft thou think Oflian will (lain it with his fpear ? No ; roe 
of the bed of Fingal and Ofcar, thy death is not in the thought 
of the bard.-^I only ftretch my hand to the place where hung my 
father's fliield ; where it hung, on high, from the roof of Sehna. 
But the blue bending fhell of heaven, O Selma! is now thy 
only covering. I feek the broad fliield among the ruins : my 
fpear ftrikes againft one of its Iwofcen boCes. — It is the bofs- in . 
which dwelt the voice of war ! Its found is iUll plcafant to my ear : 
it awakes the memory of the days that are paft; as when the 
breath of winds kindles the decaying flame on the heath of hinds. 
— ^I feoiSie heaving of my Ibul. It grows like the fwelling of a 
flood ; but the burden of age preffes it back : retire, ye thoughts 
of war ! — ^Ye dark-brown years that are paft, retire. Retire with 
your clanging Ihields, and let the foul of the aged reft. Why 
fliould war dwell, any more, in my thoughts, when I have for- 
got to Uft the fpear ? Yes, the fpear of Temora is now a ftaff j 
never more fliall it ftrike thfe founding Ihield. — But it does ftrite 
againft a fliield: let me feel its fliape. — It is like the wafting 
moon, half-xconfomed with the mil of years. — It was thy blue 
fliield, O Gaul ! — the fhield of the companion of my Ofcar ! — 
But why this melting of my foul ? — Son of my love ! thou haft 
U received 
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received Ay hxac. I will retire and give the name of Gaul to die 
fong. — ^Harp of Selma, where art thou I And where art thcMi* 
Malvina ? Thou wilt hear, with joy of the pompanion * of thy 
Ofcar. 

The night was ftormy and dark : ghofts Arieked on the headi: 
txirrenis roared firom the rock of the hill : thunders rolled, like 
breaking rocks, through clouds ; and lightnings travelled on their 
dai^f red wings through the fky.— On that night, our heroes ga- 
dicred in Selma*s halls ; the halls that are now an heap ! the oak 
blazed in the midft. Their feces ihone in its light, joyful betwe^i 
their dark locks ; and the {hell went round, widi its fparkllng joy f . 
The bards iuhg, and the foft hand of virgins trembled on the 
firing of the harp. 

The nightfiew on the wings of gladnefs. We thought the ftar# 
had fcarce mealured half their way, when gray morning arofe, fronk 
the troubled cloudq of her rept^e in the caft. The fliield of Fin- 
gal 

• The di^ail^y of ige bf rtrcea GtoI ««* ^'^ * • -**• •« !»*• 

and Ofcar was confidcrabk. T« the M» gholwb «r^u'.» cni.h. 

fimilarlty of theif charaaers might na- sgi. A7«- «o dbcj!. ofairt 

tanlly ftttach tbeqi to each other. Tlt« , _•_ r , . ■ 

... , , .... , T l^oere are icTeraJ opinions with re- 

cnginal wor4, boweyer, which is render- „.,,.,. /■..i.i-,„ , 

ei comptanm. is obiolcte, and may only _ „ „. ' ^ ' r 

™,Z^>k.. .u, ,.„. w i, w 4 -^f J^. °°* "'"»'■'• "■ *" ■' — 

b..tk. Ii««:rtlb»,cboflh<:paaV,. ■"■'"'" J»'« "traftcd from tht tirch 



as may eo^e thofc who undetftand the 



tree, and fermented. This would be 



faogage to He* ef »1« bi«iw»s "f »»« ■°'* P»bttblo than that which it is laid 

cxpie^sn- ^^^ v».iAt of a ctrtain kind of heath, and 

Si ch(^p.)n d^dcfa iwn bUrF ' "^" f"'*^'* *° **"'''" e»'gencies than any 

1( ikMoiUio tcm fMwM (fhwtn i ^olls of wina which they might, at time*, 

Tli»*diifii'iiHl»MhfBoiidhft«h! carry aw«y fiom the Roman province. 

>S. M^^^^ ^,, <lu «„.™ . idmnWL Qr they might poffibly have malt-liquors 

. Aeb nam rmntiBle mm blv, - .1. *■ . -n . , , , 

■a mo fclcgh ,ir fti « !,.irE : ''"" °****'' P^"** ^'^ '*** '"""^ ^«^« *''^y 

An fii*' cboppich tuiiie chi bfmui i] themfelTes paid any atKation to agricul- 

JUh dod Sa'o Avum 1 41iiur| i ? tmre> 
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gal was ftnick. This bo£i X had then anotber found. The he- 
roes heard its voice, like thunder on the dlftant heath ; and they 
rulhed with joy from all their ilreams. Gaul heard it ; but the 
water of Strumon rolled its flood, and who could crofs.its mighty 
tide? 

We failed to Ifrona : we fought ; and recov«-ed the fpoil of our 
land. Why didft thou not wait at thy moify ftream till w^ return- 
ed, thou lifter of the blue ihield ! , Why, fon of Momi, was thy 
ibul fo impatient for the battle ? — fiuc dioa wouldft not lofe thy 
ihare in any field of fame. Gaul prepared his fltip, light rider 
of the foamy ware, and fpread his iails to the firft ray that ftreafc- 
ed the clouds of the eail. He followed to Ifrona the path <^ the 
king, 

BwT who is that ffli the fea-beat rock, fad as the gray mift of 
the m(»*ning? Her dark hair floats, cafelefs, on the ftream of 
winds ; her white hand is around it, like the foam of floods. Two 
dewy drops (tart into her eyes as they are fixed on the flup of 
Gaul ; and on her breaft hangs, in ^te midft of his fluiles, her 
child. She hums in his ear a ibng. S.ghtng, flic ftops fliort. i^ie 
has forgot what it was. Thy thoughts, ETirchoma, are not of the 
foi^ : they lail, along with thy lore, on die deep. The leflened 
fliip is half in view. A low-iailing cloud now ipreads its fkirt 1»? 
tweeo, and hides it like a dark rock in the ptd&ng mift. " Safe bc 
thy courfe, rider oi the foamy deep ; when, my love, fliall I again 
behold thee !" 

V 2 E- 

X Tbe bo& of FiagaFs Oneld, footul wa« the ufual mode of giving the alarm 
jaft now ia the mint of hit palace. Tbe or chaUeo(;.eto batde auoBg the Caled»< 
Mtm^gtithe, or *< ftriking the IhieU," mani. 
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Evirchoma * returns to Strumon*8 halls ; but her fteps are flow, 
and her face is (ad. She is like a lonely ghoft,in a calm, When he 
walks in the mift o£ the pool, and the wind of hills is filent. Of- 
ten ihe looks back, in the midfl of her fighs, and turns her teariiil 
eye towards Ocean. ** Safe be thy courfe, rider of the foamy deep; 
vrhen fliall I Again behold thee !" 

. Night with all hpr mvirky darknefs met thefbnof Momx in the 
midft of hb courfe. The dim moon hid herfelf in the caves of 
clouds, and no ftar looked out from the windows of the £ky. 
His bark in filence rides the deep : and, in our courfe, we mifs the 
chief, as homeward wc bound to Morveo. 

Ifrona hides itielf in the mormng mift. The ftep c^ Gaul is 
carelefs on its Ihore : he wonders he does not hear the roar of 
Ija^fc;" "He (trikeshis Ihield, that his friends may know of his 
coming. " Does Fingal," he fays, " fleep ; and the battle unfought? 
Heroes of Morven, are you here?" 

O THAT we had ! Then had this ipear defended thee from the 
foe ; OT low had its owner fallen. No harmlefs ftaff, the prop of 
tottering years, was then Temora's ^e^. It was die lightning 
that overturns the loity trees in its red-winged courfe, when the 
motrntains tremble before it. OfCan was then no blailed tree diiit 
{lands alone on the heath, {haklng before every breeze, and half- 
bent over the ftream by wintry ftorms. No j I flood like the pine 
of Cona, with ^1 my green branches about me, fmlUng at the 
itorm of heaven, and toi£ng themfelves with joy in the roar of 

winds- 

• Anihtr-ehamifla, •• mild and ftately," 3d book of Teraora, and fome other ofOf- 
the wife of Gaul, and daughter of Cafdu- ^an'' poems. 
nitglat. Mention is made of her in ihe \ "" '•'*" 
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.wid(fe. O that 1 had been nigh tKc cElef pf Stnimon, when blew 
the ftorm of Ifrona! 

Where, then, ye ghofb of Morren, were you? Were you 
afleep in your airy caves, the dark-gray chambers of the clouds, or 
fporting with the withered leaf, tl^play of whittling boys, when 
you did not warn your fons of the danger of Gaul ? — But you did 
warn us, friendly fpirits of our fathers ! T's^iCe you drove back our 
fails to Tfrona's Ihore, as you fent your tetrible roar along the 
deep. But we did not underftand die fign. We thought you had . 
been the ghofts of foes, .that meant to oppofc our return.^ — ^The 
king drove his blade through the gray folds of their robe, as over 
his head they pafled. " P\irfue," he iaid, " the thiftle^ beard in othev 
landfr ; or fport, where you can, with the fons of the feeble." 

Mournful diey flew upon xhar blaft. Their found was like 
mountain-iighs on dark fb'eams, when cranes foretel the ftorm:. 
Some thoA^ht they half'heard from them the name oTGaul. 
# * * * * #♦ * « * 

. " Am I alone in the midft of thou£mds ? Is there no {word to {hiue, 

with mine, in the darknefs of battle V — The breeze blows towarda 

Morven. Thidlier is the courfe of white-headed billows. Shall Gaul 

lift his fails ? His friends are not with him. What fliall Fingal fay,. -••i^ 

who bade his fons to mark the path of Gaut in battle f ? What ftiall 

the bards fay ^ they fee a cloud oil the fame of the Ion of Momi ? 

Morni !. my father ? wonldft thou not blufli if thy ion retired ? Yei j% 

with thy white hairs, thou wouldft hide thy face in the prefence of 

the heroes of other times, and figh in the wind above the vale of 

Stru- 
ts Fillan and Ofcar, of the dark-brown KoM the fbn of Moini. Let yourfwords- 
bairl fairKyno, with the pointed (led! be like his in the flrife, and behold th& 
advance wUb valour to the fight, and be- deeds of his bands." Fingal, B. 4,. 
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Stnunen. Tlie ghofts of the feeble would behold thee and iky, 
* There the father of him who once fled in Ifrona.' No j thy 
ion will not fly, O Momi ! his foul is a beam of Are ; it catches in 
its red Baxae the groves. If wide they fpread their wings, as wide 
it ipreads its rage. — ^Morni, come in thy mountain cloud, and be- 
hold thy fon. Thy foul was a crowded ftrcam that fwcUed and 
foamed, when rocks ili the narrow path oppofed its courfe ; the 
iame fludl be the foul of Gaul. — Evirchoma ! Ogal ! — But lovely 
beams mix not with the tempeft of heaven : they wait till the llorm 
is over. The thoughts of Gaul muil: now be of battle. All other 
dioughts away. — O that thou wert with me, Ofllan, as in the flrife 
of Ladimon !-— Btit my foul is a fpirit of the dorm. Dark-eddy- 
ing it ruihes, alone, through the trouMed deep. It heaves a thou- 
fand billows over trembling ifles ; then cardefs rides upon the car 
of winds." 

Thb flaield of Momi is flruck again in lirona *. No half-coQ- 
fumed, carth-crufted board was this orb then ! Ifrona rocked with 
its fotmd, ami its thousands gathered around Gaul. But the fword 
of Momi is in the terrible hand of the chief; and, like the green 
branches of the fbreft, their ranks are hewn before him. Their 

blue 

* The eonduft of Gaul on this occa- Lathmn^ and indeed irith the manners of 
fiott maf be ccnfured as rafli, in drawing the timesf which made it difgraccfut for 
upon htmfelf a whole hoft when he was a hero to retire on nuj f>retext whatever. 
alone. Bnt as he had before ftrnck hia The conduft <A Ofear in the War tf Cant 
fhield, in hopes his friends bad been near affords a remarkable inftance of this. Tbe 
him, it is probable that he could not great refemblance betwixt Celtic man* 
well decline as engagement to which ners and tbe laws of chivalry in later 
htmfelf had founded the alarm — It ma^ timeSf makes it probable, .that the firft 
further be obfervcd, that the behaviour of ^^^ foggcftcd moft of thofe ideas on 
Gaul on this occafion correfponds rery ^^ich the latter were founded. 
much with his charadker ia the poem of t " 
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blue arms art {brewed upcm ^ heath, and the birds of deadi are. 
■ hovering round; ' 

Thou baft, ieen, MalTma,a mighty wave recoiling, white, fix>iq. 
the broad lide of a whale, when hd* path is in the foamy deep. 
Thou haft ften, on the top of that wave, a fiock of hungry fea-&wl 
gathered about the whale whidi they dare not approach ; tho' they 
&e her doat, half-dead, on ocean^s ftream, with her white belly 
turned above lila fails : ib ftood the foas of Hi'oiia, afraid ; and 
kept at bay by the fword of Gaul. 

But the ftrength of the chief of 5ltnunon be^ns to £ul. He 
leans to the fide of a tree. His blood marks, with w^adeFiag 
ftreams, his Uue flueld, and a hundred arrows with thldr heads- 
of fteel haii% torn his fide. Still, however, he holds his fword,a me- 
teor of death, in bis hand, and the foes are afrud. 

But (oob of lironat wh«t meana that ftone whidi you try to 
lift? Is it to mark to future times your famef? Ah! ao; the 
thoughts of your foul are hard as fteel. Scarce can fevai hurl the 
rock from, the hill : it rcdls ks courfe againft the thigh of Gaol.— 
The chief fioks vrpaa his knee; but over his broad, brazen ihield, 
he ftill looks terrible. His foes are afraid to come nigh. They leave 
himtopneaway in death, like an eagle that lies upon a rock, when 
the bc4t of heaven hath hroke its wings. 

O THAT we had known in Selma that fiich, whirlwind of 

batde ! was thy fate. TTien had we not hftened to the fonga of 

wgins, nor to the voice of harps and bards. The fpear of Fingal 

had pot flept fo quiet by the wall ; nor the fon of Luno rcfted in 

his 

t In ancieat Uaes, pUIare.ol ftonc were {nuTKuOj nefktd in the field off 
kttle to cDiamuDoate tbt mOorr. 
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liis {heath. Then had we not wondered, that night, to fee the king 
half-rifing from the feafl, and looking to his fliield. " I thought," 
he faid, " the light Ipear of a ghoft had touched its bofi j but it 
was only the pafling breeze." 

Ghost of Momi ! why didft thou not ftrike it louder again ; 
OT pour diy knowledge on the dream of our reft ? Why didft thou 
not come to OiHan, and fay, " Awake, be thy path again on the 
wave of the deep." — But thou hadft been flying in hafte to Ifrona, 
to mourn over the fall of thy fon. 

MojiN iNG , arofe on Strumon, Evirchoma awoke from her 
trotibled dreams. She heard the foxmd o£ the chace on Morven, 
and wondered no voice of Gaul waa there. She Hflens ; but the 
rock does not echo to his cry. The groives of Strumon hear only 
the fighs of the fair. 

Evening comes ; but no dark fliip is feen, light-bounding over 
the deep. The foul of Evirchoma is mournful. 

" What detains my hero in the ifle of Ifrona ? Why, my love, 
art thou not returned with Morvcn*s chiefs ? Thou haft perhaps 
miffed them on the deep. But yet thou mighteft have ere now re- 
turned. How long fhall thy Evirchoma bend from the rock of waves ? 
How long fhall the tear wander, like a ftream in mift, upon her. 
cheek ? — ^Is the child of our love forgot ? If not, where are the 
wonted fmiles of his father ? The tears of Ogal * deicend with 
mine ; and his lighs to mine reply. O that his father heard him* 

as, 

* Ogal, " yonng Gaul." In tfaofe rimei cuftbms of tbe ancient Caledonians, had 

meo did not receive their proper names a happy tendency to inrptrc their youth 

till they had diftinguifticd themfelTCS by with the love of -virtue and hravery; the 

fome renowned adion, or difcovered only avenue to that immortality of fame 

fbme peculiar chara^leriftic in their per- of which they were alvrsys fo ambitu 

fon or behaviour. This, liLe all the other otu. 
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ts, lirpuig, he half-repeits hU name ; then quick would be the 
fteps of bis return to relieve him. But ah me! I remember my 
dream through night j and I fear the day of thy return, O Gaul, is 
over, 

" The fona of Morven, methought, purfued the chaie ; bin: abfent 
was. the chief of Strumon. At a diftance I law him reclined on his 
jpear ; on one foot only leaned the chief. The other feemed a 
column of gray mill. It varied its form to every breeze. I ap- 
proached my love i but a blall &om the delart came. He vanilh- 
«d.— But dreams are the children of fear. Chief of Strumon, I 
fliaU again behold thee. Thou wilt lift thy fair head before me, 
like the beani of the eaft, when he looks on Cromla*s f haunted 
heath, where Ihook all night, aznidll the terror of ghofls, the weary 
traveller. The^irits of the dark retire on their deep-rullling 
blall; imd he, glad, takes his 1U6P, and purfues the reft of his 
journey. 

** Yes, my love,I Ihall behold thee. Is not that ihj Ihip that climbs 
the diftant wave : its laib sfre like the foam -of the rock j Mhe a tree 
that waves its top in iiiow ? Is it thy Ihip ; or is it a clood of mill 
that deceives, through the darkening {hades, my tearful eye ?<— StiU 
It appears like the Ihip of my love. — Yea, dark-bounder on the 
rolling deep, it is thou. — Duiky night, hide not from my view fait 
iails. Thou begixmell to hide them under thy raren wings : but 
I wUl bound, in this ikjffj on the darkly-rolling deep ; and meet in 
the folds of night my love." 

X 6he 

f Crom-JbUii, " bending liill," or *< the to it tbe Ideas, of awe and terror here 
liill of bending." It was probably a Drui- afcribed to It. 
■ dical place of worlhip, which might affix * This 
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She went f ; but no fliip meets her on the deep. It was but A 
, cloud low-failing on its wave ; the bark of fome inariner*s ghoft, 
purfuing the (port of his former days. 

The ikifTof Evirchoma flies before the wind. Ifrona's bay re- 
ceives it through night, where lonely waves rollthemfelves beneath 
the gloom of hanging woods. The tI4n ipoon glides from cloud 
to cloud. Its courfc, through trees, is on the edge of ihe hill. 
The flars, at times, glance through their parted mid, and hide 
themfelves again under their vapoury veil. With the faint light, 
Evirchoma bdiolds the beauty of her child. " Thou art lovdy in 
the dreams of thy reft."— Over htm fhe bends a while in fighs ; and 
then leaves HJtyi in the womb of her ikiS. " - Reft in peace, my 
child ; I feek thy father along this winding beach." 

Thrice ihe leaves lum, and thrice ihe quick returns.. She is 
like the dove that leaves in the cleft of Ulla*5 rock her youi^, when 
fhe wanders, over the plain, in fearch of food. She fees the dark 
berry on the h^th below her ; but the thought of the hawk comes 
acro& her ibul, and fhe c^ returns to bdiold her young, before fha 
taftes^it.' — ^Thus liie &ul of Evirchoma is divided, like a wave 
which the rock aid the wind tofs, by turns, between them. — ** But 
what voice is that from the breaft of the breeze ? it comes from 
the tree of tie lonely fliore." 

** Sad," itfays," I pine here alone; What avails that my arm was 
lb flrong in battle ? Why does oot Fingal, why does not OfCan', 

know, 

f This expedition of Evircboma wilt' land. BeGdea, (he might not piobaBj 

not appear unnatural or extravagant, if intend to go far from the Ihore at her firft 

we conCdcr, that, in thofe days, the wo- fetting out, as flie thought flie had feen 

men frequently bore a part in the moft the (hip of Gaul at do great diftance. 
frdvous undertaking* both hj flea and * Whai 
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know, that I am thus low on the fliorc of night ? Ye lights above, 
that at times behold me, tell it in Sclma, by your red figns, when 
the heroes come forth from the feaft to behold your beauty. Ye 
ghofts that glide on nightly beams, if through Morven be your 
eddying courfe, tell, as you pafs, the talc in the ear of die king. 
Tell him, that here I pour out my foul ; that cold in Ifrona is my 
dwelling ; that two days have brought me no food, and that my 
drink is the briny wave. — But tell not this in Strumon j let not 
your knowledge come to the dreams of Evirchoma. Be the ruft- 
ling of your blafls hi from her halls : fhake not roughly your 
wings, as, even at a diftance, you pafs. My love might hear it ; 
and fome dark- boding thought might travel, as mill, acrofs her 
foul. B^ therefore your courfe, ye fpirits of night, for oflf*; and 
let the dreams of my love be pleafant. — The morning, Evlrchoma, 
is yet difl:ant. Sleep on, with thy lovely child in thy arms, and 
pleafant be diy dreams in die murmur of Strumon ! Pleafant, in 
die valley of rocs, be thy dreams, O Evirchoma ! let no thought of 
Gaul difhirb thee. His pains are forgot, when the dreams of his 
love are pleafant." 

" And deft thou dunk thy love could fleep, and her Gaul in 
pain ? Doft thou think the dreams of Evirchoma could be plea- 
fant, while thou wert abfent ? No ; my heart is not unfeeling as 
that rock ; nor did I receive my birth in Ifrona's land *. — But how 
X 2 fhall 

* "VHiat this Ifrona was, is uncertain; Cmilarity of the names, it is probable it 

but it fcema to have been remarkable for might have been caDfidered as a type of 

the crucftf of its inhabitantB. In the it. 
following lines of a fragment concerning i Cn Jbidh nt Frwine, 

the death of Clonar, who had been (lain Le d' ihiugh cheo hmn, 'i W u»' bhdftin; 

there, many properties of the Celtic hell ■* '^' ■"■" P™' S"" "'''"'"' B"" ''''"S''* 

r _ , . L'j_ I .L Jol«d' dhail be fad reo Jhciliiui. 

are afcribed to it ; from wbicti, and the 

■** Ifrooa, 
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fliall I rdievt thee, Gaul ; or where fliall Evirchoma find food ia 
the land of foes f— I remember the tale of Gafdu-conglas. 

** Whek I was young) in my father's arms, his courfe was one 
night on dae deep with Crifbllis, beam o£ love. The ilorm 4toTe 
us on a rock, lliree gray trees dwelt lonely there, and ihodc in the 
troubled air their leaf-lei^ heads. At theij: mofly root a few red berries 
.crept. Thele CafUu-conglas pulled. He puUed-^em, but he tafted 
not. Thou needeft them, he laid, OifolUs; and, to-morrow, the 
deer of his own mountain will fupply Cafdu-cooglas.— The mtarn- 
jng came ; the evening returned : fout the rode is Xtill tbdr dwdt* 
mg.— My ^tfaer wotc a bai: of the branches of the gr^y trees * ; 
but hisibul is fedile for. want of food. * Criibllis/ he iaid, * I ileep. 
When the cahn ihall come, be thou gone with thy child to IdroQ* 
Jo; theiiDur of my waklag isdiftantJ' — ^Ncrer fhall the (hills of 
I-dro^lo bdioid me,' Sbs replied, * without my Iotc. O vilvf 
didft ihcn not tell me thy Caul had failed ! bodi mi^t have been 
fttftaiDcd by the mountaio-benies. But the breafts of Crifollis will 

fiip* 

« Ifrona, horrible iflc ! covered with or any place nearly inclofcd by the fea ! 

thick and ever-during tnift : thou noi- u JDiigim/i^ Craigiai/b, &c. 
fome abode of wild andTcnomoiubeafts: 

thou land of pain, where fame and friend- * The Curachs (or vimenti alvti of So- 

fliip are ftrangen.— 4 tremble to go near linua) which . were the firft boats of the 

thee." Caledonians, were made of wicker, and 

Ai the name ot Glm-Freain' is ftill re- cotered again with hidci. The name, 

lained by a valley in the neighbourhood Cor fome time, feems to have continued, 

of Clyde, it is probaUc the fcene of thi| after the conflru£lion of ihcir veflcls was 

poem was fomewbere on thatcoaft, the much improved, as the ancient poems . 

inhabitants of which were generally at give fometimes the name of Curati to 

variance with the people of Morven. The veflelsof aconCderable Gae. Thatwhich 

fituation of many places ftic^, that an- brought St Columba and his companions 

ciently, /, or lau, did not always Ggnify to looa, was called Curacb, though near 

•n tfland, hut fometimes a prom<uitory, 40 feet long, if we may ciedit tradition. 
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:(hpply. her love. I feel them full within, aad thou, my loye, muft 
drink. For my fake thou muft live, and not fall here afleep/^^ . 
He roft : his ftrength returned : the wind retired : they reached 
I-dronlo. Often did my father lead me to Crifollis' tomb, qs he 
told the loYcly tale. ' Evirchoma,* he faid, ' let thy love to thy 
j[poufc be fuch, wjien the days of thy youth fliall come.^ And it is 
fuch, O Gaul ; thefe brcafts will fupply, this night, thy foul.- To- 
morrow we IhaU be fefe <m the fhpre of Strtunon. 

" iovEUEST of thy race," {md Gaul, " retire thou to Strumon*8 
fiiore ; -let no beam of lig^t find thee in Ifrona. Retire in thy ikiff 
with Ogal; why ijiould he &U like a tender flower, which the 
warrior, unfeeling, lo]^ oflT with the end of his fpear ; himi^lf o£ 
no fon t^e j&ther. He lops it off, with all its drops of dew ; as, 
carelefi, he walks along, humming the ibng of the cruel. Retire, 
actd leave me in I&aaa; for my ftrength, like the ftream of fum- 
mer, is failed : I wither like the green herb before the bhift of win-^ 
to". No iri^idly beam of the ftttL, no returning fpring (hall revive 
me.— Bid die warricn^ of Morven bring me to their land : but no^ 
the Hght of my fame is douded. Let them only raife my tomb be^ 
neath this tall tree. Tbeftranger will fee it as he Icxtks around him 
fi'oin his watery courfe. Sigjiing, he will ihake his head, and fay, 
There is all that remains of the mighty !" 

"And here too fiiall beall that remains pf the fair; fori will fleep 
in the fame tomb with my love. Our narrow bed fliall be the fame 
in death ; our gholls in the folds of the lame gray cloud fhall be 
joined. TTie virgins of Morven will mark, through moon-beams, 
our fteps, and fay, * Behold, they are lovely.* Yes, traveller of the 

water 
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watery way, drop the double tear } for here, with her beloved Gaul, 
U the flumbering Evirchoma. 

** But ah ! what voice is that in the breeze? The cries of Ogal 
pour, helplefs, in my ear. They awake my flefeping foul. Yes; my 
foul rolls reftleis within, and tofies from fide to fide in its uneafy 
bed. And why heaves thus the foul of Gaul; why burfts that 
figh from the warrior's breaft? Feel thus the hearts of fathers for 
their ions; have they, at times, the foul of a mother? Yes, fisr I 
feel the fiirrings of thine: let toe bear thee to the fluff where our 
child was left. Come, the burden of my love will be light: Evir- 
choma will be ftrong when her Gaul is in danger.— ^ive me that 
ipear, it will fupport on the fhore my fteps.'* 

She bore him to her fkiff. She ftruggled all night with die 
wave. The parting (lars beheld the decay of her ftrength : the 
morning light bdbeld it fail, as the mid that mdts in the beam 
of heat*. 

I SLEPT, diat night, on the hunter's heath. Momi, with all his 
gray, parted locks, rofe in my dreams. Above me he leaned on 
his tremblua^ flaff His face of age was fad ; it was marked widi 
the courfe of the tear. The ftream wandered, here and there, on 
his chedc. The deep furrows, which time had worn, were full. 
Thrice looked the red eye of the aged over the deep ; and tluite 
aroft his figh. *' Is this," he feindy faid, " a time for the friend 
of Gaul to fleepf* — Ablaft comes, ruftling, along the bended trees. 
Its noife awakes the cock of the heath. At the root of his dark- 
brown 

* In the molt common editions of Tiom- called Aina. It begins with 
na*(7Am7/ a long dialogue is folded inhere, ARighhhin ii hLnneeeol 

which is rejcfted as fpurious, or belong. °^' «" ■"•"*' '» " K*"" "«*• **.. 

ing to fome other Gaul whofe wife wag 
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brown buHi, he lifts his head from beneath his wing ; ahd, trem- 
bling, raifes the mournful, plaintive voice. — I ftarted at the cry 
from my dream. I iaw Morni rolled a^ay,\ i gray cloud, in the 
fold of the blaft. I purTued the path which he marked on the fea. 
I found on the blue face of the wave, flieltered by a defert ifle, 
the fltiff. On the dark fide of it leaned the bead of Gaul. Under 
lus elbow relied the fiiield of battle. Over its edge half-looked the 
wound, and poured the red-ftream around its bofs. I lifted the 
helmet from his face. His yellow locks, folded in fweat, were 
wandering on his brow. At the burft of my grief he tried to raife 
his ey^ J but it was heavy. Death came, like night on the eye of 
the fun, and covered itvrith all its darfcnefs.— Never more, O Gaul, 
flialt thou behold the father of thy Ofcar. 

Beside the fan. of Morni is the decayed beauty oi Evirchoma, 
Her child fimles, carelelEs, in her arms } and plays with the head 
of the fpear. Her vrords were few : her voice was feeble. I gave 
her my hand to r^fe her up* She laid it on the head of Ogal, a», 
fighing, flie pierc*d with her look my melting ibul.— No more 
{hall Evirchoma rife ! Sweet helplefs child, thou needefl no longer 
cling to the breaft of thy mother. Oflian Ihall be thy father : but 
Evirallin is not ; and who fliall fuj^ly the place of Evirchoma ! 
— But I feel the meltings of my foul return. — Why Ihbuld OiQan^ 
remember ail the griefs that are pad I Their memory is mourn* 
fully-pleaiane ; but his tears would faiL 

We came to Strumon's mofTy ftreams. Silence dwelt around 
their banks. No column of fiuoke, blue-curling, rifes from the 
hall. No voice of fongs is there ; no foft trembling found of the 
iuup. The breeze rufhes, whilUing, through its open porch; and 

Uft» 
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lifts the dry, ruftllng leaf, upon its eddying wing. The perching 
eagle fits already on ita lofty top, and marks it out as the place of 
hcrrepoie. *' Here," {he feems to fay, " I may fifely build my neft; 
for who can climb its height, to make my brown fons afraid ?" — • 
The dun little foh of the roe beholds her, as, wandering below, 
he looks Up to what he thinks a gray rock. — He beholds her, and 
is afraid. He hides himfelf under a broad fliield, near the gate of 
the houfe.-^tretched acrofs the threihold, £wift Cof-ula lies. He 
hears a rufUing near. He chinks it may be the tread of Gaul. In 
his joy he ftarts up, and {hakes from his dim eye the tear. But 
when he fees it is only the fon of the roe^ he turns his moumfiil 
^e away. He Ue$ again od Ms eold ftone, ^d the fbng of his 
grief is difmal. 

Bdt t?ho can tell the fadn^s of Mbrven*s heroes ? They come 
in filente, each firom his own winding vale; flowly moving, like 
the dark ih^ow of tnift on the brown rufhy plain, when die wind 
is •fcarce awake On the hill. They fee the bxdwark of the battle 
low } and their biurfting tears, like the ooze of rocks, defcend. 
Fingal leaned to a blafted pide, that was overturned At the head 
of Gaul. Hii griy locks, as he betids, half-hide his tears } but 
in his white beard they meet the whiftling wind. 

** And art thou fallen," at length hefaidi'*'artthoufellen,firft of 
my heroes ! when my ftrength has failed ? Shall I hear thy voice 
no more in my halls, nor the found of thy ihield in my battles i 
Shall thy fword no more lighten the dark path of my danger; nor 
thy fpear fcatter whole hofts of my enemies ? Shall thy dark flup 
ride no more the ftorm, while thy joyful rowers pour before them 
the fong on tibc watery mountains ? Shall the children of Morven 

no 
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no more awake my ibul from its thought, as they cry, * Behold 
the fliip of Gaul !* Shall the harps of virgins, and the voice of 
bards, no more be heard when thou art coming ? — I fee not the 
red-ftreaming of thy banners on the heath ; the tread of thy foot 
is not there ; nor the Ibund of thy unmiiCng arrow. The bound- 
ing of thy dogs is not on the hill } they mournfully howl in the 
door of thy empty houfe. The deer grazes on the plain before 
them : but they weep on ; they do not heed him ; for they fee 
not Gaul returning.—- Alas ! fbns of the chafe, the day of his re- 
turn is pad. His glad voice Ihall call you no more, in the morning, 
to purfiie the fteps of roes through rocky mountuns. Here, for- 
getful of the chafe, he refts ; nor can even the fovmd of Morven's 
fliield, O Gaul, awake thee ! 

*' Strength of the warrior, what art thou! To-day, thou roUeft 
the battle, a cloud of dud, before thee ; and the dead ilrew thy 
path, as the withered leaves mark the courfe of a ghoft of night. 
— To-morrow, the fhort dream of thy valour ia over ; the terrw 
of thoufands is vaniflied. The beetle, on his dufky wing, hiuns 
the ibng of triumph over the mighty ; and, unmolefUd, ofiendi 
him.— 

" Why, fon of the feeble, didft thou wilh for the ftfength of 
the chief of Strumon, when thou didfl behold him brighten- 
ing in the courfe of his fleet, as brightens a pillar of ice in the 
midft of fun-beams ^ Didft thou not know that the ftrength 
of the warrior foon fells, as melts in the beam that ice which thou 
haft been viewing ? Its date is £hort ; like the bright cloud that 
glitters to the ray of the evening. The hunter fees it from his 
tock, as he hies him home, and admires the rain-bow form of its 
y beauty. 
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beauty. But a few momeats, on their eagle-pinion, pafs ; the 
fun {huts his eye of light ; the blait whirls that way his rufUlng 
courfe, and a dark mift is all that remains of the gay form. — It is 
all, O Gaul \ that now remains of thee. — But thy memory, chief 
of Fingal's heroes, fliall remain. No cloud of mill that ihallpafs 
away, on its own gray wings is thy- fame, 

" Raise f, ye bards, his tomb; with that of the fun-beam of his 
love, Evirchoma. This gray ftone fhall mark to the travellerthe place 
c^ his repofe ; and that tall oak fhall (hade it from the noon-day 
heat. The pailing breeze fhall bid its boughs be early green, and 
long preferve their beauty. Its leaves fliall fhoot out their head^ 
through the fhower of -the fpring, while other trees are ftiU bare, 
and the heath around them blafted. TTie birds of iummer,. from 
their diflant htnd, fhall firft perch on Sti;umoa*s oak; from afar, 
they fhall behold its green beauty. The ghoft of Gaul will hear; 
in his clotid, dieir fong ; and the virgins of the race to c<»ae will 
praife Evirchema. The memory of you two, while thefe monu^ 
moits remain, fhall travel through future years together. — Then, 
when thou, O ftone, fhalt crumble into duft ; and thou, O tree,. 

moul- 

■f-Thii paragrapb fofet much of the 's»iirton iiMirouirta»«.rpe. 

...... > 1 . . I •. A dailleidi, o iomil ni lite, 

artleft fimpbcity of the original,, as it *.' ' 

" ' o " Chitnr le earn in t funhniMb ; 

could not be rendered with perfpicuUy ii|uMhidhsidi«iD minihig 

without parapbraCng fome of its imagea> Air bm*.' grigc MStramoiii. 

The oiiginal paffage it here annexed, that cioiiinidh gcU u. eritiir a> chw, 

fnch as choofe to oo it may nave it in * 

theirpowerto coinpvrc itvith the tranf- a,..pr.r.r«imh«o'chdi=. 

lation. — Cm m cnoB qi laiithn ■ chlacb.. 

Ciiribb, k chbnnt un teoi, "S lo »Mrg at le h loii t ^ng to^ 

I,abk Ghnill,' 'i ■ ilEco-grdM li- lU}. Bni an ifDii o* *nnliiiB iroiili 

Fir in comh'rucbeiT a 1^' uui ecin. 'S in da' mithiir-oifgc mo ilcibhl*[- 

6*d' nibh geugia ird fa tpilt' Gii lo ciilUir inn dilina ant 

Fni' igei' ni dinig ii gplrme hla*; Oich Glidh '* dm ii aobhir rgeil; 

U hnitbe fu, 'i >> bualnc dr«idi i Ctio'n fheonilch in t aIdmI " Co mic MorM*. 

A liIiiDchdu a duilkMt ui hmU nt ttolt. No ^A in co'Baidli' Rt'oi StramalD i" 
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moulder with age away ; when thou, mighty ftream, {halt ceafe 
to ma, and the mountain-fpring fliall, no more, iiipply thy courie; 
when your ibngs, O bards, in the dark flood of Time ihall be loft ; 
and the memory of yourfelves, with thoie you iimg, in its rait 
current be fwept away and forgot : — Then, perhaps, may ceafe to 
be heard the fame of Gaul j and the ftranger may aik, ** Who was 
Momi*8 ion, and who was Strudion's chief!" * 
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A POEM*. 

th£ argument. 

fivGkty purfuing Dorli who had carried off the fpoih of Selma in his ahfence, 
lands in tbc night io Dntbona* the iflaod of his friend Conar. His landiog is 
obferred and oppofed by DorU, vho had alfo called here and fubdued Cooar. 
Fingat thinking be had been oppofed by his friends, was fatisEed with making 
theu retreat m little* till day-light fhoold Qiew them their miftake. Bnt learning 
bow matters flood tiom Conar, who is accideatilly difcorered in a care where he 
had been confined by Dorla, fpies are fent to watch the motions of the enemy. 
^Kext naming Fingd and the remaini of Conar'i people engage with Dorla^ 
who falls in battle. — MinU.the daDghter of Conar, who had been found concealed 
in the habit of a young bard, is uoexpeAedly reftofcd to her father, who gives 
her in marriage to one of Fingal'a heroes. 

WH Y doft thou roar fo loud, O fta, on Morven's rocky 
coaft ; and why, O wind of the fouth, doft thou pour thy 
ftrength agajnfi the ihore of my echoing hills ? Is it to detdn my 
iiuU from the land of die fbe, and ftop my growing fame ? — But, 
ocean, thy blUows roar in vain j and thou, mnd of the fouth, 
mayeft blow j but you cannot detain the fails of Fingal, from the 
knd of die diftant Dorla. TTic roar of your ftrength fliall foon 

decay t 
* Du''thonna, ** the ille of dark wavct." poem. A few lines in the beginning are 
This poem, from one of the incidents omitted, and the tranflaticHi begins with, 
mentioned in it, it often C3\\tA.DanOf- the following ftanza: 
mora, or <* The fong of the maid on the ngarbh IcunbcKikhdothonn, 

Ihore." The verfificalion in fcTcral placet A mhulrAe«.,>jhb^ ribcnmolUdbh-.; 

M broken, and .only fupplied from the _. , ./„... --l,. i^ 

tra^tionarf tale which accompanies the 
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decay J and the blue face of my feas ihall be calm behind, when 
you retire to reft in the green groves of the defarc. — ^Yes, thy 
{Irength, O wind, fliall hi\ ; but the ^me of Fingal fhall remain: 
my renown {hall be heard in the land that is diflant. 

The king fpoke, and his heroes gathered around. The bufhy 
hair of Dumolach lings in the wind. Leth bends over his fhield 
of brafs ; it is marked with many a fear. Morlo tofIe«-in air his 
glittering fpear ; and the joy of batde is in the eye of Gbmiallon. 

We rufli through ocean*8 iurgy foam. Whales, trembling, fly 
before us on dw deep. Ifles fee us, and fly out of our way ; they 
hide themfelves behind the path of our fliip* Duthona lifts its 
head like a rock of ooze, which the diflant wave feems, at times, 
to intercept. " It is the land of Conar," iaid Fingal ; " the land 
of the friend of my people !" . 

Night defcends on the fable deep. The mariner cries. It is 
dark. He wanders from his courfe : he looks in vain for the 
guiding ftar. — ^He half-fees it, through the torn flurt of a fliowery 
cloud: with joy he bids his companions bdiold it. They look 
up i but the window of the cloud is fliut, and the light is again 
concealed; — The fteps of the night, on the deep, are dark. Let 
our courfe be to the fliore till morning arife with her yellow locks 
in the call ; till dark waves clothe themfelves in light, and moun- 
taios lift thor green heads in day. 

QuR courfe is to Duthona's bay. — But fee that dim ghoft on the 
rock ! He is tall as the gray pine to which he leans. His Ihicld is 
a broad cloud. Behind it rolls in darknefs the rifing moon. That 
column of dark-blue mift, ftudded above with a red ftar, is his 
fpear j and that meteor that gleams on the heath, his fword. Winds, 
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in their eddies, lift at times, like iixioke, his hair. Thefc flames, 
in two caves below it, arc his eyes. — Often had Fingal feen the 
fign of battle ; but who could believe it in the land of Conar, his> 
fiiend? 

The king afcends the rock. The blade of Luno waves a meteor 
of light in his hand, and Carril walks behind him. The fpirit be- 
holds the warrior ^proach: on die wings of his blaft he flies. 
Fingal purfueshim with his voice : the hills of Duthona hear the 
found. They fliake with all their gray rocks and groves. From 
their dreams of danger, the people ftart along the heath, and 
kindle the alarm of the flame. 

Arise, my warriors, faid the returning king, with a fighj 
arife, let each gird on his mail, and ipread his broad ihield before 
him. We mufl; tight ; but not with the wonted jpy of our ftrengch 
when the -roar of the battle rofe. Our firiends meet us through 
ntght i and Fingal will not tell his name *. Our foes might hear 
it, and fay, " The warriors of Morven were once afi-aid." No j: 
let each gird on his mail, and fpread the flueld : but let the fpear 
err of its mark, and the arrow fly to the wind. With morning 
light we fhall be feen of our firiends, and oxir joy fliall be great in 
Duthooa. 

* In tbof« Sajt of Eierotfm it was nc- on- his coaft, through nighr, and he and 

koned cowardice to tcU one*) name toan hit people taken for Pelafgiana, with 

taemj, left it fhould be conlidered as whotntheyweretbenatwar. Rathcrthan 

daiming kindred with him and declining difpenfe with this punctilio of booour, 

theeombau Thelameextravagantnotions Jafon fought till day-light fliewed his 

of bonoBi fecm to have prevailed among friends their millake, after a great many 

fome other nations of antiquity. In the of ttem, with their king, had been killed.. 

Argonautic expedition Jafon, after having Vid. Ancient Univ. Hiit.e/Fat. dndJU- 

been hofpitahlj entertained by Cyzicus rw Timftf $ 6. 
kin( of the DeUoneSi was driven back. 
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We met, ih our rattling ftecl, tbe darfcly-mtwing koft. TTielr 
arrows fell, like a (bower of hail, on our fhields ; but we fought 
not the fall of our friends. They gathered about us, like the fea 
about a rock. The lung faw that his people mud £ght or fall. 
He came from his hill in the awful ftride of his ftrengdi, like a 
ghoft that hath clothed himfelf in ftorms. The moon raifed her 
head above the hill, and beamed on the finning blade of Luno. It 
glittered in the hand of the king, like a pillar of ice in the fall of 
Xora, when the fun is bright in the midfl of his journey. Dutho- 
na faw its blaze, but could not bear its light. They retired, liltM 
darknefs when it fees the ileps of the morning, and funk in a 
wood that rofe behind. 

Slow-moving like Lubar, when he repeats in Dura*s plain hia 
courft, we came to a hollow Oream that ran before us c»i the heath. 
Its bed is between two banks of ferns, arojdft many an aged birch. 
There we talked of the flcwms of battle and the a£lions of fcMTncr 
heroes. Carril fung of the times of old : OOian praifed the deeds 
of Conar ; nor did his harp forget the mild beauty of Minla. 

The voice of the fongceafed. The breeze whiitied along the 
gurgling ftream. It b^e to our ear the found of grief. It was 
foft as the voice of ghoils in the boibm of groves, when they 
travel over the tombs of the dead. 

Go, OlBan, faid the king, and fearchthe banks of die ibeam ; 
fome one of our friends lies there, on his dark ihield, overturned 
like a tree in the flrife of mgh^ Bring him to Fingal, that he may 
apply the herbs of the mountain j lefl any cloud fhould darken 
our joy in the land of Buthona. 

I 
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' I WENT, and liflened to the fong of wo j my tears flowed, ia 
filence, over the ftream. 

" Forlorn and dark 18 mydwelling in the ftorm of night*. No 
friendly voice is heard, fave the cry of the owl from the cleft of 
her rock. No bard is nigh in my lonely cave, to deceive the te- 
dious nighc— But night and day are the lame to me ; no beam of 
the fun travels" here in my darkly dwelling. I fee not his yellow 
h^r in the eaft; nor, in the weA, the red beam of his parting. I fee 
not the moon, fouling through pale clouds, in her brightnefs ; nor 
trembling, through trees, on the blue face of the ftream. No warm 
beam from nther vifits the cave of Conar. O that I had fallen in 
theftiife of Dorla ; that the tomb had recdved my Minla ! Then had 
the fame of Duthona pa0ed away, like autumn*s iilent beam, when 
it moves over, the brown fields between\the Shadows of mill* 
The ehildrea undo- Duthrona's oak feel .it wEoin, and blefs the 
beam. It is over ; they bend their bows, and forget it. — Forget me 
alfo, children of my people, if Dorla does not meet you, like the 
blafting wind of the froft, when the rofe-buds of the wood are ten- 
der. O that I had met death before you ; -when I ftrode with 
Rngal before the ftrength of Swaran ! Then my tomb might rife 
before the king, and my fame be iung by the voice of <MIian. The 
bards of the diftant years, fitting around the wiiiter-flame, would 
fay, when the feaft was over, ' Liften to the fong of Conar J— 
But now my £une IhaU not be heard ; my tomb Oiall not be 
knovrn. The ftranger {tumbles on a gray ftone in Duthona. Its 
head is covered with the rank, whiftling gnUs. He turns it. away 
Z with 

* This fong of Conar has in the ori- ^ Joncba Tm Mriao out cho'mtdhl 

ginal an air of melancholy extremelr CwghDtb.mchoir.Ai.>, tumhaidi,; 

fuitable to the occaGsn of it. o'. «Li.e«Kk h dJuinhfi, &c. 
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with the end of his ipear. He perceives the mouldering tomb. 
* Who flceps,* he afks, * in this narrow houfe V The chUdren 
of the vale reply, * We know not ; the fbng doth not record his 
name." 

— Bdt it fhall record thy name, O Conor! thou fhalt not be 
forgotten by the voice of Cona. Come, leave thy cave, and lift a- 
gain the fpear of battle. The foe fliall wither, like the frofted fern, 
before thee; aod thy fame fliall flourifli, as the green oak of Du- 
tfiona, when it lifts its tall head above the mift of the vale, and 
iprcads its glittering leaf to the fhower of the fun. 

" Friendiy is thy voice, fon of mght ; for ghofts affi-ightnot me^ 
No J their voice is pleaHmt to forfaken Conar. O let thy converfc 
be oft in my cave ! our words fliall be of the narrow houfe, and 
of the airy dwelHngs of heroes. Of other worlds we fliall ^>eak : 
but of my friends, of my fame, we fliall be flient. — My feme is 
departed like the melting of mifls on Mora, when the iiin is high, 
and the clouds retire to thedefart. My friends, too, are difl^mt : be- 
tween their peaceful fliields they fleep, and no dream of me di- 
fturbs them. And let them Heep ; ipirit of the friendly Ibnl, my 
dwelling fliall foon be with thee in the peaceful abode of thy reft; 
Together vre fliall vifit the children of grief in their nightly cave, 
and make them forget their pain in their dreams*. Wewill wander 
with their fouls through fields <^ fame; and bid the mighty fliake 
Ml their prefence. Their thong fliall be a robe: their cave the 
aoble Selma. The wind in their ear fliall be the mufic of 
harps, and the whirling grafa the fong of virgins. Till then b« 

thy 

* The bard, it woufd appear from this parted fpirits, who bad the pover of im- 
paflage^ was of opioion, that dreams were prefling the mind with fenfations of cithee 
fomeiimes occa6oned by the agency of de- tbe plea&ng or painful kindh 
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tkf vifits to Conor frequent; for thy voice to me is pkafant, air- 
borne fon of the night." 

I CUT the thongs from the hand of the chief, and brought him 
to the king. Their faces brightened with joy between their gray 
locfc8,whcn they met; for they remembered their early days : The 
days, when firft they drew the ftring in the mofly vale of ftreams ; 
when the ftag was but the thiftle's beard, and the deer the wan- 
dering down of the defart. Their years lAerwards grew together ; 
and roes, before their fwift fteps, bounded on Gormal. 

But who, faidFingal, hath confined the friend of Morven to his 
cave? Strong muft be his arm; and unerring his fleel in the ftrife 
of battle. 

** DoRLA heard that my arm had failed; and he came to my halb 
by night, when my friends were abfent. I fought; but hia 
numbers prevailed. Dorla is ftill in Duthona : Minia is forrow- 
ful in his prefence; and my people, through their iecret vales, are 
fcattered," 

FiNGAL heard the words of Conar; and the gathering of his 
jnild brows, like clouds that cover the ftorm, is terrible. He fhakes 
the afpen fpear in his hand, and looks on the iword of Luno. 
" This is no time," he fays, " for reft ; vrhen he who fpoiledMorvcn 
is fo nigh. His people too are many j for they met us in the midd - 
of night, when we thought they had been the hoft of Conar. — 0€- 
fian, be thy fteps, with Gormallon, along tiie fiiore. Dumolach 
and Leth ! to Conar's halls ; and if Minla be there, ipread before 
her your dark-broad Ihields, and defend her. Morlo, be thou on 
the heath, that our foes may not ipread the fail to the ^ind, before 
the fun ihall light us to battle. And where art thou, Carril of the 
Z 2 fong f 
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fong? Be nigh the chief of DutKcma with thy harp. Its found Is 
a beam of light that rifes inthemidftof ftorms. The tempeft, when 
it {hineS} retires } and thedarknefs dies to the defart/* 

Carril came with his harp. Its found was foft, as the gli- 
ding of ghofts on the bank of Lora ; when they hide themfelves in 
the white mift of noon, and their found is on the gale of the ftream. 
^-^Move in filence, ftream of night, that we may Hften to the fong 
of the bard. 

" Over Lara of ftreams diere bends an oak. Below it, one lone 
thiftle lifts, between two mofly ftones, its head. It Iheds, in the 
paiiing ftream, its drops of dew. Two ghofts are feen there at 
noon, when the fun is on the plain, and £Jence reigns in Morven. 
One is thy ghoft, aged Ural ? Thy' hair wanders, a whiter mift, 
over two clouds that form thy darkened eyes. — And who is that in 
the cloud of iiiow before thee ? Who but that fair huntrefs of the 
roc, thy daughter? 

" The youths of Lara were at the chafe : they were ipreading the 
feaft in the booth of die defart. Colgar law them; and came to 
Lara in iecrec, like the torrent that ruihes, fudden, from the hill> 

when no ihower is ieen by the funny vale. * Daughter of U- 

ralj thou muft go with Colgar. The thongs muft confine thy fa- 
ther. He might ftrike the fhield. The youths might hear its 
found in the defart.' 

** Colgar, I love thee not. Leave me here with my father. 
None is with him* His eyes are daik, and his gray hairs are 
lonely. 

" CoLttAiL would not hear. The daughter of Ural muft go with 
him i Ihxc her ftepe on the heath are moumfuK She moves, fad» 

Eke- 
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like tlie xnift of fliowere, when the fun is diia in bis cloud, and the 
valley pf ftreams is filent. A roe bounds on the heath ; he fteals 
below them towards a linall ftream. His brown iides, at times* 
appear diro' die green rank ferns. — ^' Colgar, give me that bow j I 
have learnt ro pierce the deer.' — He gave the bow. She drew the 
Aring. Colgar fell. — She returned to Lara> and the ibul of her fa- 
ther was glad. The evening of his U& was like the departure of 
the iiiu on the mountain of fpring ; like the leaf of autunm, when 
it drops in the filent vale. The days of Morala on the hills were 
many ; in death flie relied, in peace, vrith her father.^— Over Lara 
of dreams there b^ids an oak. Below it are two beds. One, 
Ural, is thine; and thine, daughter of the bow, is the other belide 
it*." 

I WENT widi Gormallon to the Ihore. Below its rocks we &und 
a youth. His arm, iiluing from the light mail, refted on a broken 
harp, and the ftaSF of a ipear is befide him. The moon, riling like 
a half fhield, looked through the beard of the rock on his bended 
head. In t^e midfl of his gri^ it waved frcHn lide to iide, like a 
pine in the iigh of winds. 

Who is this, laid Gormallon, that dwells lonely in the midfl 
of night ? Art thou o£ the hoft of HdrU. ; or from the halls of 
Conar ? 

I AM, (replied the youth, trembling as the leaf in the blaft, as 

the grafs in the ftream of winds,) I am of the bards who lived in 

Conar*s halls. Dorla heard my fong, and fpared me. Hereafter I 

may 

• The bards always adapted the fob- of Conar, was what gave rife to this, the 

}cd of their fongB to the fituation of their bappy end of which would give the old 

hearers. The reremblance between the man fome gleam of comfort. 
cafe of Ural's daughter and the daughter * Gov* 
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•xoAj remember that he carried the arms from Selma, and fpread the 
l>attle on the fields of Duthona. 

' -•"■ Rembmber him thou mayeft *; butwhat canft thou Cay in his 
praife i He flote the arms from Sehna; and came upon Conar, 
when his friends were abfent. His arm is feeble, in danger, but 
ftrong when none is to oppoie. He is a cloud that riles only in a 
cahn ; a dark mitt, that never lifts his head from the fen, till the 
winds of the vale have retired.-— But the ftorm from Morven Ihall 
overtake this cloud ; Fingal fluUl fcatter his beauty." 

" I REMEMBER the king," faid the youth, " fince he was in the 
halb of Duthona. The voice of Oilian I remember, and the ftately 
warriors of Morven. But Morven is far from Duthona." — The figh 
ftopt his words, and the burfting of his grief was heard, like the 
breaking of ice on Lego, or the mountun winds in die cave of 
Ardven. 

" Feeble f is thy foul," faid Gormallon ; " thou art not of the 
halls of Conar, nor of the race of his bards. They fung of the 
deeds of battle. Thdr fouls fwelled with the joy of danger, as 
fwell the white fdls of Fingal under the blaft of Morven. Thou 
art of the friends ofDorla. — Go, dien, thou feeble arm, and tell 
him that Morven purfues him. Never more fliall he fee the- dcer- 
lefs hills of his heathy defart," 

Gormallon, reproach not the youth, faid I. The foul of 
the brave, at times, may fail ; but it returns again, like the fun 
when the ftorm is over. He fmiles from the height of his courfe, 
-and the clouds are fcattered. The green-headed pine waves no 

longer 

* Gormallon fpeaks. 

■f- The raoft of this paragraph, and part. The dialogue is there carried on to a 

of ihat before and after it, are felcfted greater length, but appCar« too frivolooa 

from the traditionarj tale of the poem, to be tranflated. 
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longer its fpiry top ; the blue face of the fta is calm ; and the glit- 
tering vales, in the midft of fun-beams, rejoice. 

I TOOK the youth by the hand. I brought him to Carril of 
fongs, till the ftrife of battle Ihould be- over ; for the light now 
ihone on the afms of Dorla. His people, ipeechlefs and pale, bc" 
hold the ftrength of Morren and the fWord of .Conar. They Hand 
in thdr place It^e the bemghted hunter on Cromla, when the termr 
of ghofts furrounds him. The cold fweat bedims his eye : his 
trembling kneeo forWd his flight; and down he iinks in the mldft 
of his journey. 

Dorla beheld the white eyes of his people, and the big teM 
hangs forward in his own. The fpwr o£ Morven glittered in hb 
hand as he {poke. 

" Why ftandwein pale filence here, Kkethefe gray trees around 
us ? The warriors of Morven are few ; and our numbers may pre- 
vail. They may have their fame, but have not we alfo fought with 
heroes ^ Or, Ihould any think of flight, where is the way to our 
fhips, bm through the nudft of the foe ? — Let us then rufli 
on in our wrath, that our arms may be ftrong, and the joy of 
our friends be great when we return to the ilreams of CaruthJ' 
.###*##*#*♦ 

Conar ftruck the fliield of Duthona. His fcattered people 
heard it. They lift their heads from their lecret place, like the 
ftreams of the heath of Cona, which in the day of drought hide 
themfelvcs under the ftones of the brook; but when the warm 
fhowers deicend,they come forth from their retreat; and, roaring; 
mfh from every hill. 

We met ; we fought; and Dorla fell by the ipear of Conar. The. 

king; 
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kmg {aw the foe brought low. He came in his mlldnefs, and 
{poke to the people of fallen Dorla. 

" FiNGAL delights not in the fall of his foes,, altho* they make 
him unflieathe the fword. Return to your land; and come not 
again to Morven, nor to the fea-beat fhore of Duthona. Short is the 
winterjr day of the people that lift tlw fword againilFingal. A pil- 
lar of finoke that comes acrofs the tempeft is the Ufe of thofe who 
fight with the warriors of Morren. Return; and carry the fallen 
Dorla to his land, that the white hand of his fpoufe may rear his 
tomb, and her tearful eye behold his ghoft, in the vapour of mift, 
on Caruth.— Why didft thou rife ib early from thy reft; fpoufe of 
the fallen Dorla ? What doft thou there, leaning on thy gray rock, 
with thy locks wandering in the drops of dew. Why travels thy 
eye on the diftant wave; diefe are not the fails <rf thy love ? Thou 
feeft but the foam that breaks round the Iporting whale on the bub- 
bling deep.— Murmuring Caruth hears the fighs of the £iir, and its 
banks learn the name of Dorla. Her two children lean to their 
mother's knee. They fee the round tear hang on her cheek. They 
lift their little hand to f«ze the bright pearl. * Why,' they fay, 
• does our mother weep; and where flept, laft night, our father?' 

So perhaps, Oflian, is thy Everallin now anxiom for thee. She 

leads thy Uttle Ofcar to Morven's brow, that Ihe may view the di- 
flant fea. He toffes his bulrufh fpear before him, and looks ftem 
over the little (hicld of woven reeds. Think of them, my fon, 
and ipare the warrior, who, like the unhappy Dorla, leaves behind 
him a weeping fpoufe. — Alas, Dorla, why art thou fo early fallen !" 
> Evirallin! Ofcar ! ye beams of joy which arc- now no more ! 
How can Of&an touch the harp or fing o£ war, when your lovely 

forms 
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forma fkoat, tike falling fUrs, across his ibul? that I \7Qr0a com- 
panioa of your bhie courf^ light-travellers of the mowatiuns 00 
high ! When ihall our ghofts meet in clouds, and gUde in the e^ 
vening gale, when its duiky wave fcarce bends the top ofpinea on 
Cona ? When ihall we tift our unihom heads in otho* Unda* Uke 
ftars of night in the heathy defarc ? O chat it were foon ! th»t. 
Tny bed were made in the down of clouds ! >Vhat the bed of heath 
is to the weary hunter of Lona, diat is the tomb to the heavy hard. 
I will Heep. Gray flone, wilt thou and th« foag preferre then 
my name? No; the feafon of thy age, O ftqa«i will come, wad 
thou wilt iink down with me to the place where the weary npoCe 
on their lowly bed of earth. The AraoLger wiU lefia pa W» fpear, 
and aik for thy place; but the fons of Utde men wilt not know it> 
Light of the fong, caoft thou .{hew the ftrnAgor th« plac0 s canft 
dbou tdl where fleeps the gray ftone of the bar4 ? No 1 Mks mij, 
thou art old ; the mift of years hath clofed UpOR Kky HgbCt Our 
memory fliall pafs away like the tale of Duthooa, which oJroady is 
dim on the foul of the bard. 

The people of Dorla ride in iilence over the deep. No fong 
rolls before them pn the wave. The bards lean their heads upon 
their harps. Along the wet ^iog« wwder, through tear«, their 
gray hurs. The mariner lofcs, in the mift of thought, his courft. 
The rower, fighing, ftops in the midft of his ftrokc. — Ah ! children 
of grief, remember your fteps are on the deep. The ftorm and the 
night are behind you. 

We come to the halls of Conar ; but the chief is mournful. The 

figh lifts the mail upon lus breaft. It rifes like a wave when it 

folds the ftorm in its bofom. The light of his eye travels not in 

A a, its 
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its wonted brightnefs through, his hall ; it is dim as the winter- 
fun, when the thunder-flbower rides, in its own dark cloud, before 
it. — None fays to the chief, ** Why art thou fad?" For, abfent is 
that £Ur of night ; the bright, ibft*lo6king eye of Minla. 

FiNGAL behdd the darknefs of the chief, and covered his own 
grief under the plume of his helmet. " Carril," he fbftly faid, 
" where is thy foul of fong f Come, and with thee bring thy 
harp" 

Carhil comes, bending gray on his ftaff. The voice of the 
harp is in his hand. Behind him walks the young bard from the 
{hore of night : but his light mail falls to the ground. A white 
hand rifes to cover the fpreading blulh. Whofe hand is that fo 
white ? whofe face, through wandering locks, blufhes fo mild ?— 
•' Minla," cried Conar, " is it thtou!" — Her arms in filence fold 
themfelves about his neck.— The foul of the aged returned, as the 
fun when the ftorm is over. He gave the &ir tq Gormallon j and 
■we ipread the fails, with fongs, for Morven *. 



* This is among the few ancicBtGalic mournful erents. But^ as melrachorf 

jiLoemG which have 1 happy concIuGon,and tender fcenes are moft apt to make a laft- 

en that account deferres t« be preferved. ing imprciSon on the memory, the latter 

The ancient bards, no doubt, employed are often remembered vben the focmttr. 

their mnfe in celebrating j.oyful as wellas are loH and forgotteti.. 
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The argument. 

fHis poem openi with an addreft to the valley of Cona, ia which hi prefent filcnce 
ia contrafted with iu former hutj fcenes. Of thefe the ftory of Dcrmid'i 
killing a wild boar of ao enormous lizej is Gngled out. After Dermid bad 
killed this hoar, he ii defircd hy Connan, who bore him a grudge vbicb the 
poem accounts for> to meafnre his length, with hie hare folet, ^^inft the direAion 
of the briftlei on his haek. Dermid, it feem«, thought it might be a lefleAioo 
upon his valour to decline the reqaeft. He complied i but the confequence proved 
fatal. 

Graina, Dcrmid'a wife, having been alarmed by the ftory of an oU man whom flie 
bad met, after parting with Dermid, ran to his afliftance with a fpcar, and arrived 
jdftai that which he had was broken in bis encounter with the boar; butiheher- 
felf being wounded hy a random fliot in the coorfe of the cbafe, fits down near 
enough to be witnefs of the death <rf her beloved Dermid. Both are interred ia 
the fame place, and dieir elegy Tung hy the bardt. 



HOW peaceful, diis night, art diou, O vale of Cona! No 
voice of thy hounds, no found of thy harps is heard. The 
ions of the chafe are gone to their reft, and the bed has been made 
for the bards. The murmur of thy ftream, O Cona, is fcarce 
percaved: the breeze fhakes not the dew off thy bended grais. 
A a 2 The 

* Dermid, the fon of Duine, fo fre- dcred it in a great meafurc abfurd and 

~ quently mentioned in other poems of extravagant. But they are for the mo(t 

OOian, and much celebrated in the tales part of fo heterogeneous a nature as to be 

of later times. Thefe, mixing their mar- eafily feparatcd. 
vcUooB with the original poem, have reo- t Cia 
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The gray diiftle haigs over chj bank its Ceepy heacl ; its h»if s are 
heavy with the drops of night. — ^The roe fleeps, fearlcfs, in the 
booth of the hunter; his voice hath ceafed to difturb her. She 
fees his tomb, a'mids green, ferns, tefore her. Light-leaps over its 
mound her little kid. He rubs with his horn the mofs from its 
gray ftone ; and on the ibft heap, when tired of play, he lays him- 
felf down to reft. 

Vale- of Cona t» how art thou changed ! And thou^ hill of Gol-. 
bu% hntr qukt ii no^ thy hea^ ! Thou covercft thy head vnth 
ttiy dark veil bf mift ; and flnmbereft in the noon of day.* No 
ToiCe of the huQCer, no cry of the housd^ travek fikxig thy 4ark- 
brown -fide to awake thee. — ^I move fbrdi when all k calm j 1 lean 
my gray head on my ^)ear, and liften If I may hear the echo of thy 
rocks. But tfeya arc-fileftt, O Golbnn, in rfiy bed of clouds : no 
yoke of i^une as heaxd ; Jave when thou replieft to the ipordve cry 
•f ti« <teer, when «vauBg has faitlf^lud tKt ftoi in i*« wave of Ae 
■weft. Then, thou doft reply j but tliy words arc few : thou foon 
compofeft thyfelf again to thy fiumber. 

Thou wert not thus quiet, O Cona, when the king puriiied thy 
jter. Mid >Q»de day ftl«amAiakebctwe<in kii. 'woody lodu; n^rwfts 
^yfileftce fli<^ O Golbun^ ^hen the fna of Duiod poHued tfay 
boar^ £»aming like ham in his windic^ courie. 

t aiUii«iliw«ihA«*«MiGi:.««.«wit«r jfecw it ik aWjnaif new JGatftt. What - 

GdB ghath p«h.irtho, ■. ff>n ch«,i. ftc^ ^^^^ ^^^ probable is, that Fingal oftea 

The CUam-c^otian, or Ccna, of Offiai ^.^^^^ ^^.^ habiution for the convenience- 

has been fuppofed by fome to be Qlenco ^ ^^^. ^^ ^5^^ ^^^ ^^^j ,^^^^ 

in Argylefhire; and by others. Stratlico- ^^ ^^ ^^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^ ^ 

«an in Murray. Both fecm to be at too ^-^^^^ ^ttitact. 

great- a dittance from the fcene of fhit p^m Trojim, («n.l.t.«««»sni». 

f oeiD> i£we maf rely on ttadition, which tapmi. 
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tiSTtsj; too. tjf Alpui, to the tale ; diw wilt pour it& light on 
the dark ftream' of fiitiafE. years, ... 

THxnwniingwatcalflttciiCoiia. ]^lDwattiflis fiiwioOcewithar 
gilded heads. The Tra of &e deer beheld hi« Toong. btandies m the 
ftrcun, when the fbuod of Fiiigal's J&orn la heard. Starting, he 
a&LS his i^oChcr wW it means. She, tremblings faoyls him.fiy tf> 
-the deHurt.-^ 

"This, dsij" faid the' king, :" we pxirCve die boar, the •deadlf 

.b^rof G^boa." 

•. , * « * *■ # #..*■*-.♦...* 4. 

: ,Wb ftiVdK&nftoftbe«h«fe totheiiJSL TKeir cries, as they 
«Umb, .fttv.dee^ and iMd. Gollnm -mth all ks wixxb re&iuiu£s. 

Tae fou&d ro^fe oa Deroiid'fe =e^, &« he lay ia the cave of has 
retk. Mrs. nimiataifi-rAreaxti i» tbe-midftcf .raiii, £» leapt hid ioiil 
with ijojr at the -roifce af ^fee -eha&i,. ** My . eed ;:%eiu^ wbtre air 
■thou? and where art thou; zecj^Mlchmv^^^ . 

. Not Jo ^ad was Giaina in her carve, to' whkh Ihfc had reti- 
ivd with her l0ivin>nOiaiuaa'» hate, llie dal^ iwl <^ Coanan 
iud^lttredOsain^ ; borGtrainft g^nelier heart «o Dermid. *" Heed 
not," fhe faid, " the cry. of the hounds ; -dse thace of herdes is jwjt 
awake oa tbe loll." 

• '*^ F-Aix. is tfcy farsoy nay -lore j and like die bJobm «f otoes in 

%ine 

t 'Some repeat here a fmall fragment tlie fame as m going down to battle. 
^tSied Nit Sal^ la ■*' TtK majma at omttiddc-ipn^n^nr. 

Ininting." As this poem is wholly a ChanchamiidanicllgniDcnoci 

hunting adventure, it i» probable thefe Bhiodhluireich oim'.oann-bhtdrtdiofrr 

r I . , ...... ,'Sd» ihlcijih mhorann dornncb fir, 

»erfes «ugJw t* b«v« > pUct »] It, if their Bhiodh fgi. «)-• ^ , ghdbi«' bu.Hh, 

MCerro^nefs dtd not forbid h. Tbetw^ 'S duidhe cnuiilh ^ fgoha cheanD, 

accurate of tbem are tfie following, vhidi *'!'» c"i«^«* ign* iughair 

4en«c tbciraimour to have been nearly 'a >»ogiipmmh«m*mMe' 
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Ipring is thy beauty j yet this day I muft leave thee, with thy child, 
in the cave. I mufl mix with heroes on Golbun." 

And wilt thou leave me, fjud Graina, lovelieft of men; wilt 
thou leave me, thou light of my foiil in darknefs ? Where is my joy 
but in the face of Dermid ? where is my fefety but in thy {hield of 
brafs ? Wilt thou leave me, thou fairer than the fim when he 
fmiles, after the fliower, on th cleaf of the birch ; thou milder 
than his evening beams, when they play on the down of the 
■ mountain ? Thy fon and I will be fad, if thou art abient, Dermid. 

** Grain A, doll thou not remember the moans of the crane, as 
we wandered early on the hill of our love *? With pity, thou didft 
a£k the aged ion of the rock, Why fo fad was the voice of the 
crane ? * Too long,* he replied, * he hath ftood in die fenj and the 
ice hath bound his lazy foot. — Let the idle remember the crane, 
left one day diey mourn lite him.' — Grains, I will not reft longer 
here. Fingal might fay, with a figh, * One of my heroes is be- 
come feeble.' — ^No; king of Morven, the foul of Dermid is not a 
ftream that will fail ; the joyful murmur of its courfe fliall always 
attend thy fteps. Reft thou in tjiy cave, my love ; with night I will 
return with the fpoil of roes. 

He went, fwift as the path of an arrow, when it whiftlcs thro' 
the yielding air on its two gray wings. Graina climbs, poifive and 
flow, the lull, to view the chafe of roes from her rock. The light 
of her countenance is mild, but dim ; like the moon in the night of 
calm, when it moves in iilence through the clouds, and. feems 

the 

• 's moth 1 ghoirrai 1 dion faid to haTc been the refidcnce of thefe 

Air.n Ion .u. '0 M.'j«iA j^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ hj,^^ received from them 

Slia'gooil, '• the bill of Iotc," is ftill the \^^ name. 

proper name of a monntain near Kintyre, \ The 
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the darkened fliicld of a ghoft, hiing on high in his own airy- 
hall *i She meets a fon of age in the woods. Bending, he weeps 
over a gray ftone. " Here," he faid, " fleeps the fpoufe of my love j 
here, I reared over her the green turf. — ^Many were our days on the 
heath. Wc have fcen one race, like the leaf of autumn, pafs : we 
have feen another lift in its place its green head, and grow old. We 
have turned away our foot from trees, left we might cnifti them in 
youth; and we have fcen them again decay with years. Wehaveleen. 
ftrcams changing their courfe ; and nettles growing where feafted 
kings. All this while our joy remuned ; our days were glad. The 
winter with all its fnow was warm, and the night with all its 
clouds was bright. The fece of Minalla was a Ught that never knevr 
a wane ; an undecaying beam around my fteps. But now flie fhines 
in other lands j when, my love, fliall I be with thee I 

" There too, fair maid, thou beholdeft anodier tomb. Under It 
is the cold bed of the ion of Colla. It was made by the trembling 
hand of his father. By the boar of the woods my fon was. flain. 
He fell near the cave of his dwelling. His fpoufe was preparing 
the feaft for his return; ' rgo,*Ifaid,* to look for bis coming.' I 
went; I beard his cry ; I ran with the fhort fteps of age to aifift 
him. Hanging by my robe, his fon attends. We find his father 
dead. The boar had broke his Ipear in twain ; and the fword in 
his cave was left. His child t^fces him by the hand, and bids him 
rife. ' Why,' he iaid, * fliouldft thou fleep without ?' — Alas ! he 

heart. 

* The Ofiginal wdrd (Ealachaim tai- 

ih/e) Ggnifies proper!, ' ' the armoury of J"^' '^"f^ ^.f l'.'*','"^' 

a ghoft. The whole comparifon, which g, gio<^ » « .lotU wi-h., 

N exceedingly beautiful, atwell af faaci- HufpiuitJiaci^nmubiiSt. 
ful, it fubjoined. 
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heats th« not ; for die cuJk of the boar hadi torn him, and his 
fle^ is heavy. — ^This nionung founds Fingal^s hom to purfiie the 
fecal hoar. But its voice rsiches not the ear of Tnthal ; the morn- 
ing that ihall ronfe my fbn ia diftant. O Tnthal, why hadft not 
thou thy father* s ipeaf ?" ■ 

** Mourkful/' faid Graina, " is the tale of CoHa. My tear* in a 
ftfeam could flow on the tombs of diy fpoufe and fon. My tears 
could dow ; but I muft fly with fpeed. My Dermid purines the 
fatal boar ; who knoweth, my love, but diou may ft need a fpear? 
Colla, keep thou this child till I return. I % to my love widi a 
ftronger fpear." 

DfiRHiD'had come to die vale of Cona, like a fair light that 
grows in daricncfs. We rejoiced in his prefenCe, as die mariners 
when the ftar, that long concealed itfelf in its cloud, looks again on 
their dark couric, and ^reads' its biani around. "Hie voice of 
iongs IB on the deep'; and ieals lift up, through timibling waves, 
thdr heads to liften to the mu£c. 

We climb Golbun of green hills, where the branchy horns of. 
deer are feen in mid, and where Ge thick the mofly beds of roes^ 
From echoing rocks we {brtdie boar, die rbd deadly boar of Gol- 
bun. We purfue him widi all our dogs ; but he leaves them wel- 
terii^ in blood behind. 

Who, iaid the king, {hall Idll the boar of Golbun ; the boar 
that is red vnth the blood of heroes; chat bath flain- ib many of 
our hounds ? His ihall be a Ipear, the gift of a king; a fliield with 
all its ftuds ; and the herbs of the fecr^t ilream, to heal the hero's 
wounds. 

.Mine, 
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.Mine, replied Dermid, ihall be the gift of the kmg; or I fall by 
the brifUy foe, and lofe the fame of the fong. 

He Ipoke, and flew over the heath in the gleam of fteel. His 
courfe was like the red cloud that bears the thunder on its wing 
when the fields of Fingal are filent and dark. Quaking heroes lift 
from Morven their eye, and behold in iky the fight of ghofts. It 
is Trenmor hurling his wrath againft Lochlin's fons, whea they 
come to puriue his airy deer. 

Already the roar of Dermid is on Benala. From Benala hefiies 
to Benlora. Now the hill of Ledroma Ihakes under his feet ; and 
now the hill of £Ida. 

The boar flies before him, but not fo faft. His path is marked 
with wreaths of foam. His noife is like the white tumbling of 
waves on the ifle of ftorms ; like the fidling of rocks amidft the 
groves of the delart. — See ! they afcend Diimruath : the Ipear of 
Dermid almofl: reaches the foe. It fidls heavy 4hi its fides ; it marks 
them with red foeuns. It founds like the &U o£ trees, with all 
thdr aged branches, on a rock. The vales along their winding 
banks refound. — ^But fee ! with fiiry red-glaring in his eye, he 
turns, as the flream of flames on a lull when the dark vrinds have 
changed. — As it were a bulrufh or flender reed of Lego, he grinds 
the hard, tough ipear of Dermid *• 

" O THAT thou wen near me, Grainal that my love would 
come from her cave, and bring me the ipear of battle !" 

B b Briho 

• The original of ibeh two lines la a of which it fyczSts. The contraft betweca 

moft remarkable w£» te the fenft. The. tliem has alfo a fine efiic^ 
one line is full of that bsrih, grindiag chignsdhea ihinsBin mdh raidh' 

foand which it defcribo, and the other AUr dinilc n» Ldge, nanarlnidiiU. 

«s fmooth as the buliulh of reed of ,Ij^ ... j- It 
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■ " Princ it I do, tny Dermid. From my cave I £aw thy diftrefs. 
Thither agaia I return. There look far me, my love, Trhea thtt 
ftrife on die hiU is over.'* 

Aao what though he &id thee coo, hapleis oiaid ! Ahs ! th< 
days of thy years are raa.— An arrow in its wandering flight had 
met the fair in the conrfe of the chafe. In her breaft of fnow it 
it lodged i bttt flic conceals it with her robe from Dormid. — ^I5ear 
haft thou paid, O Dermid, for that weapon in thy band; who 
Audi teU thee what it coft thee ? 

. With aU his terrible might, the duef lifts his fyev. Like a 
meteor of death, red-ifluing from Lano's cloud, a flood of light, 
2c 4mek-defcend$, Ilie.head is lodged in the rough breaft of the 
boar : the fltait ^ee, over trees, through air. His fword is in the 
, ]iero*s hand ; the old companies of his deeds in the hoiir of dan- 
jar. It» coW point jawces the heart of the foe : — The bo4r, with 
all his blood and foamj is ftret<:hed.on earth % 

We reJOTced to fte Permid lafe j we rejoiced all, but Connan, 
Meafure, i^ that litde ibul, the boar which 'thou haft flain.. 
Meafiire him with thy foot bare ', a' larger hath not been feen. 

The foot of Dermid Aides Ibftly along the grain ; no harm hath - 
Uie herb fiifiered. 

Measure, faid Connan, the boar agatnft die grun; and thine, 
chief of ipean, ihall be the boon thou wilt afk. 

The foul of Dermid waB a ftranger to fear; he obeyed again 
the voace of Connan. — But the briftly back of Golbun's boar, Iharp 



f It h from Ai» ereat titat tbectanof In the eompofitiont of the liter bard» 

the CampbeHs, wfco derire their pedigree tbey sk often called SHoehd Dhiarmht 

from this Dermid, hare afaiiicd the an Tvire, or, " The race of Sennid wh» 

tea^a head fox the creft of their arint. flevr the boar." > 
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SB Iu9 irravfi and ftrofig a« his fpeftr, pierces with a tbonoTand woundt 
his feet. His blood dyes the grouiid j it flows in wandering rills 
through the grafs. The herbs of the mountain are applied j bat 
dieir rirtue fails.— Dcrmid folk, like a tall jnne, on the heath %, 

Ah ! how quick the colour ' forfakes his cheek. It was red ai 
£he frait that bends the mountain tree * y but now it grows pale 
as die withered grafs. A dark cloud fpreads over his countenance ' 
as thick mifts that veil the &ce of the wintery fun, when, tlw even^ 
ing comes before- its time. ■ 

" Th£ ihades c^ night gather oa my eyee. I feel the decay of 
my ftrength. Ilie tide that flowed in my heart hath ebbed away. 
Behind it I remain, ^ cold, trnmoving' n»ck. — ^Thou ihalt know 
it, Graina, and beJad; ah! the pain (^ death is to pan widt my 
love. — ^But the fliadc& of the: night sft gachetiag over my fbuk 
Let Dermid fleq» j his eyes arc heavy." ' 

"Wno {hall tell it to On^ia f— Bvic Oraina, b niglk, ^hc least 
. ' B b 3 be» 

X The death of Dermid, in the manner a conCderable t»Mti«a. .Tbcir eoii^t^ 

it is here told, will appear fomewhat rilbns Frequently differ ^ but tbcf are al* 

oSd. It is probable be had received fome ways beautiful, and havS tlie Cime Tcope. 

other woond in » more mwrtal part i and Ttms. for inferaco, iaftenl «f the abovf 

4hat fome ef the poem, where his death Cmile, many have here anotberof the 

may have been btttei accounted for, is fame nature,' tattfn from the ftriwbcTry'': 

loft. The current! tradition with Jcjjard ■ ' tHirn^fittHtfitmUhmtMk . 

to this paflage ii., that Dermid «» vtU ^^ '^: ■'"" "f '» « rh"' ; 

nerable m no part but in the foje of his m« nrol fiur »k nran m jw." 

foot, and that the great art of Connatr . , ;' ' 

irastoget htm WDuaded'tbcTc.. "Wh*^. -fSucbas may,.here, mifa, the di^pij 

thcr this account of the matter, though concerning Cuach Hinn, or the medici. 

common, be very old Or Very fatisfaftoty, "" =*P "' ^^^f *iirtt«e«ib«t ibtf it 

k i point in wUcb the trmflttor is nrt » ^^ ^ different a compIc«on from tb^ 

concerned. ^^^ "' '^^ poem, that no apology ifeeds 

• In poems chiefly depending on tra- ''« '"*<'c for rcjcClmg it w tbe tsterpoL 

^tioii, ttere muft be in different editioa« la^on rf fome later bard> 
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beneath the {hade of a tree. She lieafs the moiHB of her Id^ :• 
they awake her ilUmbCTing loul. Hark ! fhe pours her iaint fong 
on the ca]m breath of the breeze. See ! her blood and her tears 
wander on her white breafts, like dark itreams on the mountains 
of foow, ; . 

" My love is fallen ! place me in his bed of eaith ; at the 
foot of that rock, which lifts, through aged trees, its ivy head. 
The iheeted ftream, with murmuring grief, Jhall throw its waters- 
over our tomb ; but O ! let it not wet the dark-brown luur of my 
love.— The ftream' ftill murmurs by; fomc day its courfe may 
walh away the mound. The hunter, as whiftling he goes careleft 
by, will perceive the bow of Dermid, and fay, * This Is Detmid'a 
grave.* His fpoufe perhaps may be with him. Near the bow, flic 
will obferve dtu» ^irofr in my breall ; and iay, as &e wipes her eye, 
* Here was Graina l^d befide her lovc'-^Mufing, tiiey move filent- 
ly along ; their thoughts are of the nafrow houfe. They look on 
each other, through glifliening eyes. * The fondeft lovers,* they 
fi,y, * muft part at lafti**^ 

— " But ftop, hunters of the mountain, and give the mighty hijt 
pr^ie. No mean hunter of a Utde vale was he, whom you have 
palled, £b careleis, by. His fame was great among the heroes of 
Morven ; his arm was ftrong in their battles. And why ifaould I 
^peak of his beauty ;. {hall hit comelinels remain widi him in the 
tomb ! — ^His breaft was as che down of the mounuun, or the ihow 
on the tree of the vale, lyhen it waves its head in the lun. — ^Red 
•was the die^ and blue the eye, of my Jove. Like the grafs of 
the rock, flow-ben£ng in the breeze, were his brows; and fweetev 
than the muiie of harps or the fongs of groves, was thy voice to^ 

Tirginsj. 
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TOgina; O Defmid !— But tke linific of tty T4ice ia ceafed, and 
jfajr fpiritt can no more be cheered. Tte' burden of my .grief is 
heavy : The longs of Morven's bards cannot remove it. It will 
not Uften to all the larksr that foaT' in die lowly rale, when the 
dewy plains rqoice in the morning fun of fummer.— But what 
hath Graina to do with the fim of the mornings or what hath 
Dermid to do with fummer ? When ihall the fun rife in the tomb? 
When ihall it be fummer in the grave, or morning in the narrow 
houfe 7 Never ihall that meaning ihine, that ihall diipel our dum- 
ber, O Dermid*!" 

'We 

• cliiileiliDiclii B&aiilinji] Cd-Mrjft faiDou* prophccy of St Coldioba, to, 

AMl.>g».i.pl...«b, .sbul..] »liich his monaftery owed f» much of iu 

Th. word U UrM, in it. literal aod „p„,^; i, ba. thk m<:a„ing, SeacbdU ri 

primar, ftnfe ngnifics " tbt. da, of ^„(i,„,j_ j,.. „ &„. da,, brforo the 

burning, ,h,=h wa. the Drurfical term ^;j.„|„,i„„ ,f ,,„ \,„u^ , ,„j j,.,, 

for tho diffolution of ibe world Ijfirt, cottr tie otb., kingdom., butlon. Oiatt 

,,ip,*J™w..their,ia«eforthealtemate f,i„,.t„, it» OOkw, who «fe, th. 

rcolution wbieh the, fuppofed it Oionld ,„j f„<„entl, in hi. poem., prohabl, 

.i.de.go»r">«r. In"r«»pl>nri£.lfe»fe \,Erfj,„i,,ii,ij„, „„cb oftener tha« 

both word. cam. to denote »«.r, or "tin .hatof «»<r»rwedoatprc!fei.t. In the 

the end of the world." wbicli for man, „^|„,, ,t. ,„j ,. ^^^ „„„ ^^^^ 
ag.. had ba. been their onl,al:™ptatioo.. ,[,j ,i„ „„ ^a, be erptefled in a 

Hence. > tranllator is luturall, led to tnahtim. An inllance or two wrH 

render thefe and the like word, b, their „«v, j,ij „|„io„ ,„ f„ch a. nndcftand ' 

prefent meaning, without adTCtthig to both language.. One occur, in the battle 

their et,molog, or ancient Cgni6.»<ion. „[ l^^ ,|,cre Bofinina la,, to Er- 

This i. one reafon wh^ more religioua ftgtiTu 

idea, do not appear in the works of Offi- ' ,. .o • t- «... . , 
an. which, if examine, in the ori^iaal, -AUb. .gh'o, «. ahag*. w." 

will he found to contain man, alluCon. to „ f,^,, a ^n the, behold in th, halU tht 

the Druidical tenets The woid under ,iao,iou6 arms of the king.'", ... - 
oar prefent con&deration, tho* it' i. now 

nnimrfall, onderftood to Egnif, nrorr, '° ''' ''* '^' "' Temora, FinjaJ 

wa. ufed, long after the introduaion of "onming oyer th? fallen Ofcar, fa,s 
Chriftianit,, to denote the diflbhition of " Oo/jMr4(*dwneir«iOreir!.' 

the world b, fire, a. among the Druids " Ntvtrvurt fliall Ofcar rife," is fcarce 

from wbom it was borrowed. In that lb emphatical. 
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- Wfi lud the lovety p^r m thdr bed of earth. The ifpear of -fair 
^ngth, v(^ Mi 1k>w, is beiide Demid ; and mch Cr^oa is laid 
die arrow that wa» cold in her breaft. ' Fingal beaded oa his fpear 
over their grave. A'darfcftream defcended onhis chedc. Hia barda 
faw his grief. Each aAume^ Ma harp, and gave the name of. tiw" 
dead to die firfig.— Heroes, moumftil, ftood around. Tears flowed 
from the eye of hounds, as they refled on dark-brown fhields at 
dieir feet. 

' "■ PEAeEFUl, O Dermid, be thy reft ;■ calm, fori of Duino, bfr 
thy repofe, in thy dark and lowly dwelling ! — The din of amu iff 
over i the chafe of the boar is ceafed ; the toil of the day is end- 
ed J and thou, heedlefs of the return of the morning, art retired 
Xfi. thy ilumbering reft.-^The clang of the fliield, die ndift of the" 
tfhace fliall not awake the*. No ; Dermid, thy fleep is heavy! : • 
" But who can give thy. £»me to die fong, thou mighty chief t 
Thy ftrength was like the ftfengdx of ftreams in their foam : thy 
ipeed like the ^agle of^ ^tha, darting on the, dUn trembliiig fawn 
of the defart. In batda, thy padi was like the rapid fall of a moun- 
tain ftream*, when it pours, its white twrent over die rock, and 
fends abroad it* gr^r mifts upon the wing of winds. TTie roar 
of its ftream is lotid through Mora's rocks. Mountain-trees, with. 
all their mofs and earth, are fwepc along, between jts arms. — But 
when it reaches the calm fea of the vale, its ftfength is loft, and 
the noife of its courfe is filenc. It movn not the witho-jcd leaf if 

the 

• The folldwing lines', altho' ith&ivei Aniic»bhiiim»r iolair nwvfptnr, 

>ei(ij;onl7«Miif tlweditiooifromwhlch Noneodcdfii-rDJOiiirftii'. 

.,■ jT ■ 1 - 1 -r . ' A thiiith thfeunib'illleleulin 

thispafTageit-madcup, Hcfobeantifal » «« nA^rgth d» -Ita Phd.n. 

as to defcrre their room : ou nu Amiuch ■ tiibb t «r-«httl, 

Bb> 4" n<irl mar thniJleicb nilgc, Fui' chudiom na foidc re 1 

- DoIaHoiacbUiirdhdoiurabi - * IK 
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the eddying wind doth not ^d it.^— O3 eddying wihcfe let t&y ipiric 
t>e borne, Ton of Doino, to tbj fathers ; but Ugbt let the tarf Ue 
over thy beauteous form, and calm in the grave be thy flumbtf ! 

" A VESSEL rides the furgy deep*. It bounds froioa lidge &> 
ridge. Its -v^^te Jails arc fprcad to the wind. It braves liic fury 
of the ftorm. — ■* It is the fbn of DuiaO's '.' — ^Ycs, flxaogert it was 
the f<Mi of Ihuno's ; but now the fon of Duino is no more. There, 
he hovers, a &int form, above ; and the boar is half-viewlefs be- 
fide him. 

■ *' The horn foimds on the moont^. The dew -ftart from the 
moia of rocks ; from the banks of their fecret ftreams. The un- 
erring dart of the hunter purTues them on the heath, Oqe of them 
is arrefted in the midft of his courfe. Panting he taftes i^e cool^ 
ing fount. Ifis knees fhake, like the reedy grafs in the ftream of 
winds. He falls as he chmbs the bank. His ocmipanions atten^ 
with dieir head to raife him, but in vain ; they are forced to fcH-fake 
him and fly. — ITiey fly, but the hunter purfues them, '* His fpeed 
is like the fpeed of Dermid!' — Alas ! ftranger, it is not he. The 
fon of Doino fleeps in hie lowly dwelling, and the hunters horn 
cannot awate him. 

** The foes come on with their gathered hoft. A mighty ftream 
meets them in ihar courfe. Its torrent fweeps them backj and 
OTcrturns their grove of fpears. — ' It is,* faith the fon of the ftran- 
ger, * one of the warriors of Morven j it is the ftrcngdi of Dermid !' 
— ^The ftrength of Dermid, replies his companion, hath failed. 

'At 

* In this elegy of the bards OTcrDer- ftriking from their being put, forthemoft 
■lid, the nriont accompUfliments of that part, io the oiTouth of ftrangerc 
bcio ve icmuked 1 and appear the more 
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At the foot of that ivy rock I few, as I paflcd, his tomb. Th« 
gi-een fern had half-hid the gray (lone at His head. I pulled iu 
rank growth away : Why fliouldit thou, vile weed, I feid, obfcure 
the fame of the hero P 

" A YOUTH comes, vrhiftling, acrofs the plain. His arms glit' 
ter to the fun as it fets. His beauty is Ufcc that finking beam, that 
^reads around him its rays ; and his llrei^th is like his beauty. 
— The virgins are on the jgreen hill above ; thdr robes are like the 
bow of the fhower ; their hair like the trefles of the fun, when 
they float on the weftern wave in the feafon of calm. They ad- 
mire the {lately beauty of the vrarrior, as Hghtly he moves along. 
• — * The youth,* they fay vrith a figh, * is like Dermid.' — The 
memory of the fon of Duino rifes on their foul, as a beam that 
breaks on blafted Mora, through the torn edge of a duiky cloud* 
In ibrrow they bend dieir beads. The tears fhine through their 
Spreading locks, like ftars through the wandering hair of the 
moon. They fell like the tears of Oifian when they flow for Of- 
car of Lego. 

'* The children of youth are tofBng dieir little fpears. They 
fee the hero on the plain. * There comes Dcrmid !* Thrir reedy 
ipears are thrown away, and they forfake the fliield of willow. 
Their fteps of joy are quick to meet the maker of their bows. But 
they fee it is not he, and in mid-way they ftop. Slow, they re- 
turn to their play ^ but the noife of their harmless battle is not 
heard, for their little fouls are fad for Dermid. 

** The voice of mufic and the found of the harp are heard in 
Kngal's hall. The benighted traveller is charmed as he ap- . 
proaches. A moment he leans his bfeaft upon his ftaff, an^, flde* 
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long, bend* his liftemng c»r.-— ' It a ■Dcrmid!' he faye ; and h»' 
ftena to overtake the foog- — A beam of light, cjear but teiribk. 
comes acroft bis foiU. He raakcs two wwquajl (hides; io t^ 
midftof die durd he ftope. ' Dermid w ooinwc!'— "He wipes with 
the £kirt o£ his robe his eye; and, fighing, flowly-walks aloog.**- 
It is the voce of the bards thou doft hear, O ftracger; thcj arc 
pouring the fame of Dermid on future times; clothing faisjiame 
with die ai|^tly foag. Tlie chief himJelf, in Seboa tfaoo fhalt find 
no more. He fleepj -with Gr*in,a io the ooJd aod narrow houfe. 
On Goibun*8 heath thou wilt find it, at die fide of tb« ftream of 
roes. — A rock, dark-bendipg with its ivy mantle above, ihelMTI 
from ftonns the place. A mountain- ftream leaps over it, white, 
aijd murmuring travels on. A yew fpreads its d^u-k-green branches 
nigh : the deer rcfts unditturbed at noon beneaih itg ihade. Tb^ 
mariner leaning to hit maft, as he paflev on the darkly»roUisig 
wave, points out the place, and tells. his mates the woful tale^ The 
tear befUms their eye. They cannot nuuktlketQne: dieyheaved&e 
deep note of grief, and iail to the land of ftrangers. There, they 
tell the tale to liltening crowds around the flame of night. The 
virgins weep, and the children of youth are moumfiil. All day 
they remember Dermid and Graina ; and in the dreams of their 
reft they are not forgotten." 

And often you defcend to the dreams of Ofllan too, children of 
beauty. Often you poflefs his thoughts, when he fits, alone, at 
your tomb ; and liftens if he may hear the fong of ghofts. At 
times, I hear your faint voice in the figh of the breeze, when I reft 
beneath your green tree* and hang my harp on its low-bending 
C c branch. 
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branch. — But Oflian is a tree that is withered*. Its branches are 
bladed and bare ; no green leaf covers its boughs. From its tnmk 
no young flioot is fcen to fpring. The breeze whiftles in its gray 
mois : the blail fliakes its head of age. — The ftorm will fooa over- 
turn it, and ftrew all its dry branches with thee, O Dermid ! and 
with all the reft of the mighty dead, in the green winding vale of 
Cona. 

How peaceful art thou, O vale of Cona ! Thy warriors and thy 
hunters are all gone to reft. Let the bed be alfo made for the bard; 
for the Ihades of night thicken around him, and his eyes are 
heavy. 



* No tm:^ could better reprefcnt the guage, and highly congenial to the more 
foilorn condition of the poet than this foft and mournful feelings, 
which he baa cbofeo. The vords>' too, 
in which he defcribcs it, are full of that 
foft and mournful found which is expref- 
fed in the Galic by the diphthong ao, and 
the tripthong aoi; founds which, fo far as 
I know, are peculiar to the Galic lan- 



Tlu nifi mat gbeij m 
Si go mofpia maol gui duilncb, 
Ovn mhaotluii il taobb, do ogiDi 
Adi ofni bhroia i' caoi' na mnlUcb. 
'S fogni ID d<uiiioB, a CpaWat 
A crioDicb aofd' air fndh t ghlinne. ^ 

- Mal(ibuilbDhiariiiatdi.B>alaodllii2l>u 
Aig Cwthtn nu bbm Mine. 
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FINAN AND LORMA*: 



POEM. 



The a R G U M EN T. 

The children of Morven, having given Offian a defcription of tvo ghofts wfaicli 
'hcf fuppofed they had feen in tbe cloudi, are informed of their namet;— the 
manner of their deatbj — the grief of their father Mumo ; — the ceremony of hit 
reCgning his arms in old age, wheA his race became extiaA ; — with the fong of 
the hards on that occaCon; — and the ejiifode of Turloch and his children, which 
had beea inKodaced to comfort Mnmo and the lorer of Lorma. 



TT TH AT is it you behold in the face of night, children of the 
. ' ' fportfiil days ? Is it the fnow that refts white oh Mor- 
Ten*8 top J or the gray fmoke of the halls of ^r ? Do you behold 
the daughter of night pale in clouds; 'ot Is her face feen in the' 
calm ftrcam in Cona*8 vale ? Hear you the mournful fpirit of the 
mouhtun ; or do you liften to the voice of ghofts in the gale of 
winds ? ■ 

. " MoRVEN, O bard, is white. TTie moon is in the ftream : the 
fpirit of the mouiltain fpeaks; and the voice of ghofts is in the 
glicUng gale. But in none of thefe is our thought. Our eye is in 

C C 2 two 

* Often called Dan chlatfna Muimt, per to remember, that Mumo was the fa- 

*< the fong of the children of Murno." ther of Finan and Lorma; that Ardail 

As the number of names in this poem was his father, Torman his bard> and 

may tender it fomcwhat intricate, cfpc- DunaJva the place of his rcfidcncc. 
ciall; near the beginning, it may be pro- 
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two clouds ; their mift in moon-beams is white : their fteps are 
from Alva of roes ; on the wind of night flows their ftreamy hair. 
■Two dark-gray dogs attend the one. His bow in his dim hand is 
ftning. — From Che white fide of the other runs a coloured ftream; 
her long robes feem ftained with blood. Her face is fad, but love- 
ly ; , and the tear is ftill on her cheek. — Keep off, O blaft, a little 
while, till we behold the forms.--*But thou roUeft them together 
in thy dark cloud; and fcatterfift, like gray fmoke, thdr limbs.- — 
Over the ntlhy vale, over the hill of hinds, they wander on the 
wings of their ruAling mid^-— Bard of other times, doll thou know 
the formrj canft thou tell the children of Morven their names ?*' 

The years that are paft return : the foul of Oflian is full of the 
fbng. Its voice comes like the found of waves ; it travels on the 
evening gale after their force on the diftant fliore is broke, and the 
ftoriny winds are laidv^'CIuldrea of Mwuo, I remember your 
ibng ; its found htu been long frmn Selma. 

Chiloazn of youth, your eyes, like mine, uay one day tail* 
You may alk the children of the ye^s to come, what they fee in 
the fees of cloudi. ** We fee," they wjU fay, ** two youthful 
ghofts ; and bcfide them, in liis dun cloud, bends their aged fadier.- 
They will then afk of you the rale of the ghofts of night. laften 
to it fipom OfliaD, left*you fiiould fay, ** We know qot." 

Who comes trembling on the ftaff of age? His eyes dweU in 
dark, red-edged clouds : within them is the ihower of tears. His 
gray hur is on the gale of winds, and the figh of his voice is mourn- 
ful. — ^Mumo, why ib fad ? Are not the eyes of Finaa flames in 
battle ; lifts he not die fhield with heroes f Are not the fteps of 
Lorma alio on the lull of roesj. bends fhe not the bow with vir- 
gins? 
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gins? Why then, Murno, is thy face of age fo fad; is there no 
found in the harp of Torman ? 

" Not without caufe is Murno fad j not without caufe u his 
countenance mournful. Finan! thou lifteft the fhield no more in 
battle. Lorma ! thy fleps are not on the hill of roes with virgins. 
My children ! in the tomb you are both afleep ; and the foul of 
your father is fad. It is fad in the midft of harps, like a cloud of 
mifl in the valley of the fun, when the hills exped the fhower. 

" Tor man, take that moony fhield : that fword which is a flream 
of light; that fpear, tall as an oak of the vale ; and that bumifhed 
helmet which fhines fb bright. They are the amu which Ardan 
wore : the arms that were worn by the father of Murno. From a. 
chief, of other lands he won them, when firft Trenmor and he, in 
one day, lifted againfl foes die fpear. * Let the firft of your fields,* 
iud their Others, * be marked widi fkme. From his firik name 
grows the renown of the hero *.' — 

** They rufhed to die war of Clutha, like two young eagles of hea- 
ven, when they firft purfue in their rufliing cpurfe one young fawn 
on Dora. Many were die heroes that rolled in duft before Tren- 
mor ; and Ardan won thefe arms from Duthorran. But thy race, 
O Ardan, fhall no longer wield them. Only two trees, tall on the 
banks of Alva, were they t The mofTy branches of one lone tree is 
bare ; and die green youth erf" another, like the (horn flower in the 
fun, is withered. The fon is laid on the tc«nb, and the father 
bends over the narrow houfe. The firft blaft fhall lay him low ; 
and the race no more is found. — Tormanyhang in Ardan's hall the 

arms 

* This line is a common prorerb in Galic, nfcd to recommCDd an earl^ atten- 
tion to chandler. 'Se cliu duitu a ciatd iomraJ 
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snns of battle. The feeble in the days to come may fee them, 
and admire the race that has failed. They will try to lift the 
arms, but cannot : * Mighty,' they will fay, ' was the race of Alva.* 

" Two bards bore toDunalva the arms, and bade them remain 
to future times. One Ihield was hung, a darkened moon, on high. 
Another, with the head of a fpear, was laid deep in its bed of 
earth. Nor retired the arms of heroes to 'their reft, without their 
own peaceful fong. ^ , 

** Descend, {aid the bards, O Ardan, thou rider of Morven*s 
mift in the ftorm ; defcend i&om thy cloud, and behold thy arms ! 
Let the dim ftajle of joy, between thy tears, arife ; for thy race 
brought no ftain upon the fame of thy ftecl, though now they ihall 
no longer lift it. Thy fpear, in their hand, always fiionc where 
the battle was darkeft ; but the blood of the feeble was never a dark 
Ipot on its blue edge. Thy fhield was a rock, which the lightning 
of battle often tore : in no feeble hand was it ever lifted. Mumo 
was a ftorm that tears the oak ; and a ^ame that confumes the 
grove was Finan. 

" Descend, Ardan, from thy mift; guard the ihield of thy race 
in Dmialva f. Let no little foul touch it ; let no hand of the cruel 
come nigh it. Such were not the hfters of this fliield ;. the boim- 
ders on this fpear ; the heroes of the race of Ardan. — Keep off, 
fon of the little foul j what haft tliou to do with the arms of heroes ? 

Retire 

f It was probably from poetical fights vant« for thdr mirdcmeanours. What 

orantiqucnotionsof this nature, that the gave ftill more weight to this opinion, 

belief rprang, which (lill prevails in the were the corrc£liont fretjOently bcftowed 

Highlands, of every family-feat or houfc on fcrvants in the dark ; the effeflg of 

of didinftion being inhabited by one or which fometioies (hewed, that they did 

tv/'o gmii, who arc fuppofcd to fuperin-' not proceed from fuch " unreal mockc- 

tend the affairs of it, and to punifli fcr- ries." 
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Retire to thy fecret ftream, where was never heard the noife of 
the ipear, the echo of the battle; There, live with deer ; grow 
gray with the beard of the thiftle. Sleep in the feme mofly bed 
with them in death j thy fame unfung, thy tomb unknown, thy 
race unnoticed. One by one, they fall around thy tomb, im- 
heeded j as ferns die in the deep cleft of the rock, where they grow 
in fecret. They grow, they decay, they die : no traveller fliall 
ever fay. Behold thera ! — ^From the defarc ccwnes a wintery blaft ; 
on its cloudy wing fits Death, pale, grim, unlovely. Thoufands 
are his quivers; and many arc his bows, always ftruijg. Through 
the fecret vale as he paf&s, he beholds in his bed the lazy man. 
He draws the firing. The arrow filent flies. It flrikes ; it kills ; 
but its mark Is not feen in the breail, like the death that is dealt 
by the fleel <^ the valiant, in the fields of fame. Heroes raife over 
the feeble no tomb : bards fing no ibng : virgins touch no harp. The' 
little foul now hangs in the bowels of cold, dark raift ; like the fiih 
locked in the ice of Lano's ftream ; and now, it is tof&d on fenny 
clouds, the fport of rufhlng winds. His courfe is often with the 
vapour of death, that hovers on marfhy lakes, and fends forth its 
blafts, like fecret arrows, to bring death to nations. — ^Never are 
his fleps on green woody hills, on funny plains with heroes *. 

" But fuch were not thy race, Ardan ; the lifters of thy brown 
fhield in war. — Guard it on high, tiiou dweller of florms j frighten 
the feeble when they approach it in thy hall.— ^But the hall fhall 

one 

* ThU paflage alludes to tBe notioa tempt in wbicb they held fuch as led 

which the Celtic tribes bad of a future an idle and inafliTe life, appears fronr 

ftate { the poniibment of which, in their their configning them to this region of 

•pinion, confifted chiefljr in thick dark- horrors after death 

ne& and estreme cold. The utter con- t ^^ 
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one day be no more. Like a gray tree which the blaft hath over- 
turned in the iiood, it ihall fall ; and its top ihall be wet in the 
midft of Alva. The crowded ftream fhall chang,e its courfe. 
Through the ruin is its wandering way. Tlie thorn had been lift- 
ing there its flqwery head : the brier was green betwixt the molTy 
{tones. The heath and the fern {hook there, in the breeze of 
night, their heads, and formed a bed for the dun roes.—- The ftream 
came. ,It walhed away the mound of earth. In the &ce o£ die 
broken bank juts out the dark-crufted ihield. The hunto* ob&rve« 
it, as he bounds orcr the ftream in his couric. * What dark orb/ 
he iays, * is that ; dim as the circle within the new horns of the 
moon V — ^He loo&s awfly, with hi« fpear, the earth : his favl traveh^ 
glad, duiough the ages liut have b^n. Lifting his head he looks 
arcmnd, and fees the foiace of other years in its own green tomb» 
* Tlie dwelling of heroes,' he &ys, * has been ho-e ; the hall of kings 
in the years that are no morei* — ^Ycs, ftranger, thou ftandcft in the 
hall of kings : touch not their daik-brown Ihield, if thou art not 
of the race of heroes. For that was the {hield of Ardan. — Ardan ! 
diou dweller of die tempeft's wing, deicend from thy mift : d&- 
fcend on thy ruftling blaft, and recdve thy amM< — Guard tiiem 
in the hall of Dunalva f." 

Such was tlie fong of the bards, when tbey hnng on high the 
arms of Mumo. But the ibnl of die chief ftUU is iad. The Ggh 
of his breaft is heard, at times, like the ibnnd of a loody wave, or 
die figh of the gale in the graft of the tomb. — ^We bring him to 

Selma 

f BeGdn this falemn refifiiation of Several pi^ea in the tucket Galic 
arns made ^yJ the laft peifon of any po^fy, that every ketott a certain age 
race to the ghoHs of hia fathers or tu- waa aUoved to ** hang up lua armt is 
■tdu fpitiu of hit family, it appears from tbe faall," and decline the toils of b>nk. 
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Selma in the filence of grief. Two tombs, as we go, lift their 
g;reen heads before us on the heath. On earth between them. 
Mumo lies. None imd unto the chief, Arifc All lie on the grais 
around, and liften to the mournful tale of hia children. 

" Morning rofc on the ifle of Croma, and die horn of my fon 
was heard. Tliree gray dogs leap around him, and lift their ean 
with joy at the found of his quiver. They bound in their IkiiF 
through the ftrait, and puriiie the dark-brown deer of Croma. 
With evening, we ice the ikiff return. The waves arife on die 
deep. The ikiff is feen at times on their white tops : but, fudden- 
fioking, it difappears. In vain we look for it again; it is concealed 
in the fea, or in night. 

" My foul trembled for my fbn. But old ae I was, what could 
I do ?— I bade die years that were paft return ; but they heard me 
not. The path of thdr courfe was diflant, and the voice of Mur- 
no was feeble. My daughter too Ihrieked, and fhook my aged 
foul, as fhakes the blafl the dry leaf of the defart.— * O my brother! 
my brother of love ! in the florm art thou loft ? — An diou loft, 
my brother '.* 

" To the Ihore flie rulhed. Diftra^fted, wild were her looks. 
The fea had fhrunk from a dark rock. To ks tops are the fteps 
of the maid. Her looks and her cries are towards the deep. * My 
brother, my only brother of love, doft thou not hear the cry of 
thy fifter ?' 

" Dim appears a dark fpot on the foamy top of a wave.—* Is that 

the wandering ooze j or is it thou, my brother V He heard hef 

voice ; and with one faint note he replied. Fear and joy divide, 

by turns, her foul.— Two of the gray dogs had reached the ihore : 

D d the 
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the third, in die foam of waves, wa$ loft. The two heard the 
voice of Finan fail. They bound again into the furgy deep. They 
return, with Finan, on the tlurd wave ; but one breathes on the 
beach his laft. 

" LoRMA bore her brother to the rock. * Here,' he faintly 
faid, * Let me for a little reft, for my ftrength is failed.* 

" She wrapt her robe-about his breaft, and made his pillow of 
the weeds that were drieft. 

" He fleeps. The maid in lilence bends over his face. She 
bids the waves be ftill, and the noify path of their whales be di- 
ftant. And dlftant be your ruftling courfe, ye winds of the . 
mountain; and foft be your gliding, ye ftreams from the vale- 
of hinds. Quiet, through the bofom.of woods, be the nolle of 
your torrents : and filent, through ruftling leaves, be your fteps, 
ye dun-bounding roes. Let my brother of love flccp, for his eyea 
are heavy. Soft, Finan, on the dark rock be thy lleep ; calm, my 
brother of love, be thy ilumbers. 

** But, ah me! his face is pale; it is wan, as the moon in 
her gray watery cloud. The countenance of my brother is un- 
lovely. Perhaps he ftill dreams of the troubled deep ; for his 
brow is dark. It is clouded as the face of children in their un- 
fettled reft, when their dreams are of the coming of wolves f.— 
Mothers of the tender ibul, do you then awake your children from 
their ftumbers ? Do you bid dieir fleep depart, and fcatter, as mift 

on 

t M«r ghnuii idnibh, •.t'nfoimpmfixiJi, gentlcmtnoughttoreiMmier, thatagreat 

Some have quarrclleil with Ollian for not mention may have been frequently made 
making mention of the wolf, fo frequent of this and many other thing^s which wc 
at that time in his country. But thcfe now defiderate. 
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on the gale, the fear of their dreams ? Yes, you do awake them : 
but I will not awake my brother of love till the morning come, 
for his ftrength is failed ; his fleep is heavy.— But the flies of night 
difturb thee, Finan. How Ihall I keep them away ? Thy face, 
with my own, I'll foftly cover ; but I will not difpel thy flumber. 
— Ah! my brother, thou art cold. — ^Thou haft no breath— thou 
art dead ! my brother ! O my brother ! 

" Her cries afcend on the rock. As I approach they ftrike my 
ear. The fea grows, and Ihe percwves it not. She loads with 
her cries the wind. The beating on her white breaft is loud j the 
howling of the gray dog is wild. My foul melts on the fhore with 
grief. Often it bade me ruih to the relief of my child. But the 
-voice within me iaid, * Murno, thou art old and feeble; the days 
of thy cleaving the deep are over.' 

" The gathering wave lifts my children from the rock : it tof- 
fes them on its breaft to the fliorc. There dark rocks meet 
them vrith their force, and the fide of Lorma is torn. Her 
blood tingra the wave : her foul is on the fame blaft with Finan. 

" Sad, O my children, have you left yoiu- father : thenameof 
parent I will hear no more. I ftand on the heath, a blafted oak; 
no more ihall my branches flourifh. Autumn is dark on the plain. 
The trees are bare on the brown heath. Their leaves with the 
ipring fhall return ; but no green leaf of mine fhall lift, in the 
fumraer-fliower, its head. The race of Alva is failed, like the 
blue fmoke of its halls when the beam of the oak is decayed.— 
Great is the cauie of Mumo's grief j for one night hath feen him 
without a child. Thy tomb, O Finan, is here ; and here diy grave, 
O Lorma!" 

D d 3 The 
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The foul of the aged waa fad. The burft of his grief ftill a- 
rofe. We remain fitenc in ojir place, lite ghofts when the 
-winds are calm ; like a Ib'eam of ice when it fleets between two 
banks of fnow, and fhews to the pale moon its glittering beard. 

But who comes, wandering, wild on the mountains, like the 
roe that hath loft his companion among the woody ftreams. His 
yellow hair wanders on the dajrfc breath of winds. Unequal are 
his ftcps. Frequent the burft of his grief: the figh of his brcaft 
is moumfal. It is like the voice of a blaft in a cave, when the 
waves, before it, tofs themfelves in a ftorm. — It is Uran, the ben- 
der of the bow; the love of thy youth, O Lorma! He had come 
to Ihmalva in the nig^t of ftorms ; but tiie halls were filent and 
dark. Two blue ftars had uled to ftune there. But now be faw 
them not j fet were thf eyes of Lorma. 

'* LoRHA, where doft thou reft? My love, where are thy flum- 
bers } Has the night feized thee in the kmely chafe j has darknefs- ' 
hid thy fteps in the defart ? Daughter of the bow, where doft thou 
' reft? O lAat 1 knew thy place ; then ftiould I hafte to find thee! 
Doft thou fleep at the foot of a gray rock ; is thy bed of mo£s on 
the bank of ftreama ? Ah me! if it isy the breafts of my love 
will be wet: they will be wet, and the night is cold. — ^It is cold : 
but peaccfiil be thy reft, dwdier of the foul of Uran ; let thy dreams 
of me be lovely.^ 

— " DiSTUKB her not^ ye Ipirits of the night on your blafts j: 
juflBe not her hair, ye winds; Uow not away that finile <mi the lips 
of my love. — Mj love is calm, in the mxdft of ftorms ; for the- 
thoughts of her foul in the feafon of reft is Uran.^ — Glide finoothly 
by her, ye ftreams of the valley of roes; fltip quietly, ye dun fons 

of 
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of the nxountain, through your bulh. Eagles of the hill of hinds, 
let therufUing.of your wings, in the delart, be diftaut. See that 
ye difturb not the dreams of my love ; that ye awake not the num- 
bers of Lorma. — Sleep on, O LcM-ma ; let not the murmur of the 
ftream, nor the rufUing of the ftorm in trees, affiight thee. Steep- 
en ; with mornings I will come and awake thee. I will awake 
thee, but my voice will be foft. It will rife in thy ear like £he hum 
of the moimtain bee, when he travels on the wing of the breeze at 
a diftance. The voice is Ic^ at times: the brown fon of the wing 
U drinking the dew c^ roles, where they grow on their fecret 
banks. — Seep on, O Lcn-ma ; and if the fhmiber of mght dcfcends 
on the foul of Uran, rife thou in the dream of his rcA, and let the 
look of thy eye be lovely ?*' 

Hb reded asx 1^ ntofiy bank. Sleep haH'-defcended on his 
ibul. The murmur of Ahra in his aa was Ic&. The moon iliU 
looked through the windows of his refl ; for only by halves were 
his eye-fids cloJed. — ^Before him twice aroft the fighing Lorma. 
She was like a white cloud before the moon, when her light is dim, 
and her countenance fad. Uran knew the ghoft of his love. He 
wandered, mournful, wild on the heath. The vtnce of Muma 
reached his ear : he po-ceiTed the two green mounds c^ earth. He 
dropped the bow. He felL But why fhouid I tell the grief of U- 
ran ? — %Ience was long on the hilL The bard of Morven, at length, 
took the harp. We leaned forward our breafts upon its founds 
and liftenedy as he iung with the voice of grief. 

** TuKLOCH lived at Lubar of ftreams. In deeds of fame his 
h^r grew white. Strangers knew the way to his hall : ■ in the 
broad path there grew no motmtain-grais. No door had he to his- 

gate 
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gate. * Why,' he faid, * fhould the wanderer fee it fhut ?' Tur- 
loch was tall as the oak of his vale. On either fide, a fair branch 
lifted its green-growing head. Two green trees fmiling in the 
Ihowerj and looking through rainbows on the fun, were the two 
- children of Turloch. Heroes admired the beauty of Migul j and 
virgins, with fecret pleaiure, beheld the fteps of Althos. * He is 
ftately,' faid the ftrangers, * as the fon of Turloch; and flie is fair,' 
they faid, * as the maid at Lubar's rolling waters.' 

" Long did the years of Turloch glide fmoothly by. TTieir fteps 
were filent as the ftream of his vale. Joy fmiled in the face of the 
chief, like the fon-beams on the brow of his hill, when no cloud 
travels in the road of heaven *. 

— " Box ever-varying, as the face of the £ky, are the days of 
man upon his mountains. The ftorm and the calm roll there in 
their courfe ; the Ught and the fliade, by turns, arc there. 

** MiouL one day went forth to the chafe. In her white hand 
was the bended bow ; and two gray dogs bounded, through the 
morning dew, in her fteps. Swift as mifls that fly through heaven 
when the winds arc high, they purfued on hills the deer, Migul 
drew the ftring. Her winged darts were unerring as death. On 
the brown heath the fons of the mountain, gafping, fell. 

" The himtrefs fits on her rock. The thunder Js heard on the 
hill. The clouds gather like night. The ftreams defcending from 

the 

* Where diiTeient images are ufed in fage feemt to Ik borrowed from an enco- 

the different editions of the original, they miam of Oflian upon his beloved Ofcar 

are often joined in the tranflation, when in anothrr poem, 
the fenfe and poetry admit of it. In other Bhi do diroidhe an ghithiibh gma* 

placei. however, f«n« of the original is ^ ^ 'p'*™' "" ^h.-"!" fl"""!" 

. , , , , ° . Be do aos bhi loibhni fxillucb 

omitted, as here, where a part of the paf- „^ ^^ ^^^^^ «r g«k Wm. 
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the mountains are white/and Lubar rolls in foam. How {halt 
thou crofs it to thy home, thou trembling maid ? 

** Althos faw his fitter approach. He knewwhere two bending 
rocks almoft met above the ftream. An aged oak fpreads its arm 
acrofs : often had the trembling hunters of other times crept alpng 
its mofs in the day of ftorm. Here ftood Althos, above tlie deep. 
* Give me, my filler, thy hand.' — Both fhake upon the bending 
branch : it quakes ; it cracks ; it breaks ; it falls ! 

" TuRLOCH was kindling the fire in his hall. My daughter 
from the hill, he faid, is wet. 

" A CRY'ftrikes his ear, as he fans the flame. Suddeo-ftarting, 
he illiies forth. He fees his two children flioot along the ftream j 
jthey are clung to one aged branch. 

" He cried ; but his cries were vain. Night, defcending on the 
vale was dark. The rocks ttll mormng heard his moan ; and deer, 
awaking at the found, leapt wildly from Lubar's banks. — ^Day 
found him wandering there } and night again overtook him in the 
fame place. But his children at the dark ftream he found not ; 
and fad he returned to his empty houfe. Long did ic echo to his 
fighs ; and long did he wander at the dark ftream, when the chil- 
dren of the vale had retired to reft. 

" The Ihield of battle, at length, was ftrucfc. Turloch heard, 
as he wept on Lubar's banks, the found. He failed with his people 
to lalin ; but they landed, as they pafled, in Ithnlmo. — There, two 
lovely beams met them on the rock j benders of the bow, when 
bounds before them the dun roe. The eye of Turloch darkened 
with grief as he beheld their beauty, in the midft of the children of 
the ifle. — ^ Two fuch lovely beams were you once in my fight, my 

chil- 
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•children! Such was thy ftatxlinds^ O Althos! and iucfa. thy 
beauty, O Migul !' 

" They heard the voice of their father, on the iflc to wjiich 
they were bOTne, by the oak;, on the wing of ftreams. Tliey heard 
it, and iprang to his arms with joy. — The face of the aged again 
was bright; and gladnefi returned to Lubar." 

" Thy children, O Mumo," added the voice of age*, " are, like 
thofe of Turloch, only lofl for a feafon. They are only gone be- 
fore thee on their own ftream to the land of the happy. There 
thou ihalt foon behold them lovely, Uiting their young heads in the 
midfl of heroes. Already, thdr courle is in the hlr mifts that 
wander on the face of the moon ; when {he looks pale through 
clouds, and ihines in the ftream of Alva. Let, therefore, the grief 
of Uran be forgot,- for there he will find his Lorma. Let the tear 
of die red eye of Mumo be wiped off, for there he will find his 
children." 

The grief of the mourners calmed by degrees. Uran was like 
a tree, which, though the fliorm is l^d, ftili Ihakes its waving head : 
and the boibm of Murno ilill heaved above the figh ; like waves 
i^hich tofs themfelves, at times, after the winds have retired. 

C A T H- 

* The original of this paflage it bean- iaConGderable Tariations which they mnj 

tiful, and deferves here a place. The meet with, 
tranflation may appear fomewhat fuller in '' smhail Cd air id hmM' fein 

one or two of the expreffioM, owing, Di.'i«ich. « ft.p. d^™ M«i™; 

. , , , *^ , . , ° Aeh riielbheir lid »pii Innfe nan Train, 

here and in fome other places, either to „ . -., ._ ... ,.;_ ., .. j„i„ „ :„ 

the abroptneft of the original, or to the cheuii chicev m tioin-thmih ' 

admiHion of an epithet or idea fomewhat A' &»inh doilldr ft»ch Oatieh u h oidhch^ 

diflerenily MprcCcd io other editions. t™ (1.«1U. > nu.. fuf fin.l 

„ , ... . > I , r 'Air Aln eud ecinie ciaiDc 
Such as Will talc the trouble of compa- r--r ^ ■. . j it, 

ring any of the other Qalic paflagei with Sd* biodh do dhnun', ■ Nhqime, co fnitfacKfc ; 

the EngliOi, will plcafc eitend this remark Spch iqd, iir ■ iteod Iknuh lein, 

•othemalfo: it will account for a few AMd«8b-,.<li««Uan.,im'.«M., 
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A P O E M *. 

The argument. 

Annir, the daughter of Monn, baring been loved bf two intimate friends, Gaul 
and Garno, rerolved to get rid of the iaft hj a ftratagem.— In the dtTgnire of • 
ftranger, flic brought him a challenge from Duaran, who, ifae alleged, was his rival, 
add whofe prowcfs fife thought he would not choofe to encounter. But being dif- 
appointed in this, and refolted to get rid of Gamo at any rate, flie delivers the 
fame mcflage to Gaul, confident that his fuperior valour would give him the vic^ 
tory.^— The two friends met in the night, and fell bj mutual wounds. The ifltie 
of her plot atTe^ed Annir To much, that ihe could not long furvive it. — ^The poem 
opens with fome refleftions fuggefted by the fcene where thpy wece all buried, 
and concludes with their funeral fong. - 

IHsAR the murmur of the brook ; I hear its fall over the nx^ 
Lead me, fbn of youth, to that oak which spreads its branches 
over the ftream. At its foot, three gray ftones lift through wi- 
thered grafs th^r heads, and meet the falling leaves. There fle^ 
the inends of Offian. The mimnjiring ftream they hear no? : the 
ruftUng leaves they heed not. la the chamber of their reft, the 
Aeps of our approach will notdifturb them. 

E e Many 

* la the diftrift of Lorn in Aigyle- addrefled, is fuppofed to be tfae fame with 

ihire, there is a lake which is now called the^on tf Alfint Do often mentioned in 

Loch-avich, but anciently Loch-lulna, or fome other ancient pocma. Tradition 

Lochluana. Near it was probaUy the relates many ftoties of him; amwig 

fcene of this poem. Many places in its othei;!, that he toojt down in writing all 

neighbourhood are Hill denominated from the poems of Ollian as they had been re- 

OfCah's heroes. peated to him by that old and veaciable 

The^ tfjwth, to whom this piece is bard. 
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MANf i fon of you^, were the valiant on the hills of Morven, io 
the days of our joyi But the blaft came and fpoiled our wood of its 
leaves. It overturned our lofty pines on their green mountains. 
It whiftled with its wintery noifc through our palaces, and markc4 
its dark path with death. The feafon of our joy is a fun-beam that 
is pad ; the voice of gladnefs in our hall is a fong that hath ceafed ; 
and the ftrength of our heroes is a ftream that is no more. The 
owl dwells in our fallen walls, and die deer graze on the tombs of 
tiie valiant. Tht ftranger comes from afar to beg the aid of Ae 
king. He fees his halls, and wonders they are defolate. The 
cow*herd, carclcfi, whiftUng, meets him on the dulky heath, and 
tells him the heroes are no more. " Whitha-,** he fays, " are the 
irieads of Ae fteble gone; and where is Frngal, the feidd of the 
unhappy ?** — ^TTiey are gone, O fjranger, to their fathers. The 
blaft hath laid thfe mighty, like the tall pines of Dora, low j and 
the ions of the feeble grow in their place. Thou feeft on every hill 
the tcHfibs of thote who helped the unhappy. "Hion feeft thdr 
ftoMs half>iimk, amidft the rank raftling grafs of the vale. The 
}tcroe» have made thrir bed in duft ; and iilence, Uke mift, is Ipread 
«RMorvea. 

But the voice of Qma's barp, ye nighty dead, fiiall be heard ia 
your praile. The ftranger, as he paiTes, may attend perhaps to the 
fong. Liftening on his ipear, at times, he ftaiKls. The bard iees: 
him not, but his fighs are often heard. Humming the talc he 
goes atway, and, mournful, tells it at the ftreum of his land. 
Young bards fhall hear it as they bend, iilent, over thrir liftening; 
htrpa. On future times they will pour the fong. 

"We are come to the place ; but where are the ftones that mark 

die 
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die abode of my friends ? Lift your heads, ye gray modTy ftoQesj 
lift your heads, and tell whofc memory you preferve. Why ihrink 
you in your mofs, forgetful of the mighty below you ?— But I will 
not forget you, companions of my youth. Your taxofi fliall re- 
main in my fbng, when thefe mouldering ftones ihall faih — Often 
did we ihine together in (led, and pour death on fields, like roaring 
ftreams. Mighty were ye then, my friends, though now fo low ! 
Mighty were your deeds when you ftrovc together here. Liften 
CO the tale, fon of youth, and let thy &ul be kindled to deeds ocf 
fame. 

Gaul * and Gamo were the terrors of the plain : ^Ir fame 
was in the land of ftrangers. The Itrengdi of thdr arms was un- 
matched, and their.ibuis wo-e fteel. They came to the aid of Mo*- 
ran. They went to the hall of the chief, where it lifts its gray head, 
in the midft of trees, in the green iile of Inniiluina.— -TJie daugh- 
ter of Moran feized the harp, and her voice of muiic prai^ the 
ftrango's. Th^r fouls mdted at the ibng, like a wreath of ihow 
before the eye of the fun- The heroes burned with equal love to 
Annlr ; but it was on Gaul alone that ih« rolled her blue eye. Ho- 
foul beheld him in the dreams of her reft ; and the fh-eams of |n- 
nifluina heard, in fccret, his name. — ^The daughter of Moran turned 
away her eye ft'om the brow of Garno ; for ihe often faw the fire 
of his' wrath ariie, like a dark flame when clouds of imoke fur* 
round it. 

Thr££ days the heroes feafled. On the fourth they purfueddie 

<:ha& oa the he^ih of Luina. The maid ^sHowed at a dillance, like 

E e 3 a 

* Who this Gau] «as is not certain, the poem of G»iil the ftm of Morni, find 
He a ptobably the fame with him who beginning with 
fpeaksjn that dialogue often foilted into a righbhio u b'mne tto\, 

Chaii ga maU* 't ot £ibb brtm, Jt«> 
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a youth from the land of ftrangers. She followed to tell the words 
of fear, that Garno might leave the land *. 

The fiin looked down on the fields, from beyond the midft of 
his courfe, and the panting roe$ ftill lay in the ihade of the rock. 
Garno iat on Caba's rugged top. His quiver is by his fide, and 
Luchos lies at his feet. Befide him is the bow with the head of 
horn, unflxung. He looks round for the deer ; he fees a youth. 
" Whence are thy fteps," faid the dark-brbw'd chief ; " and where 
is the place to which thou art bound ?" — 

" I AM," replied the youth, " from the mighty Duaran, chief 
of the halls of Comara. He loves the daughter of Moran ; but he 
-heard diat Gamo wooed his love. He heard it, and fent me to bid 
thee yield the fidr j or feel, this night, the ftrength of his arm in 
battle." 

** Tell that proud fon of the fea, that Game will never yield. 
My arm is ftrong as the oak of Malla, and my fleel knows the road 
through the breaft of heroes. To Gaul alone, of all the youths on 
the hill, I yield the right-hand in battle, fince he flew the boar that 
brdce my fpear on £lda. — Bid Duaran fly to his land : bid him re- 
tire from the daughter of Moran." 

" Box thou haft n9t feen Duaran," faid the youth. *'Hisftature 
18 like xa. oak; his ftrength as the thunder that rolls thro' heaven-; 
and his fword as the lightning that blafts the affiighted groves. 
Fly to thy land, left it leave thy withered branches low, and ftrew 
on the heath thy blue arms.'*' 

*' FLYihou, and tell Duaran I meet him. — ^Ferarma, bringmemy 

fliicld 

* For moft of this and tfie tyro fotlowing paragraphs, we are more indebted tor 
the tale than to the poem,, which is dcfcflive. 
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ilnetd and fpear : bring me my fwdrd, that ftream of light. — What 
mean thefe two angry ghofts that fight in air ! — ^The thin blood 
runs down their robes of mift j and their half-formed fwords, 
like faint meteors, fell on iky-blue fhields. — Now they embrace 
like friends. The fweeping blaft palTes through their airy limbs. 
They vaniilu I do not love the fign ; but I do not fear it. Fe- 
rarma, bring my arms." 

The m^d redres, ^e is grieved that Gamo will not fly. But 
ihe heard him iay that to Gaul he yielded in batde. To the hill 
of his chafe are therefore her Heps. — The hero leans on his fpear": 
a branchy deer lies by his fide, and his dogs are panting around. 
His looks are towards the green dwelling of Luina. His thoughts 
are of his lovely Annir ; and his voice is heard in her pndfe. 

" Fair, is my love as the bow of heaven: her robe ia like the 
beam of the miorning. Mild is the bluihing of thy face, O Aiv- 
nir, as diat fim, when he looks through the red-tinged clouds of 
the weft, and the green tops of the mountains fmile. O that I 
faw thee on the hill of deer, in all thy beauty ; that I faw thee like 
the young pine in the vale of Luina, when it foftly waves its 
liead in the gale, and its glittering leaves grow in the Ihower of 
the fun !— Then would my foul rejoice as the rocj when he boxmds 
over the heath in his {peed ; for lovely art thou in the eye of Gaul,, 
thou daughter of car-borne * Moran 1" 

" And 

• All mu dlld u) lonaic&r aod chariets of various kinds, it a faft 



'*'*"^' fo well attefted by Taciius, Mda, C*far, 

Th) m'anini fciD, tntb't miilti dttrach, , , , f ■■ i_ 

1- L- wL- ■ L. 1 J and other authors or credit, that none 

Ingban MboniD Din nek i Din larM. ' 

€ar-hornt is always a title of diftinaion *>" ^««" t*"*"^ Wherflcould they drive 

in the poems of Offian. That the an- them I Their ctariots of war were ge- 

«icnt Britons and Caledonian* ofcd cais. "^""r »"ocd with fcythes, and (;all«d 
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** ANfi art diou Gaul," ftid the approaching youth f " Thy Annir 
may be lovely, fonof Ardan; but dire is the battle thou muft 
fight. Duaran lores the maid : on that hill he awuts thy coming. 
Yield, Gaul, thy love to Ehiaran.", 

" My love I will yield to none. But tell thou that chief to come 
to the feaft to-night. To-morrow he Ihali carry away the gift of 
a friend, or feel the ftrength of a foe." 

*' Thott mayit fpread the feaft but thou muft eat tt alone, for 
Duaran comes only to lift the fpear. Already I fee his diftant fteps. 
He ftalks like a ghoft on diat duiky heath. The beam of his fteel 
fupplies the departing light ; and the clouds brighten their dark- 
brown fides around him. Hark ! he ftrikes his ihield. Its found 
is the deadi of Iwroes." 

Gaul covered himfelf with his arms, like a ghoft that clothes 
his dark limbs with meteors of light, when the mountain-heads 
are fliaking in thunder. He moved to the hill ftom which he 
heard the fign of batde. As he went he hummed a careleft 
ibng. He thought of his Annir, and the deeds of his former 
days. 

Hkrb, fon of youth, the warriors met. Each thought his foe 
was Duaran : for night was dark on tiie hills, and this oak con- 
cealed the iky. Dreadful was the wrath of the heroes ; dreadful 

was 

coih^ain, (the cov'mus of the Latin wri- Caledonians^ as they inhabited a moun- 

terB)> from co-hhuain, a word which fig- tainous and uneven country, ufed for 

nifies •* to hew down on all Cdee." Of ftatc a fort of litter borne between two 

this kind fcems to have been the famous horfes in a line, and fomewhat in the 

car of Cuthullin in the ift B. of Fingal, fhape of a bier. Hence, in Galic, the 

and the 4000 which Csefar afcribes to word tarbad is ufed cither to denote « a 

CalBbehniM — Befides this, the ancient biec" or " a chariot." 
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vas die echo of tfadr ^ords, as they mixed on high, like ftreams 
of lightning, . when they ifiue firom dark clouds of many folds *. 
The hills reply to diar fliields. Luina trembles, 'with all its 
woods. The heath Ihakes its head ; die roes aie afraid in their 
dreams ; they think the chaie is ahrady up, and the thought of 
their lleep is of danger.-— Still louder grows the nolie in dieir ear ; . 
they think the approach of the hounds and the twang of the bow 
are nearer. From didr midnight flun^)er they Aart ; their &cq is 
inwards die defart. 

'i'SRKiBLS and long was the ftrife of batde. — But die Ihield of 
Gaul is deft in twain : and die blade of Garao flies in brokea 
pieces. Its found is like the whirlwind on Ardven, when it tear» 
die heath from its rooti, and mftlea dirough the leaiy oak. 

Gaul fbmds like a wfa^ which die blue waves have left bare 
upon a rock. Gamo, like die return o£ a ilormy wave, ru£be& 
on to grafp the chief. Around each other diey clafp dietr finewy 
arms; like two cimteading fpirits of heaven^ when all the ftorm& 
are awak^ The rocking hills ihtink with fear fr<xn the thunder 
6f die €ata of the iky ; and the gnrres are blafted mth their light- 
xung.— Tlins &om fide to fide the watricrs bound, Roc^ with 
their earth uid taoCs fly from tiieir heels. Bloodr mixt with fweat, 
defcends in {treams to the ground. Ic wanders dirough the green 
graft, and dyes the pafling rill. 



AtJb 



■ • Another edition of the poem d*- ChiidliwWri^'rthHilfm'aaliaili* 

fcribcB tbw combtt fomcwhat dlfierently, ** "''"''*' "^ •*•'" ""»"■'' i^^'- 

but With .Imoft equal energy, m the fol- M,r ah..hh„in^ri «™«ih cho-r.,. 

lowing lines ; Cho-ftirtigiir at erapn '(ht buamtuT 

VbHilhdninlbidr tchcB*, Dvaimnia Curine cilnii. 
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All night they fought. With morning light the ion of Ardan 
falls on earth, and his wide wound is e^qwied to day. The hel- 
met falls from his face. Garno knows bis friend. Speechlefs and 
pale he ftands, like the blafied oak, which the lightning ftruck on 
Mora in other years. The broad wound in his own breaft is for- 
got. The red current flows unperceived. He falls beiide his 
friend. 

" Blessed,'* he faid, " be the hand thatgaye the wound ! My ■ 
body,0 Gaul,fliall reft with thine, and our fouls fliall ride on the 
fame fair-fkirted cloud. Our fathers fee us come : they open the 
broad gate of mift : they bend to hail their fbns, and a thouiand 
odier Ipirits are in their courle. We come, mighty ghofts j but 
alk not how your children fell. ' Why fiiould you know diat we 
fought, as if we had been foes ? Enough that you know your fons 
were brave. But why have we fought together ; why have I heard 
the name of Duaran ?" 

pAUL heard the voice of hia friend. But the fhades of death are 
on his eyes : they fee but dimly half the light. " AVhy did I 
fight," he faintly faid, " with Garno; why did I wound my fHend ; 
why did I hear of Duaran ? O that Annir were near to raife the 
gray-ftone of my tomb ! — Bend down, my fathers, from your airy 
halls, to meet me !" His words were heard no more. Cold and pale 
in his blood he funk. 

Annir came. Trembling were her fteps : wild were her looks : 
diftraifted were her words, " Why f^ed not Gamo ? why fell my 
Caul ? Why was heard the name of Duaran ?" The bow drop- 
ped from her hand : the fhield fell from her breaft. Garno faw 
her, but turned away his eye. In filence he fell afleep. — She 

came 
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came to her loTcly Gaul. She fell upon his clay-cold corfe. There 
the fair, unhappy mourner was found ; but ihe would not be torn 
from, her love. 

All day, the fun,' as he travelled through his watery cloud, be- 
held her grief. All night, the ghofts of rocks faintly anfwered to 
her figh. Or. the fecond day her eyes were clofed. Death came, 
like the calm cloud of lleep, when the lumter u tired upon his hlH, 
and the filencc of mill, without any wind, is around him. 

Two days the father of Annir looked towards the hfeath : two 
ileeplefs nights he Eftened to all the winds. " Give me,** on this 
morning he iaid, " my ftaff. My fteps wiU be tow^u-ds the deiart.*' 
— ^A gray dog howls before htm : a &ir ghoft hovers on the heath. 
The aged lifts his tearful eye ; mournful he fpies the lovely form.- 
— But, Moran, I will leave thee ; I cannot ftay to behold thy 

grief t- 

« * « « « «'• «'-» «' 

Here, fon of youth, we laid the three. Here we reared diar 
gray Hones. Our forrow was great for their fidl ; and oar bards 
gave the mournful fong. 

** WHOjfi-omtheduffcyhillwithMs armour of light; whoftalks' 
ib ftately over the plain ; who ftrides in terrors over the heatii ; 
who rufhes into danger and defies the brave ? Who is it but 
Gamo the bold; Garno of the awful brow: the chief of fpears ; 
the terror of the field; the ftrength of a thoufand ftreams ? 

** But who meets him, with' itately ftepe and yellow locks ? Like 
F f the 

\ Some editioDB enlarge herf upon ihougb very tender, appears either to. be' 
Mono*! extreme grief on learning the not ^uio<> or not corre£^ it is omitted. 
dcatb'Df hie daughter t but as the pafli^gc 
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the lun, vrhen. lie looks fhtougji a thia watery ddod,' he ftmlu in 
the hoar of danger. Who rolls b^ore him the Aonn of batde, 
and thunders through its wide-fkirted fields? — Hark^ his voice is 
.the fouod of wav£8 Id a ilonn ; hi« ileps Uke the fluttered recks^ 
when hlHs {hake their heads oa the heath df thedcfarCi — It i« Qaul 
of the ^ir hair and nuld look.; the Gm. of Ardan -of renowaed 
<feeds : the chief is igaightj, but k>vdy. — O whf vm dtc name of 
Duaran ever hear-d, <ir the ^aaid of Ijiiina ever *lovod ? Why 
fought two fuch ffieodsin darkaeia? — like angry .|;hoib io a 
ftom^ yc fought ; like tfro greeti oaks, laid low hry the [bona -of 
attgry ^hofts, y* feli. — Hie traivcller pafied (by in the night; he 
£|ftr thoBti naie ihek loAy heads in <he ^ua. * F-air ffees,* he. 
find, "* your tgydireh it ftately, and ymw leaf, oo tbebankof yosr 
mm bhie&-eMn,is lovdy f >— ^Bot he retximi in the orariuing;, a&d 
finds thrir green heads low ; he ftes their roots torn from the 
earth, ^and their' branches in lAxe fimm of the ftream. — The tear 
ftlai«siacpii&«y& "^ EadK df «a»' he &^, * wiM oae^y:faU be- 
fore die .Aonn* 

*' Low are your heads bene:dEi the ftorm of :iugbt^. ye warriors' 
whoimieJaedy Ibbnrae^ .Aoidpak is thy beauty, ioreiy Annir,. 
in Ike place «f thy £lent repoTe * Mark, -O makk of JVlorren's 
flreams, die day whereoa the loTcrt feil. Iiet it be a day of QAr' 
nd» oa. Liun^ Jxet no yoidlh, oa that d^y, ipxxCac the ^lark-brownp 
deer. 

**0-GAtfNo, «rairior^boU4 6<aHiI,tfa»u)trrelyheror andAnnir,^ 
&ir and unhappy ! — ^Whether you ride on the filent clouds, or tiuTi: 
the courfe of the tempeft; whether you reft in the peaceful halls 
of yiQ>ar fatben ; tifit^^ <d«ut4-obed hiUs of Morvcn, or hams: 

Aft 
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the green groves of Luina : — O let your love, your grief, and your 
>youiids, be forgot ; and liften with joy to your fame in the fong.— * 
While harps remain, they trill repeat your name;' and the laft 
voice of bards fliall praife you." 

Such was the fong of the bards when we reared the tomb of the 
heroes. Often I fung it in our halls, when the dark day of that 
&11 returned. 

I HEAR the murmiuing of the brook: I hear its hW over the* 
rock : Ifad me back, fon of youth, but forget not the fame of the 
heroes. 



P f a 
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Thb argument. 

CiTHt7LA king of lai&ote, having invited Fingal to a feaft in his palace of Carrie^ 
thura> receives intelligence* at the time, of an intended invafion on his coaft^ 
Fingal removes his anzietj on that head, by reminding him of the &me of their 
fiuhers i which they would tranfmit^ he faid, to their children.' Upon this Ca. 
ihula laments his misfortune) in having loft, as he fuppofed^ his only fon, when 
a child. The bard relates in what manner i and Fingal comforts Cathula* hj tell- 
iog him his fon may, poffibly, be ftill Uive.— 

Bbihg informed in the morning, that Manos, a chief of Lochlin, had adnallj landed* 
tbej go forth to give him battle. The command is devolved upon three of their 
young varrion } but as they were like to be worfted, Fingal, Connal, and Ca-- 
thula dcfcend to their md. The laft^ with fbme mifgivings^ encounters with a 
youthj whom he afterwards difcovers to be his fon.— 

Makos, being overcome, is reprimanded by Fingal, and difmifled on a promife of 
his never giving any further tionble to Fingal or any of his friends.— The poem> 
is addreflcd to a DvitUer tf the reck t either a feq^iieftered Culdee,. or Druid. 

GUR life is like the fun-beam oF winter, ttat flies, between-, 
the Ihowcrs, over the heath of Lena. The hunter,, lifting: 
his head upon his hill, beholds the beam, and hails the dayof thefun. 

He 

* From the refcmbrance Between the it appears that CuthuIIin died under the 
namesof CathulaandCothuIliD»andboth age of thirty, when hia fon was very 
having a fon called Conloch, many who young; and the other circumftanccs of 
repeat this poem, in place of Cathula, the poem can relate only to the king of" 

fubftitule the more familiar name of Cu- Iniftore See Offian's poems of CamV- 

tSullin, and call the poem by the title of thura and- Death of CuthuIIin. The edi- 
■t- Mar mharUt CuthuIIin a Mhac.-"— tho' tion here followed begins thus : 
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He hails it ; but it is already gone. The, dun-robed clouds have 
■drawn their ftiade over hs path, and who* can trace its footlteps? 
The leaHefs woods lament its departure ; their branches figh to 
every breeze ; aisd the tkrooping' herb* of the mountain wither. 

The fun, O woods, {hall again return j and your green leaves, 
in his warm beam, will flouriih. The feafon of your youth will 
come back, and all your bare boughs will rejoice. From the height 
of his beauty, the dweller of heaven vnll look down : he will fmile 
through tfe'thln i^arkling fhowcr, on the herbs Aat are wiAered 
They alib^ will come forth from their wlater-hou&^ and liit tiieir 
grectt glittering head oft the bank of their fecret ftream. — ^TTicy 
will come forth from their dark houfe« with joy : but the dvrellers 
of the tomb remain ftill in tbeif place j no wtrm beam of Ae fun 
iftiall revive them. — But. your memory, companions of my fame, 
fliall renaaia ; your deals {ball defceadf it beam of .light to liunre 
times, and be the talc of tfie years that fhall come. — ^Hear, dwel- 
ler of tlie rock, the tale of Iniflnre.. Dim-gleaming, it cornea <ta 
the foul of the bard. It comes fifce a faint moon-b«m on the di- 
ftant wave, when Lumon -j- fears the (lorm.^ 

The feaft of Cathula was prepared, and Flngal raiied. dieiail. 
The wind came down with its rufhing noife from our mountain!. 
Beneath its fteps Is tke groan of oaks. . On the deep is the roar of 

waves. 

Mu bbaiigt ptiat '■ i {banhn' Rl dairn l^ianilucb »u pog or, 

'S c rnhh na Ihcann air non Lci'iu; 'Sni jich ataa 'M-chritaio guM 

•« UAliiiil Gb !.•«. i»m ninii -o .mh.rc ion iltd ri m-e nan fpeur, ftc. 

MH{hii»tiJi[~fiK«&chi'(Hij;6.. Ai feteral parti of thii poem are fup- 

Db'aom neoil tbiar-dhu' nan fpcar, ,. . » • . . . , . . 

■s bk.b Ud „ d«, „ibhta o. , lidpi, : P'"'' '"X" •!» "'« ■>' A««'«H tic n.r- 

Thi bm. ghmp na crfu .' cwidh. "**«» >< "ow proHx than it is in the ge- 

'3 .n' Inlbck ui I HciUi i' ttup' acfal run of old Galic poems. 
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mT^. Iniftore i, d^relkr of ch( (ai of whtlee, Hfts through the 
low-Kuog dcuds its gr«en head, and t)ebolds with joy our com- 
ing. Hie peojile <fj our &>!« throu^ niifl, and gUaeli, is in 
Carcu-dnUia. 

Btrr who jrc chefe with the fciog, 6t&ctidm^ to th^ &ore to 
meet u> f. One tall tree w gray ; the other two young oaks arc 
green, b«t their Aofe are ilatcly.— Hail, Gonna], from bhie To- 
£orma*,asitihgur Ba3, yellotriinof Riacmat, ^gof plawst 
And hail, thou fbn of Ruro, from the iile of boarvi 

" la die fiaft," iiud CatfanJa, " he Sfiai, and the &ell go 
round. Let the voice of harps and tfce ftmgs of bards ariie, Aa^ 
Ae fij al my ifricads Huiy be great in my ecboiag baUs. Cathula, 
Obardi, is in due midft af in* fiieodt. lUs is the4ay of hi* 
joy. Let no {hade obfcure its beams ; let od dark <;£wdi in iA» 
wandering rxrarfe, pafi mCT'OuTic-tiHifa!'* 

Such -mere the wovds of Cathula. But hsw ihvrt, foa of the 
aenisleddays^ is tbedneam af^joy! ItisSfcetheJhoiKcaJin 
thatcmsuiB betwoen Sieiacastftaiit bl^,ia tbeniightof the-ftorm. 
1^ hunter lap donn Us ibead in Iw booth. His dreams of joy 
are beginniag w aii^ : ichite-banded virg'uu are comiag itowaidti 
h^H with their harps : bucds ace bsgsnniag to £im iaehw to 
^doDg: fiuelda £>and, and his bean ;b9iwds with jsyier thp 

bank: 

} IniAoiE, vropoir finifivv, loi Av- f liti' Mamai ** ■kuig.of tbe pbias," -or 
nni>, "the ifles of OTbalei," or Orkscys. Maiatc- The .Hi^hUaderB Itill call ihc 
The word ore is efed in this tcofc "by low parts of Scotland a mSJ-tbir, tbe 
Milton: ftaiaiKimlry. 

MUUndfilnndbw, J In this apoaroplie tbe poet does. not 

Th. to., « fed. „d„.„d ,»,,».. ,l.n,. „e„CathuU only, but man in general, 

• Tus.ga'iaa.' " tbe iOe of Uw ,,1^ cbo^exl lifc lie dsfciibei duor 
wsTM." tbe whole o£ this beautiful paragraph. 
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battle : fields of fame rife before hjm ; and be bebolds, at times, 
the gleam of a thoufand fpears.— But the blaft, in the midft of 
this gladne^, comes. It {hakes above the booth its terrible wing, 
and the dreams of joy vaniih. The hunter lifts his head amidft 
the ftorm, and fays, " Dreams of my love, why are you gone % 
•r , why did you come to deceive me ?'*— The virgins were of 
clouds ! the voice of bards was but the wind of the heath ! the 
found of the battle was the thunder j and the light of Ipears the 
flame of heaven ! 

HUNTBR of the heath, thy dream was fliort, but pleaiant : and 
fuch a dreain was thy joy, O Cathula! 

- The feaft of Iniftorc had ceafed. The blaze of the oak was paft 
its ftrength. Still, the heroes hear the fong around it ; whije Ca- 
thula views the night. 

" The fleeping fea is calm f. TTie fparkling ftars bend over it 
in the weft. They admire, in its fmoodi face, their own beau- 
teous form. They are like the young virgins, when they lean on 
the brink of dieir fecret ftream, and behold, with a fmile, the 
{hade of their beauty. A ruftling comes as, bent, they lie. They 
ftart. They look, confiifed, around. They iee it is but the roe 
in the withered leaf; but the bluih is on their face of love- 
Some of the liars are likewife feen to bluih ; it is the fign of blood, 
I fear. — But I will behold die face of the moon. She begins to 
lift, through trees, her half-unveiled head. Dim forms arc on 
her beams. I perceive their limbs of fmoke.— I know thee, my 
father, in thy darkened mift. But tell mc why ftirreft thou the 
leaf with thy figh ?" 

The anfwer came only by halves to his ear. The wandering 

breeze, 
t Catbula fpeaka. 
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breeze, in its fold, liad rolled the other half away. He returns 
to the^ hall, but his fkce is iad. Filial knew he had ieen his Wi- 
thers ; and his were always the words of hope. His fpeech was 
like the found of the harp, when the wlutc-handed daughter of 
Tofcar holds it. 

** In the dark years that have pafled, a iilent flream, to their 
own iea, our fathers trod together in the path of &me. Sanu^ 
Colgar, and Comhal, were three lights that Ihone in every danger. 
The battle was rolled before them, as the dark, dufty cloud by 
the whirlwind's blaft, when ibme angry ghoft fweeps it along the 
narrow vale. In broketx columns it flies : it finks behind the Ihel- 
ter of the woods, and hides its head in the mo:ft of the defart.^ 
The fpirit carelefs rides through air, and purfues fome other iport. 
— Thtis ftrode the warriors. No concern was thors in the day of 
danger. Tlius they broke the ranks of Lochlin, when its hods 
oppofed them. And are not we their Ions, Cadiula ; and (hall our 
fecc be dark when dangers come ? Our fathers would turn away 
thar courfe upon their blaft ; no voice of theirs would defcend in- 
to our dreams ; nor would their haU open to receive our feeble 
fpirit, when our gray head would fall, like the withered leaf in 
the unknown vale. We fliould fly, the fport of winds, in the dim, 
fenny mift of Lego. — ^Noj chiefs of Togorma and Iniftore, our 
fathers have left us their fame ; and the mighty ftream, increaftd 
with our renown, ihall, like growing Lubar *, roll down to our 
children." 

** And long," fdd Cathula, " may the fons of Fingal rejoice 

in their Other's fame. May they brighten in its beams, in the 

G g dark 

* Lubar, ** a winding river •" often mentioned in the old Giilic poems. 
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dark ages to come, and the bard fay in his fong, * Me is of die 
race of Fingal.' — But to no fon of mine Ihall my renown defcend, 
a bright beam, to fliine around him. Conloch, fon of my love I 
that lad night, which tore thy modier and thyfelf at once from 
my arms, rlfes with all its ftormy horrors in my view, and wounds 
afrefli my foul. It rifcs before me like the fea of Iniftore in that 
pight of ftorms. The rocks hear the noifc of its waves, and they 
{hake, with all their woods. The fpirit erf the mountain roars 
along the fall of ftreams.; and the dweller of Iniftore. fears his 
trembling ille may link.— But grief ftops the voice of Cathufe. 
His foul is a ftream that melts, when tender thoughts are warm 
within. — ^Let me hear the iad tale, O bard, {com. thee. It awakes 
my grief i but I loveit^" 

I H E A R the din of arms in Icroma f. I hear, through its woody, 
the echo of Ihields, I f(« the blaze of fwords, gleaming to 
the moon. I fee the fpear of battle lifted. The roe ftarty 

from his midnight reft, and TurlSthan * fears the danger. 

But why art thou afr^d, roe of the mountain ? Why trrmbleft 
thou^ Sgaro, in thy halls ? Sara's king is ftrong, but the wind of 
the north is awake. Upon its cloudy wing Cathula comes, like a 
red angry ghoft of night, when hunters tremble on Stuea. The 

ranks 

t /-c/roBWfc " winding Of cr»ok«di(Ie.** dcfcribed' in this paragraph, the calm J07 

T&c poem, which in this place is not en- of peace is happily contrafted in that 

tire, brings Cathula very abinptly to I- which follows. The narration of thi« 

cioma, in ordcc to aOift Sgaro ; but the expedition leema to be put in the mouth 

tafes or urfgtatt mention l^rerarprcTtbus of Cathula's bard. 

circunrftances, whicKit mightbc tedious, * Tur-Uathaa, '* broad tower;" the- 

and not eflentia), to mention — ^With.the name of Sgaro's palace in Icroma. 
GonfoCon and tenor that attend war,, as. ^ Thia^ 
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ranks of war are broken before him, as the mail of the {pider be- 
fore the blaft. The mighty are fcattered in his prefence.— ^ora, 
with the clouds of night, hath fled over the fta. He hath (Hiap- 
peared, as the path .of his £hip on the deep. — Sgaro, hang up thy 
Shield ; bring down thy harp ; let the daughters of Icroma re- 
joice. 

I HEAR the voice of fongs in Icroma. I hear the echo of harps 
in its halb. The Iword of war is fheathed. The Jhield is hung 
on the peaceful wall, a dark orb, like the inner moon ; and the 
fpear of battle refts beflde it. The roe is glad (m his rock. Hie 
vir^ns of Turlethan look, with joy, over their window. The 
fun (hines bright. No cloud is on its beams. But the maids ob- 
ferveitnot; thrir.eye is on Cathula, moving in the light of his 
fted; They blefi that beam of brightnei^, from who& prelence 
the darknefs of their danger retired. " Awake, our voice," they 
fayj " awake, our harps : let our fong be Caric-th\u^'s king f !'* 

But who comes. forth to meet the chief? Her lleps are mi 
the dew of the.mommg. The tear of joy hangs forward in her 
eye, like the tear of night on the bended grafs, when it glit- 
ters in early fun-beams. Her face of beauty is ludf-conceakd 
by the wandering of her f^r locks. But the moming-beaEos 
look through them on the mild-bluihing of her cheeks, as looks 
the fun on the buddii^ rof^ when its colour grows in the drops 
of dew. — ^Whocan this be but Rofgala, the faircft of the maids 
G g 2 of 

f Thi), of the maids of Icroma, ap- rious ezercifea of .ro^ng, reapiogi fol- 

pearg to have been a charu«-fong ; a fpe- ling, &c. . Thei^ greatly atleyiate the 

cies of compofition very ancient, and toil, and infpire men with aidour to go 

AiU much nfed in the Highlands. The thrpHgh with ib 
lime of thefejpiccei is adapted to the ra- 
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of IcromaE — Sgaro give* her to die chief who fcattered the cloud 
of his foes. — '* Cachuta, were ten danghten mine, Chief of he- 
roes, I would lay, be thine the choice." 

Thres years, on their eagle-wing, flew over the hills of Turli-. 
than. The hawk darting on his prey moves not with a pace lb 
£lent or fwlft. Cathula looks back on their courfe, as the awaken- 
ed hunter on die ipace }ie traTelled over in his dream. He won- 
ders how foon they are paft. " It is time to return to Iniftore j 
to the ftreamy groves of Carrie- thura.'* 

The fiUB of Cadiula are raufed. Ro%ala, by turns, is glad 
and fad. ^ Adieu, thou ifie of my love ; adieu, thou abode of 
my yoodi t My friends are on ih& ihore : the roes look £>rward 
from their hnfliy rock. — But why (bonld the tears o£ Rolgala flow f 
'Ihe goes with Carric-thitra^s chief?"— Conloch, die young pledge 
of thdr love, u in her ams. Two j^caks of light on a cloud are 
Ms fair Ih-ows. His little hefan. shove them is of die fur of fawns. 
Lulled by the rocking of the waves, h* fleeps. In the dreams of 
Iiis reft, he £iiila. He hean die buzz of moimtain-bees, and 
dunks heisneart^eirftorcof fweet. Butit I« not the buzzing bee, 
thou doft hear, O Oonloch ! it is die rifing wind, whifUing through 
die rattling ihrouds^ — But ftill thy Jmile is plea£mt. Thou lookeft 
like the flower of Lenai, when die many-o^IouFed rainbow adorns 
it in the day of the incooftant Ivm. The hunter, as, haftening to 
die ihelter of ibme dark-bending rock, he ftrides jJ<Mig, beholds^ 
k with a flgh ; for he lees the ftonny fhower, riding towards it 
«n the blaft : The ptHars that fupport it arc hail; **■ Flower of 
Lena, dton art lovely j but the tread of the ftorm is near diee." 

Tbs breafl of RolgaUi heaves under the brokxn flgh, white as- 
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cbe foam of the wave, when die (hnrm xtpllfcs it» and darknefs 
dwells around. The bri^t drop is in her eye ; it Mis on the fince 
«f Cooloch. With the preffing of her lip, ihe wipes it away. He 
Awak&s and fees the ftorm.' - He wcindere 'vhax ic meaas ; and, 
ihrinking, dings oo the bofbtn of Rofgala. She, over him, ipread& 
her ikirt, aa ^reads die eagle df Lora her dark wings, wide, cercr 
her young, when they ifarink in their head fix>m i3as h^l, and 
hear the voice of ftorniB.^ — ** Few not, child of my kyrej" iaad Rof- 
gala; *^ for thy i&ther i« nigh us.** — Nor be thou diyfelf afraid, faid 
Cathula ; I know the &a of Iniftore. Often have I rode its deep^ 
vdKQ loader wsw Ac roar •fits vwes.— Hofgida. afks fw biiftore; 
but it is diflant. Hie iea hides it behind its hilh of fbaln.-^- 
MiKod with the nei& of wa-rea, rife, at times, die fig^s of the 
feir. 

Now defcends, on the deep, dark-'ikirced night. The diitnder 
is in her courft. The ftrcamy Hg^mnng bnrfts, dark-red, from 
her womb. Spirits feel ^ts flames. Thdr Ihrieks are heard in 
mid-air. Ttiey iTofli to qisenih thdr half-burnt rob» in the deep. 
The billows roar, with all their whales. — The moon hears &e 
nm& widiinher houle of clouds, and fiie is afraid to lift her head 
aboTe the hill. Tlie ftars wrap their heads in dieir mande of La- 
no's mift*. At times, they loot, trembling, dirough the win- 
dow of dieir clouds ; but, quid^ draw back their wandering hair- 
-—They se Vkt the hunter on die headt, w^o fhoots out, at times^ 
hifr head, but will not venture forth from his boodir dU the fiorni 



* Tie mifi tf tm» fecmi to hare beea a prot erb for any mlft of the tbickeft va^ 
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is over. — Hunter of the roe of the mountamj thou art on the 
heath on fliore j Othat Rofgala were there ! 

But whftt voice did you hear that night, ye rocks of Icroma ; 
iftben on the deep, wjis ,nie, to whofe harp you often echoed ? Did 
you liften to the roar of vravea at your feet, or to die thunder that 
rolled in the blaAed head of your pines ? Louder than cither of 
thefe, Tofe in, your ear the cries of Sulingorma f . She is wildly- 
fad,' for her daughter is on the deep with her child. She ftands oa 
the dark rpck, carelefs of the beating ftorm. White billows brea- 
king on the diftant deep^ deceive her oft for fails. — Mother of 
Rofgala, retire from the ftorm of night ; thy daughter does not 
hear thy cries. 

RsTiRiNG, flte foon turns back to view once more the main. 
A wandering bark, deicending into the creek, is half-perceived. 
Oh ! art thou fafe, my child !" 

" What voice is that on the Tocfc?" iays the mariner; " my 
mates take down the fails.** 

Thb voice of joy mixed with fear agun is up: " RoJggIa ! art 
thou fafe ?" , , 

** It is the cry," iays the mariner, ** of the fair ghoft that we 
faw upon the deep: behold it there ! — Come, O ghoft, on moou^ 
beams to our dreams, when the night is calm, and the ftorm iff 
over!" 

Sulingorma hears his voice, andiad retires. The rocksreply 
to the name of Rofgala. 

But Rofgala is on the fea of Iniftore. The ftraggUng ray of a 

di- 

t Sulia-gorma' Cign'i&ei " blue eyeij" Ra/gala, " fair countenance j" Catiula, 
** eye of battle;" Conhch, (or Ciun'taocbJ, " mild or beautiful hero." 
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diftant oak travels there oret the deep. CatKuta beheld Ms love, 
like a feir viigin-ghoft in ;it» beam. ' In her arilw he beheld his 
fon. He looked like a ftar in the bc4bm of the bended moon, when 
her fiice is ahnoil hid in grief, and the darknefs of her countenance 
growingl He.'bdteld them;' but he was iad, and his half-ftifled 
figh aro£e. The pailing breeze bore it to the ear of Roigala. 

" Why that figh," flie faid, " my love ? The night on the deep- 
is dark, but the florm will ibon be over. The moon will come 
fcMth in' her filent beauty ; her ftepa on the mountain' will be love- 
ly. The liars will flicw their blue-fparkling eyes in the clouds, and 
the winds will retire irom the fea of Iniflore. Nor is Iniftore far 
diilant : is not that the light of its halls V 

*' Light of the foul of Catliula, the ftorm will foon be paft; and 
the light of Iniftore, amidft blue, Calm waves, arife. But what is 
night, or ftorm, or diftance of Iniftore, to Cathula ; while he be- 
holds the face of beauty, with all thy calm of foul?— Let me be- 
hold the face of my love, O beam f and I will blefi thee, tho' thou 
doft concke from Sora*s hall; though thou haft tn-oUght me ib nigh 
hi» Ibdving^ rocks." 

Too nigh them art thou brought indeed, O Cathula; on their 
edge thy ikifi; in two, is divided. The chief climbs the oozy 
rock. Rolgala and his fon are in his arms. But no ftielter, fave-' 
from cold {ea-weeds^.is there. It is, at times, the habitation of 
feals. 

- •" The land, my love, is nigh. My ftrength, I know, can reach 
it. On its fliore I may find ibme boat that fhall convey us from. 
Sora's wrath *, before die light ihall arife. Reft thou hefe, Rof- 

gala^ 

* The Gtuation of CatBala was tbe more aTirming, ai he bad formeily incuL* 
fcdtbe di(i>leafttie of the king of Soia, hj aOifting Sguo againft him. 
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gala. The ftorm is lower. The fUn look ora* die c6^ of }hdi 
brokxn cloiida, and the liioca lifts her pale head tbroagh the di- 
ftaot tree. Thej will Coon ihew thee the path c^ mj return. Reft 
here, my love, Roigala I — Ye lights of hearen, flune on mj love; 
ye Jjurits on their beanu, dwell with her on her rock. When you 
hear her iay^ ' Cathula, what delays thy return?* tcU her you be- 
hold the fteps of my coming. 

" Comb, thou mayeft " faid Ro%ala ; " but ah ! I fear the bil- 
low's roar. Some blaft may nufe it high ; or fcwae angty gh<^ 
may, again, embroil it in his cour&. But thou ibalt come, my 
love : and yet I fear. — ^The fea may grow ; the (hades may de- 
part ; or Sora awake ere thou doft oune. But no> my love Ihall 
return foon. Spirits o£ my fathers ! guard Cathula." 

He went ; he reached the fhcu-e : but no boat is nigh. He nuu 
in learch of It hr. The thought of his foul is on the oozy rock 
with Roigala. 

What Ihall that helj^fs mourner do ? — Her eye is towards the 
darkly ihore ; but no CathuU comes. . The waves grow upon her 
rock. They gather about her feet. But, Coaloch, thou art not ' 
wet ; thou art lifted high in her arms. 

** What detains thee, my love ? Have the waves flopped thy 
courfe to the ihore; or have the boats of Sora been diftant far ?— 
O that thou wert aihore, my child ! 'Tis for thee that trembles thus 
the foul of Roigala." 

She ties him on Cathula's fhield. A wlthn'ed tre^ coines, wan- 
dering -on die wave^ to her rock. On its top ihe fins Conloch. > 

Shali;, I awake thee, Conloch ? No, thy cries would pierce my' 
foul, like darts. Safe thou maydl reach the Ihore ; and So- 
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ra*8 king may have jaty. Or, thy fidier perhaps may find 
thee. But ah! my child, thy father I fear is > not. On that 
cloud his ipirit waits for mine. — Stay, Gathula j thy love is co- 
ming. 

A HIGHER fufge comes, tchite-tmnbling, over the rock. In iu 
cold bofom it folds Rc^gala. " Farewel, O my Conlocb !" 

Too late, Cathula comes in the boat of Sora. He looks f(»* the 
rock : but no rock, dark-rifing above the wave, is feen.— ** The 
growing lea hath covered its oozy top ! No Rc^gala ; no Gonloch 
is here! O that the £ime wave had inclofed Gathula 1 Then, Ro£^ 
gala, would we fmile in death ; Conloch we would claTp in onr 
arms ; his tender frame ihould not be hurt by rocks. — Shall Ca- 
thula die or live T' . 

The light, hatf-mixt with darkaels, breaks <»i Sora*s hills. A 
fmall iile is near. A watery cave is under its rock ; and over its 
mouth there boids, in its own gray ooat of moTs, an aged oak. 
Five generations faw diettcean fhrink attdgrow iince this oak bad 
given the king of Sora flielter. In the cave below it he once hid his 
fpoufe, as he moved to war. ' To-morrow,' he j3ud, * I return, 
and bring the head of Lanfadda.* ,He went ; the (pear of Lanfad* 
da travelled through his fide, and forbade t& ftilfil his promife. 
Two days, with their nights^ ^i%tumed. - Brn no word of thy re- 
turn, red-haired Ulan-orchul. Oi^-dana is fad in her cave. Her 
dark hair wanders on winds ; atul he|: whke bands beat, like foamy 
" waves, her breaft.— Moumfal through liight is htt voice of grief* 
The mariner hears it as he'pailes by. He turns to fee- if it may be 
«he mufic of a fpirit of the deep. And thus was difcovered the 
H h fe- 
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fecret cave, — ^It is here Cathula waits fpr night. It c<nne8 with all 
its flars. Rofgala defcends on the ibul of her love. She comes, 
Ibft-gliding on the face of the deep. Her robe is of the white mift 
that rifes on Cona, when moming-dews are melting in the beams 
of the fun. But her treifes ftill are wet : they drop like the dew 
of rofes on the bank of their flow-rolling river. — She tella him of 
her &te ; Ihe tells ^ir" how fhe laid Conloch on his fliiejd. * But let 
Cathula,* flie iays, * awake, and fly fafc to Inifl»re." 

He rofe. In flloit grief over the waves he came. But flnce, he 
is often fad. His tears in the morning flow for Roigala;'and his 
fighs in the evening are heard for Conloch f. 

Great, iaid the king of Morren, is the caufe of CachuU's 
grief. But Conloch perhaps may live. Thy fliield may have car- 
ried him to the fluu'e, and the people of Sora might have pity. 
" He may one day," they would fay, " lift this ihield to defend 
us.*' Yes, they may have ^ared him ; and the warriors may one 
day iay of him, *' His arm is like the arm of Cathula : his ipear is 
like one of the ipears of Morrcn." Why then Ihould darknefs 
dwell on the foul of the mighty 7 Cathula is not alone when the 
dang <^ the flueld arifes.. 

Thus paiTed the night in Carric-tbura's halb. Gray morning at 
lengdi arofe in the eaft. His eyes are half opeit like die weaiy hun- 
ter on the headi when he is fcarce awake. Dark waves b^in to roll 
in light. Hill's left half tl^r head in day. Stars hide in caves 
their dim heads ; /«" they fee the Con of the morning lift his yel- 
low head bdiixkdhis hiU, and looking, with lus broal eye, &rtber 

xhxa 

-f; Here Catbola*a>lnrd.eBds hit narzatioo. 
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than ever travelled die reftlefs kings of the world ■\. Thej fee him, 
and retire from his prefence ; as tho daughters of (trangers when 
they fee Malvina. 

Nor did the beams of the fun, that day, bring gladnefs to the 
icout of Inlilore, From the height of his rock he looks on the lea. 
Dark fhips are on the fhofe. Like bees iHuing from the tnmk of 
their oak, when the fun is on the vale of flowers, they pour on the 
beach their men. The fteps of his return are quick. " Gathula 1 
Lochlin is on thy Ihore.** 

And let them come, faid Cadiula ; for my friends are nigh. 
But why didft thou not fee them fooner J Why, O fun, didft thou 
not Iboner rife ? — But perhaps thou haft been hearing the tsde of 
wo, like Cadiula j or mourning for thy fpoufe and fon. — ^Yes, 
great light, for thou moveft in thy blue field alone : no beam* like 
thyielf, attends thee in the glory of diy courfe. Tliy fpoufe has 
been torn from diy fide in heaven, by the ftorm : thy fon has been 
torn horn thee, as, ibme night, thou haft been travelling through 
£he troubled deep *. Yes, fair light, diou haft met in thy courfe 
fuch a night as fazed Cathula j and thou art now the hufband of 
no fpoufe ; the father of no Conlo(^-r- Yet thy grief is only for a 
-feafbn. Thou moveft fordi in the fteps of thy majefty, and thy 
dark foes vanifh. The fpirits diat fpread deadi over the plains in 
thy abfence, hide themfelves in die caves of the mountains when 
diou doft come. — So Ihall dhe &me of Cathula, in die in«rval of 
H h2 his 

f Wlien the ancient Galic pocti ufe to affimilatc every other objeA to its owo 

thii eipreffion, tbey are fuppofcd to mean fituation. This figure, when property 

by it the Rooun emperors. nfcd, has a fine effcft, at we arc pleafcd 

* The mind, when under the infiuence to fee life and feotiment afcribsd X9 Joa- 

of any ftrong emotion or palEon, is apt nimate;ot:^e£ta. 
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his grief, arife. No cloud of forraw fluill hide the battle from his 
fighc His foul Ihall grow like a mountaia-ftream when its coTirie 
is ftraitened ; it Ihall fwell in danger like a flood, when dark rocks 
oppoie it. ' ' 

The flueld of loiflore was ilruck. Connal took his jpear ; and 
the haod of Fingal is on the blade o£ Luno. — ^The ftandard of Ri- 
nama llreams, like a rainbow, in air : the &n of Ruro and znyielf 
fland like two {Hilars of iummer*6 fultry cloud : tl^iey are fair with- 
out ; but they hide the lightning in their fold, and the roar of the 
thuiider is around. 

As -a. flcHin of hail comes nifliing oTcr oceaa *, and driyes the 
furge before it, ttQ it breaks its force againft the fcaly fide of a 
whale or oozj ifk ; or as the f^nrit in the ftonn lifts the white bil- 
lows in his wradi, and heaTe« them, with all their foam, luurfe- 
roaring orer a rock; fo ru&ecC o«r h<^, in all that terrors, to 
tneet the war.-^We &)r die crofrded ranks of Lodilin gadiered 
a)x>mid MaoDSy tike fli^its of iea*fow) round their own rock. Its 
diuk fides are covered with thar thronging wings ; but its head 
rifes, with all its iha^y brows, abore diem« and (brinks not at the 
roar of t^ cdmtng ikorau 

It was iJMn Fingal fpoke to Omnal, and «>t^ chief of Iniftore. 
All the jcflatia blefled the fcing c^ Morran, as they UiXened to his 
wor<h. 

** Quit names, duefe of ^ batdes ofthe ipear, are already in 

the 

* In tlie ordinal, this paCage it no Ief« — Ni>iii>rq>k(aitiitd<diiinBa'fiU«' 
terrible than tte feeoe which it defcribeh ^"" ^°"^ ' '^'' ';;'* , ^^^ 

Mir aoirai 2b>lIblMiidi mheUUn „ , .. . .JT . _.j. 

. , Mmii chuniat cnaUfa a gia widi t 
NatUnd-niithibainiiirciuotmldh, -. u u i- *. ». i* 

A' fcnih.' - , — fl^ uDban &D farim «■ fkiobd 

t aLHaJittMmA. 
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che ^g, while others want their £tme. Let the foas of youth 
have the honour of the battlc\of Iniftore. We Hand on the hill, 
rocks ready to rufh into the vale, if they need our aid." 

The hand of Ogan is on his fword : the fon of Ruro half-ezalcs 
his fpear ; and the eye of OlBan is on Fingal. 

I SEE, faid the king, three chiefs before the three columns of 
JLochlin's fpears. One ihines a beam of light, perhaps, in the flrit 
of his battles. Nor is he of the weak in arms. Thine, Offian, be 
the lot CO contend with the chief; but quench not at once his &me. 
The tear, perhaps, is in the eye of his fpoufe ; and his £ither may 
DOW be dim with years. No ion bdide, perhaps, has the aged 
chief: 0£Gan, fpare the beam. — Thine, Ogan f, be that other dark 
leader of the war. ** And mine," iaid the Ibn of Ruro, " &all be 
Manos, king of fpears." 

The kings remained uptm their bills. like three whales, with, 
all their billows of foam, we rolled to batde; But the hoft of Ma- 
nos withftood our afTault, firm as the rock in the iea of Iniftorcr 
Whales ilrike againft its fides, aod waves climb up its &ce. But 
it remains fixed ; all their force cannot move it. 

Nor ftood the ferns of Lochlin hanxUeft in their place, when the 
fiiry of the battle roie, and the Ihife was Hndkd by the fongs of 
die bards *. Ogan is bound with a tfaoufimd th<»igs, and the ion 
of Ruro ihrinks back from the ipear of Manos.^ — ^The young hirer 

<^ 

t Ogin r Ae nmne of Rimina^ fon. ncr allu4«a to the lilce eoftom in the time 
* It WM part of tbe office of tbe bards of the Tiojan var : 
to animate the combatant! by their foDga thro* the oWiin throng 

. • .< n • rwn. 1 J ti ff mr ■ With bonor (boodt t|i« lod4 OrliUf ftf 

4unng the a«ion. The oM PerGan Magi ^ . . , ^ ., , 

... , , , ■ ,, The o«TT DidKi 1 «Bd M th« dire duTDi 

are iawl to have done the iarne^ andHo- E^bH*»brili,c«h«triorft«t.to««... 
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of the fpear prefled upon Oflian. I defended myfelf from hU 
ftrokes, but fought not hif early fall. 

" Dqft thou defpife my youth, fon of ftrength," he iaid, as the 
big tear fWellcd in either eye ; " doft thou defpife my youth, when 
thoiiafcft not lift thy beamy fpear ? Shall I, all day, beat thy 
fiiielmas does the harmlefs boy a rock? Shall I reap no jhare of 
fame, while my friends hew down the ranks of war ? — ^But I will 
ellewhere feek renown." 

His people followed him as he went, and my fteps puriued him 
flowly behind. I faw the chiefs come down from their hills, like 
three mountain-ftreams when they leap, white, firom rocks, and 
meet with all their earth, and ftones, and trees, in fome green vale 
below. — ^Mi&ps meets the king of Morven, and the clang of thar 
ftcel is terriwf . — iBut who could ftand before Fingal ? The ipear 
is wrefted from the hand of Manos, and the thick thongs confine 
him. Connal ftands in the place of Ogan ; nor was his ftrength 
in batde linall. 

Cathula met the beam of youth that fought with Oflian, as 
o*er the field he wandered in fearch of fame. His heart warmed to 
the ftranger, as he faw him brightening before him in all the {late- 
ly beauty of youth. What pity, faid his foul to him, this Ught fo 
foon fhould fail ! " Why, warrior of youth, fhouldft thou (6 early 
fall, like a young tree in the vale ? die fummer breeze creeps thro* 
its blofibms, and fpreads its fragrance on the fields around. Retire, 
Ion of youth, left the miud of thy love fhould mourn. Retire, for 
her fake; that thou mayeft fight thy future battles.^' — ** But I will 
be famed in my firft," faid die youth, as on he ruihed. — " Thou 

mayeft,- 
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mayeA, ia filing by the mighty/* replied the chief, as he lifted on 
high his ipear. 

Like the force of two warring ftreams f, or two waves drivea 
on by contrary winds, they, fought. Like the breaking of thoie 
waves on the rock between was the found of the ihields of heroes. 
Their br<^en ipears fly, glancing, through air ; but thor ^ords^ 
like meteors wielded by two c<»itending ghofts, are in their hands. 
Hie fhield of the youth is pierced in the midft. The fword of Ca.- 
thula paiTes through its folds. Nor ftops it then. Its return is 
llained with blood; and the red ftream follows it through the cleft 
intheflueld- 

As falls a green lofty pine by the mountain blaft *, when the 
ax hath half cut it through, making the echoing rock ' ftart, and the 
earth tremble around ; £6 falls the youth on his founding armi. 
His foot is badied in a little rill, and his blood is mixed witli. its 
gargling ftream. 



f The Galic language abonnds ia epi- tain combination of harmonic and corte> 

tbctB, wbicb give it often a peculiar eser- fponding founds, peculiar to the Celtic 

gf that cannot always be transfufed ista poetrj, took the Bnneft hold of the me- 

a tranHation. Of this we have here a ftri- foorj and ear. This lireUnera of imagea, 



ling inftance. 

'N fin diotUh bd u ddl a dMil*, 
If«T dhi bbninnc H Itran-cbo'nj : 
'S pcfa path r Muuch id OothnKb— 
Bnillaui bw'bbr, bMCufa, do'Ulidh. 

Go addmch, tnidhinich, hnnnuh, 
Bhl n Trdn mu iLmnn ll^'a 4a ihaobh. 
Can raaga* k notnn, toin nnaha 
Air CHTaig dimidli tamilNnn hirifh 

• The ancient Galic poets were pecn- 
Karlj happy in their choice of finulei. 
They atwayi drew them from objea* fo 
ftriking and familiar, as to make a power- 
ful impreffion on the fancy } while a cer.> 



and arrangement of founds, greatly con- 
tributed to the preferration of ibeir poe> 
try by oral tradition. It was probably 
with a view to facilitate tliis, that they 
ufed fach a profufion of tropes, as may 
rather dazzle than picafe in a tranflationj 
while in t&e ori^nal they always charm. 
The comparifoa before us is both gnodi 
and beantifnL 

Tfaok e aiar dmaii'iintbali ard-thon 
Lc pmlb-Oa^th, tbaa ■ (beairaldh ;. 



CluitfaldiqM|UK 
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*' I fall t " he Cud as the fhife ceafM along the plain, " I ^ ia 
the firft of my battles ; and my fame {hall not be heard. But I fall 
by the mighty, and my name may remain, with his, in the fong. 
* It was the fword of Canic-thura's king,' the bard may iay, * that 
pierced the fide of Anal ! I will hear thee, O bard, on my fiylng 
wind, and with joy I will ride on my cloud. Cathula, raife in 
this green fpot my tomb. Place that gray ftoae at my head : but 
the fon of fncure times will not know it. He will make it the 
bridge over ibme little fh'eam which he'cannot bound acrofs. Some 
gray bard will mtfs it from its place, and fiiy, * Where is the ftone 
of him that fell byCathulaT And thus my name maybe heard.-— 
O that thou hadft this fw<ffd, Anuir of Sora! thou wouldell ihed 
over it a. tear; .though without fame thy youch is fallen.-~-Cathu- 
la, hang that fltield in thy hall. Though it did not detend me, I 
love it. Once it bore me on the ftormy billows.^ 

His laft words were darts of death to' the foul of Cathula. He 
flood in his place, like the tree which is blafled by the lightning, 
for he knew the fliield of his fathers. He falls on the fece of his fon. 

Our heroes gather around them. We ftandjfilent in our grief, Uke 
the pines of Gormla, when they behold thefall of their companions by 

an 

•f In the original, tbis Tpeech of Con- 'S glu-chco « fri' gtm 6if. 

loch U Terr affeQing, and has a me- — *" '**= "^ '"" ^'" "'"' 

,,, , ni_.i_ t r Togiibh ifnu lie mo eheino ; 

tincholy tciuler call which caiiDOt be fo ^^^ ,^ ,„g.^ ^^\^ ^^^^^ ,„,„ ,_ 

czfily eonycycd into another language. -s m don in t Aot-d»n ■ h bnwlo. 

Thnil mil' lan tiu na -t ciig-bboil j Ainnir Sliori ma ghriidh I 

S chon drich mo chliu fan ilin. Gcd' thuit 'ftn inlfh.fa t inDfididi 

Ach IhuU mi le limh mm bnidh, Shillc' da ^leoir ga fni 

'S biiidh iDidh air Uo ^mCge k ehlhi'fu. Nam ri!g;hc< n Gburil mo-cfiloMfie. 

— ** Si baa Ri' Inule-torc A (bdl cbolgadi nin dcarg-chtth 

A lot '« 11) M-iicb in t AineiL" Crocbi' id duUi mo chiomb-l^i 

BeaoBvU ^ t iinm, i bhiM, Sgii' mo ghnidh ( jed'rino i mo Icon] 

r Cluinncim Mn (■ ti ird do xhoik, Air 'n do Ibeol mirollcai]! Tailel 
^ iS biota ail i aiirCKhd ni fioe, , 
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anangry fpiritof nightjthathadlaidtheirgreenhcads low. Wehear 
at times, the broken words of Gathula, and echo to his grief with 
our fighs. 

* And art thou fallen, ion of my love*! art thou fallen, Ckinloch, 
by thy father! Was it for this I uniheathed the iword? O that in 
thy place, my Conloch, I had been low ! Lee The man of wo be the 
name of Cathula!" 

FiNGAL faw thegrief of his friend, and long defcended his tears 
in filence. At length he bade die comb of Conloch rife, and 
the bards pour the mournful foi^. He bade thp thongs be looied 
from the hands of Manos ; as thus he fpoke to die king of ipears. 

" "Why, chief of Lochlin, doft thou delight in war ? why doft 
thou deprive the warrior of his future &me ; and bid his days, 
like that early-fellen flower, to ceafe in the midft ? Why doft thou 
darken the days of the aged, and add forrow to the burden of years, 
with which their gray head is already bended. Why doft thou 
caufe the eye of the virgin to weep, and take pleafure in the tear 
of the orphan ? — Are their fi^s to thy car as the mulk of harps, 
when thou doft bid them fo often rife ? Are their tears a ftream to 
thy foul, when thkfty ? Or canft thou fmile, when they weep, be- 
caufc the purfiier of their deer on the mountain is fallen f ?~Are 
I i not 

* Tbe original has here fcveral lines the folloVIng extrad of a St Kilda la- 

which conGft alnu>ll entircljr of interjcc* ment. True poetry is coaGned to no 

tiom. ' As this fort of natural language time or place. It is the offspring of na* < 

docs not always admit of a tranflation, it ture, and extends at wide as her domi- 

willfufficc to give the words in JheirGa- niom- It it the genuine language of 

lie gaib. every feeling of the human heart when 

och! i.och™! . mhicdhiw.! ftrong'y agitated by any emotion or paf- 

On dilion ch> dnirg ihn cnlle [ flOQ. 

Och! igdiOih! ninOchdihre! « Be hufti'd, my tender babesi Your 

•Strcghp.rm.irio>,n«l.-«i-dhiiigb! father wiU foon come with the fpoil of 

t Thii image is beautifully purfucd in the -rock.— 'What_d«taiin ihce, nry tow j 

why 
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not the thouiknd ills which grow on every heath, and which the 
fon of the hunter is heir to, a fufficient toil to go through ? — Why 
fhouldft thou fcatter more evils in hia way, and ftrew his path 
with fwords I Ganft Aou not walk the few flep« to the tomb with- 
out treading in blood ; may not the deer of thine own woods 
iuffice thee ?— Like tfiat fhadow, muit thou fly unfettled over 
every field, though the fqually wind, that fhall fcatter its dark 
miil, 18 fo nigh it ? — Behold the blood of Conloch : behold the 
grief of Cathula : and behold the fwoi-d of Luno. — But my fword, 
Manos, feeks not thy blood. Go ; return to thy ipoufe, and pur- 
fae thy deer ; but let thy fliip bound no more towards Morren, or 
the flormy fta of Iniftore.*^ 

** If it Ihall ; then may this broad fiiield, by whidi my father 
fwore, no longer defend the breaft of Manos ! — O that I had not 
done fo mudi ; for dear to my foul was he that is low !" 

He failed in his dark flupe on the wave. Mournful, we go with 
Carric-thura'a chief. TTie fteps of his iilence vrere flow : and of- 
ten, in the midft of his troubled figh, he flood, and looked back: 
on the tomb of his £bn. 

MANOS: 



wbjr fo toag thi< day it Aj abfcncc ? 
Haft thou forgot thy fpaafc and children 
of youth ; tby fifter of love, and mother 
of age i No : but perhaps the fowls bare 
been fhj, or feared away ; or, ah me ! 
perhaps the firing bag been weak, or the 
rock been flippcry — What detains thee, 
■ly love ? I will look for thy return from 
this peak of the rock. 

*' I fee none mo?e through the gray 
cliffs— >But ah! who is that, dafb'd at 
their foot by the waves 7 O I 'tis he ; 'tis 
my lo*e ! he fell from their ternble height ! 



O my lore f doft thou net hear ; doft 
thoa not pity the tears of thy fpoufe and 
orphans ? Thy lifler, too, calls i and thy 
mother, in allhcrfcebleyeari, isfad. But 
thou hearcft not; neither Oialt thou any 
more arife ! — My love, thou haft left us 
bclplefs indeed !~ Our Gibes from hence- 
forth Oiall fport, fafe, in their fea ; our 
fowls ftiall roam, free, throogh tbeir 
air : our eggs (hall remain in the cleft of 
of their rock — He that could bring them- 
homc is gone ! My lore, thoa haft left us 
forlorn indeed l" 
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The argument. 

FiKGAL, returning from bis expedition to Iniftore, mentioned in the preceding 
poem* find* an old man in great diftnifi in Icola^ a fmall defirt ifle. His ftory ia 
toU, Fingal and his men bring him with them^ and promife to rediefs his wrongs. 
Oa their arrival on the coaft of MorTen> thej find Manos> notwitbftanding hta 
promifc> bad taken advantage of their abfencc, and landed there before them. 
They offer him peace, vbich he rqe&a. After a ludicrous duel between two of 
their meni Fingal and Manoi engage in fmgle combat, in which the latter is worft- 
ed,. and mortally wounded. — After the ^bt, Unadj the old man who bad bceo 
found in the cave, meets tinexpefledly with his daughter, and obtains relief froA 
FingaL— The ^et begins this f icce with an addrefs to his harp* 



DESCEE^ from thy place, mournful harp of G>aa; defcend,. 
thou dweller between the dark-crufted Ihields of my father. 
The winds are abroad ; ghofts ride on their bluftering wings ; per- 
I i 2 haps 

That paVt of it which relates to U- 
mad and his dog, it often repeated bf 
it&tf, and well known by the title of 
*' Lmidh 'n Amadain mhotr 't a ghaotiair 
bkami" or " LAoidh'n Uimuiih gan geiH/ 
najlugb" jtmadaK and UmaUb are fynoni- 



• This poem is called in the original 
€ath Mhamiif *• the battle of Manos i" 
and fometimcs, from the fcene of it, ta 
tas Lao'irt, « the day of the water of 
Lora." Several circumftances in it are 
fo calculated to by hold of the memory. 



and {Irike the minds of The manj, that mous names: they fignify « a fond," Of 

it is dill one of thofe that are moft gene- ~(' foolifh man.** It begins Irith tbcfe 

rally repeated by the lovers of ancient lines; 

poetry } though the corrcfl editions of Toirlms < chbritch a bhioio, 

it are not the moft commom Tin dia'Anidb metlg l^iitlMa too flilnnftir; 

Twrling 
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haps when they hear thy voice, they will bid their airy courfers 
flop, that they may liften to their praife. — Yes ; for the night is 
already calm : the blue face of the fea is fmooth ; no breeze moves 
the withered leaf. The thiftle's beard hangs in mid-air: the, moon 
refts on the hill, its beams are on the low mifts of the vale. In its 
gray £kirts are the habitation of ghofls ; they hover in £lence over 
the bard, for ftill they retain their love to his fong. 

And the fong of Oflian fhall not be with-held, fpirits of my 
love : neither fhali the harp of Cona, when you arc nigh, be filent. 
It is not fweet as the harps of clouds, for its voice of age is mourn- 
ful. But you love it, becaufe it awakes the memory of the pall, and 
brings back the days of your Joy. You bend from your clouds to 
hear it, as liftens fome bard in die funny vale to the weak lay of 
the grafshopper. I liften, he fays, for I heard it when I was 
young, and loved it. Thus you ftill love the fong of Oilian. — ' 
But are there no bards that attend yourfelves on your darli?-wing- 
ed courfe; who pour their nightly fong in your duiky hall? Where 
is Ullin, the gray bard of other times, with his fweetly-trembling 
harp ? Where an thou, Alpin, with thy pleafant voice ? And, tunefuL 
Carril, where art thou F Have you forgot all the fongs of Sehna j are 
you filent in praife c^ the heroes of Morven? No;, fons of the fong, 
you ftill tune your ury harps to their fame. The found mixes with 
the figh of the mountain : the hind, hftening beneath the tree of 
her ftream, he^s it, when moon-beams glitter in the vale, and all 
is calm around. Sometimes alfo, I hear your foft voices in the 
breeze of night, when fcarce moves the edge of the light wither- 
ed 

TDliliDsTgnclninDK'letiiUtfMo. 'Siadi'corsiGoo-Aeuilidinrpciir 

Alrhlc'Dagwntliilocheolui, Adh'dfdeicbdtifaaiDido thcntuia.. 
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ed leaf of the oak. The thoufand ghofts, with their dim joy, ga- 
ther around you, to hear the voice of their praife *. They 
bend forward, leaning on their deathlefs fpears.- Their fliields,. 
like the broad mift of the darkened moon, hang on the half-view- 
lefs belt; and the meteor-fword is in the dark, Ihadowy Iheath. 
belide it. 

But how feeble are you become, my friends, who once have 
been fo mighty ! A rougher blaft, on the wing of its whirlwind, 
comes : the harp and the bard are driven before it; and the he- 
roes are rolled, a mixed cloud, together. — ^The found of- their mu- 
fic ftill fpreads alwig the £lence of Morven ; themielves are mil- 
ling in the diftant blaft, imd mixing their voices with the ftream of 
Lora. 

It w»is not fo I bdield you once, heroes, of woody Morven! 
It was not fo I beheld you, when you followed the king, like the 
ftrength of his thou&nd ftreams to battle, when the ftrife of Ma- 
no8 rofe. It rofe on Lora, like the fudden I^orm of Lumon, 
which overtakes the mariner when he lays down his head, and fays 
to his mates. We fliall now have cahn. 

We 

• The fancy of thii paBage ought, TnTpmnairgud. Md.r»ig 

perhapi, to procure it a place m the poet s _^^^ ^. ^^^^^^^ _^.j^ ^^^^^ ■ * 

©wn words : Xg i«'»dh, aim ptnml, mui caiirtduibb, 

UHin Mrt-lii am ttait binn. A chUiain am moUidh fein 

AUpeiochrino, 'i» Clutorril cbeordr, 'S m i»ic ei'tiom ri dcaghan (bh bbuairc 

'N do cbuU Gbb»' onin DC Feine, Thl'nrgla, marchnitiidoichini GcaLucb, 

■S »r fpei* do chladidt nam Mor-bhciDn f Air ciio*.lcilh fholuiihl nu niiluibh, 

Hi h amhlDidh i ■ chkDU Din din, "8 »n cloidhede«l»iii ta ibraiUl fein, 

■S trie fonn »r eUrfich '& cheo, Ri lliot doilleir mo [mm-dinriidh'. 
'Se tingi' le olRxa to ■ooaicb Ach c'lit * bhcil u tteile inou, 

(Poulh gbteinntu 'fioio nun M»A,) Tn dh'flio)^) ui oflag nicuaiit Sib'hl 

' Gn duu at h eilU 'H 'g cilUmdid, *N ■ hib dh'fhtlbh 'm fllidh Tt dual, 

Ja' Aimh-gheugui 'ranoidbctae Quimhe. "S nt fir mhon tun ocnla dndebai'. 

'3 ni'siaarcgami chlDiTifein Th^'n foanvfgtnlefea'ghleuuitii' tofilicEi'f. 

fflkun.n'uom.u'dnilbliiu, '&iidf«iii uiDofiuidicLiou'e. 
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We bailed from Carric-thura*s bay. . Night tumbled la her reft- 
Ie£i bed from wave to ware; and the thick-woven clouds^/wtch 
their many foldis, concealed the ftars. Night, thou. 'art dark in- 
deed. — Lift, Morven, faid the bards, thy head through clouds. 
Selma, pour thy beam. Tonthena f, {hake thy red hair above 
mifts-, Uloicha, let the travellers of Ocean fee thy beam. And thou, 
broad moon, lift on the wave thy face» and ipread in clouds diy 
white fails. 

— BlTT what faint light is that, which fhoots its feeble ray diro* 
the gloom? It is like the eye of a ghoft, when it darts a dim'ttame 
from lu8 face, when the duiky winds lift, at times, his mifty h^r. 
It is fome friendly fpirit that guides us on the nightly wave : in its 
path let us fteer our courfe. 

Vfs reached the flame, dim-ihining in its place ; but no ghoft 
was there. It was the light of the cave of Icola *. The beam had 
been dying away, after its flame had meafiired half the night. The 
burft of grief, as we approached it, met our car. It fighed frequent 
in the gale of reeds. It came, pouring, from the hollow womb of a 
rock, and whiftled mournful in its mofly beard. We {lood and U* 
ftened to its found. It melted our fouls of war. 

" Thou art fallen, friend of my age! and I remain alone in 
the cave of my rock. I groan beneath the load of forrow, and of 

years. 

f ToO'tbena, " fiery taili" lul-ciche, foreign iaviden, when fubjefl to the 

•* guide of sight ^" the names of certain crown of Norway. Hence the names of 

flars. thefe Inn/e-Gall, or, " ifles of the ftran- 

" One of the Hebrides fli'l goca by this gers," cannot be traced to any Galic ety- 

name, but it is uncertain whether it be mon ; while thofe of erery country, pio- 

the fainej a> atmoft all thefe ifles hare montory, &c. on the continent, baTc gc- 

loft their ancient names, and retain only ncrally a fignificant meaning, and an ob- 

thofe that have been giren them by their vious etymology. 
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years. O thoU laft of my irieods, whj haft thou fo early left me ! 
O that I had died before thee ! Then wouldeft thou have fhed oa 
my corie die tear ; and fpread on my cold clay the duft. But thou 
couldft not furviTe me long. Thou wouldft wafte in diy grief, 
like the flower of Echa, when its root is confumed by the fecrct 
worm. I remember thy fbrrow when my foot had failed. Un- 
tafted befidethce lay thy food. Hiul I died; for Tcry grief, thou, 
wouldeft go with me tn the tomb. For thee can I do Icfs ? — But 
fhould I wilh to live, can I, on one foot, purftie Icola*8 deer, or 
have I another friend to Iwing them to my cave in their chace? O 
that the laft had never come there ! It was with it thou didft fall 
over the roct in death. , 

** Box thou wouldft not leave me, O Gorban f , alone: I 

diink 

t Gao*r-ban, " a white bound." The dety at i6at period^ raifed them to a rank 
lamentation of Umad for bis hound will which now tbey hare no title to hold, 
not appear unnaturalor extratagant if we Their education and occopation were the 
confider the Ctnation bf the mourner, fame with thofeof mant and they con- 
Lame, old^ in a dcfari ifle, and deftitute ftantly enjoyed both his company and hi> 
of all other means of procuring fuhGft- fricndfliip, which muft have greatly im- 
encc { hia bonnd to him wis every thing, prered their nature, fo fufceptihle of imi- 
The attachment and fagacity of the am'- station and of gf atitude.- Strangers to th« 
mal bimfelf feem alfo to have been re- henncl, man late and early was their only 
malleable. Two days and nights be had companion ; and man, the faireft copy 
lain oa the tomb of his mailer^s murdered (hey knew, they ftrovc to referahle. Bf 
ion, as if he had meant to expire on the man they found ihemfelves raifed above 
grave where his duft had been repofitedf their propcv place in the Icale of being,, 
if the necdEty of the old man had not for which they fiiewed their gratitude by 
called him away to a voluntary exile, exerting themfelves to ferve and to pleafe 
His ufeftilnefs and fagacity there, we him. This mutual friendfliip became at 
have already fecn. Icogth fo peifcfl, that almoft all nations 

,, , .... , in the hunting llatc, or firft (tage of fO' 

u we form our opinion of what thefe . , -,..., 

, ' . , , ciety, allowed, that even m tbeir paraduc.. 

animals were «t that time, from what we , . , . , „ . . . . 

_ . . . , or that " humbler heaven" which the*- 

ROW fand them, we may perhaps be not a „ .. , 

Ikrf.milUk.„. Thci, «f.f«I„rf. ,o fo- "Ftf.'tl'll'J"'''!'- 

" Thar futhfpJ dog dunud bcu them oompinf. 
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think I hear thy fpirit's tread. Till Umad he there, thou careft, not 
for the deer of clouds. Soon fliall the (lag thou haft left me fail; 
and then fliall I afcend to meet thee in midft. Be thy fteps nigh 
. my cave till then ; at its fliadowy fide fliall thy grave be dug. O 
that fbme wanderer over the wave would make befide it my nar- 
row bed!" 

Why, faid Fingal, doft thou weary for the narrow bed, dweller 
of the cave ? Is not the night of the tomb long enough, although 
thou fliouldft not bid its darknefs haften. Thou art not deftitute ; 
tho' time fliakes in all thy Umbs, and thy friends, like the years that 
are paft, have failed. They are not the foes of the feeble, dweller 
of the rock, who are now aroimd thee. 

" I KNOW, children of night, you are not foes to the feeble, but 
you are of the feeble yourfelves. You cannot purfue the deer for 
Umad; neither can you dig, -when he is no more, his grave. But 
you arc not of the fons of the vrind; I fee your arms of fteel. Gime, 
ftranger, into my cave; come, from the wanderings of night. Often 
have I ipread the feaft, and rejoiced in the prefence of the fons of 
other lands. But now, no ftranger do I fee, though my cave is 
ftill open, and my nightly beam is kindled to guide them. Come, 
from the wanderings of night, and partake of my feaft. It is the 
laft g^ft of my low-laid friend ; for there you behold the fair Gor- 
ban dead. No more wilt thou rife, my Gorban !** 

We entered and faw the white hound for which the aged 

mourn- 

It cannot be tliouglit that too much ftrefs has now the dog of the Euiopcan. And 

is laid OR the circumftances to which this thii is imputed, by Buffon, to his having 

sttachment has been afcrifaed, tf we con- the fame bed and board and lodging with 

fider, that even the ox of the Hottentot bis mailer. 
hii acquired almofl as much fagacity as ** U 
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mourned. Over it he leaaed on a pointlefs Ipear ; on the end of it 
refted hia tearful chee&. The wind of the cave fpread over his 
breaft his white beard, and tofled his few gray hairs about his 
neck. — " But thou wilt not ri&," he £ud with a figh; " thouwite 
fpring no more with joy on the headi, nor bring die wearied fon 
of the mountain to my cave. No ; but Gorban, on our' clouds we 
fhallmect*." 

We partook of Ulmad*8 feaft, and liftened to his tale. 

*' He whom you here behold, in all the trembling of age, was once 
no dweller of a lonely care : he was the duef of Stramora's echoing 
v£e. Stramora, vale of my love ! blue at the foot of thy gray 
rocks were thy dreams ; and green, on thy lolty hilts, diy woods. 
Many were the heroes who feafted in my hall in peace, and ftood 
behind the ftreaming of my bannMV in the day of war. My 
deer wandered over many mountains, and drank of diftant ftre*in& 
Tlie morning £un tofe on my dwelUng with joy j and the evening 
{hades were, to my halls, no harbingers o£ dar^mefi. Two glad 
lights ihone, in thdr brightae&, there : the growing ftreagth gf 
Morad, and the nuld beauty of Lamina. But they, were beanu 
that fhone in the glad vale, only for a -littk. The Harm came, ^n^ 
^hey hid themlelves in fecreL — Galmar beheld the beauty of my 
K k daugh* 



* It has been alteaJy obfenod, thtt 
tbe ftoiy of TTmad and hit dog is among 
the moft common of the fragments of 
Offian. As the ancient Caledonians lived 
by bunting, it vas natural for them to 
have a particular attachment to their 
hounds, and lilcewlfe to put a high Talne 
upon poems that celehrated this ittach- 
mcBL Hence a fccoliar regard bat al- 



ways been paid to 'thi» piec^ as we UMk 
from an old proveibial diftlcfa (feldos^ 
forgot when the poem is repeated}, in 
whicfa we find it dzflcd with Dargo, as 
de&rriBg a vei^plrtieiilaf attention. Scf 
firft note on Dargo. 

Gieb dan gn daa u Deirg, 
■Sp4M*'X"lwidh'aA«M4i4t<>Mr> .: 
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daughter, and fought her love; but Ihe FoUbwed Morloch to tte 
ftreaixis of Glendivar. : The rage of Caknar grew. He came widi 
war from Borba. Age was on the arm. o£ Umad, and jny fon was 
young. The ipear which he could lift was ftill but light ; and thin 
was his youthful ihield. He heard of the faxae of that friend of 
itrangers, the king of hilly Morven. He went by night to 
feefc his aid. But Calmar heard the tread of his feet, — My Ion 
untimely dies ! — ^The cry of death reached my ears. I took the 
fliield of my ftrength in my hand : but I found it heavy. I put 
oi^the m:ul : but my knees trembled under its weight. I tried la 
vain to uniheathe the iword. Calmar fent me to this defart ifle. 
Gorban beard my ileps, where, ^ar two days, he had fat on the 
tomb «f my fon. His tears were a ftream oa his grave j but his 
dreams of night were not of dark-brown deer. The thoughts 'of 
his ileep- are of Morad : £»* him are bis frequent fighs ; for he will 
no more' le^d Inm to the chafe, nor bound with lum through the 
- deiort— He heard my tread,, and followed me. , But his fleps were 
heavy, Ufce mine, ^rhea penfive I bore to his narrow bed the flecp- 
ing Morad.^-Three years have fince, with all thdr lingering dajSy 
£ii)ed by tilt on the deep. My foot too, by a fell in the chafe, hath 
&iled. . But the burden of life, though heavy as the- arms of his 
flreng^ to die warrior of age, I fliQ could bear» if thou, my Gor^ 
baa, badfl remained with me.. But now that thou are gene, I ibon 
expeA to follow.**' 

We felt for the aged chiefs T^e king promifed to rcftore hira 
toStramora. He looked t» Gorban; and we heard his Cgh. " O 
that thy tomb were near the dwelling of Umad !" — 'We. promifed 
k fhould ; »ad glad was the-face of the aged^ 

Thi 
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The winds whifUed through die withered grafs, £uid fhook the 
waving tree. A louder blaft deicended from the mountain. Its 
tread was like diftant thunder on the hollow flream. Half-view- 
lefs fat on its breaft a ghoft. He waved, as he pailed, a meteor 
Ute * fword. The moon half-looked upon it over the edge of the 
heath, and ihewed its dark-red ftain. His words came to fome of 
our ears, as rolling by in his blaft he iiud, " Warriors of Mdrvcn, 
hafte!" 

We opened our fails to the wind. We flew over the deep. Our 
ipeed was like the whale of Iniftore, when fhe is purfued home by 
the ftorm of Lochlin. In filence we reached our coail, Manos 
was already there. He knew the king was ablent ; and he gave 
his oaths to the wind. 

MoRNiKO pours hota the gates of the eaft. Mcn-ren lifb Its 
head in gray day. The white mill afcends from Lota's ftream. 
It climbs up half the hill, and expofes to our view the fleeping hoft, 
" I will afcend," faid Connan, ** and kill their king ; why fhould 
he again deceive us with his words ?" 

Soul - of the fmall renown, faid the king, doft thou think, be- 
cauTe Manos is &lfe, Fingal will be bafe ? Did ever warrior of 
mine fly, like the flurft of night, without ftriking firft his fhield i 
— ^Young Fergus, where art thoi) ? Go to that hoft : tell them, 
Fingal never draws his fword till his peace is firfl rcfiifed*- 

FeKgus went ; mild as the morning fun on the mountun, when 

its beams are bathed in dew, and a thoufand trees, with all dbeir 

K k 2 flowers, 

* This line (in the original, -** Cbs if lag. That the ftrong (hould always be 
thag Fierm riahb hlar ^itn eiumit?') has merciful {-i-or. That <]uarrell, if po£bkj 
jpaSed into a commoD proverb, import- ibould be aTjoided. 
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flowersi are {een below in their fiaiUng lake f. — But the breeze 
foon comes, and fpreads a momentary ruffle orer the face of the 
fmoothed wave. The yellow hills, and the trees in the deep, are 
Tanifhed ; and all their beauty, for a feafon, is failed. Thus 
ruffled was the mild face of my brother of love, in his return 
firom the hofts of Lochlin. Fingal knew he muft fight. " Ma- 
jaos demands the combat of heroes.** 

The combat of heroes he fhall have, laid the boaflfiil Ginnan ; 
I w jU bring to my king the head of the chief. 

Why ihould not Connan be allowed to know die weaknefs of 
hu arm ? He went : but Manos would not 6ght with the feeble. 
He bade du Taunting Fuathas come forth, to meet the boaftfnl 
Connan.-— In the battles of Lochlin Fuathas ftood always behind j 
nor even there was he void of fear. Qne ni^t as they had fought 
to die moon, too €a behind, by the fide of a litde ftream, was 
Fuadus. A tall hero a{^>eared on the other fide ; and taller fUll 
appeared his fpcar. Fuadias flew : the other purfued him hard.. 
In the midft of his fiar, as he leapt the ftream, he fell. Beneath 
him, to his joy, fdl the foe. In vaan doft thou plead for mercy, 
lie cried, as he drew Hs iword. But none, fave his own Ihade, 
had Fuathas. — ^Not finaller is now thy cauie of fear, when thou 
defcendeft to e]^;age with Connan. 

We faw him come forth, froox their ho& : but the rufl was on, 

his. 

•f The bcaaty of thw paflage ro tte '»«lJttit«rio-jh«iit»iBitf«i 
•figiul claim, here. pUce. Tiird,n.»ake.-^«B ■»««>"« 

- —3 «mhDJ Gn caocbli miih 

Mff WTf-fcWbfcM bh> dmnh. j^^ Mir«hir K*chd dnbhich nu co'tBi. 

Tn bfab. dcr& n. o^e ', u drioA^ ^ fbochd Lochlrf bb. Cr i>.h>i>. 
■E* dioill ri bli fan lochui fhc'u. 



Ach ihmrtlng oiuif on waKti 



■■ Tkt^iuMi If inroidh cn'raKr' 
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his ipear, It founded on lus fhield like the fcreanung of fowls, 
when they prepare to fight the battle of the wing on the watery 
lidge. Gmnan feared ; but he remembered the eye of his king. 
He rufhed on with his iworcf, and wounded the gray feather in 
die creft of Fuathas . At the ftroke the man of Lochlin falls dpwn 
with fear. He thought the wound he had receiTed was in the 
head. Connan turns to iee if his king beheld. The iword of 
Fuathas comes behind, and hews his two ears from his head of 
pride. The valley echoes to his cry as back he runs to our hoft. 
At the foot of the king he falls. " I bravely die," he faid; " Hn- 
gal, revenge thy hero's death *.** 

The hoft of Manos came on with all their fteel. Many were 
their fiiieids and fpears ; many their rattling mails and fwords of 
light ; many their axes of war f to hew down the battle.-"The 
joy of onr peoj^e arofe, as {lowly we moved to meet them $. 

— BOT 

* Tbe beroifin of Connan^ nolifcc all qualities wu looked upon as a rare phe. 
tlie reft of Fingal's warriors, la^ chicflf nomenon, and brandeil with fucli marks 
in hif tongue. For this rtafon he is up- of infamy and difgraee. — The name oi 
oil all occaCons tidiculcd and expofcd. Connan is become a proverbial appella. 
Perhaps fome mifchrefs too> of which he t!oa in the Galic, for a peevijb iU-natured 
bad been the author, particularly the ferfon. 

death of Dermid, had helped much to f We find no mention of thii weapon 
draw upon him this odium. In one of among the arms of Fingal. It was, pro- 
Offian's poems he is called. Mite mor na bahly, peculiar to tbeScandinamns, and 
M4 mM W o/«j ,■< The heir of all who the fame with the Lochaber-ax after» 
«Tcr did e*il." He' is ofte» called Cri>- wards adopted by the Caledoniaos. 
«tfcA nam Fiamt 1 ** The blemiA of Fin- '* """^ eloidhe '1 b' iomad rgiath, 

gal's heroes." And from the abo« ad- B" i.n.a .ri.th l« ldrid> .igh 



B' Mrani^cti inn clu^ide cniddb 
B' ismidicb ana laegk ehtafgati. 



Tenture be derived his common title of 

Connan nuolt or, " Connan without the 

ears."— It is a ftrong proofnot only of the X A general engagement is fometirac* 

Talour but of the virtue of tbWe heroes, related here, but fo defeftive and incor- 

ihat a Gngle iufUnce who failed io tbefe "^ as not to admit of a tranllation. 
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— Bdt who comes in hie ipeed from our hills, tall in the beauty 
of youth ? His fpdar in his hand is like a tree : and his fhieM is 
Hke the moon of night. He is from the land of ftrangers ; he 
a{ks if he may fight the battle of the king. Fingal beheld the 
warrior with joy, and blelled the ftrength of lus youth. But Ma- 
nos demanded the combat of kings : for he remembered the thongs 
of Iniftore ; and his pride arofe like a whirlwind on dark waves, 
when mariners fear the danger. 

We flood in our place f. Fingal went forward in his ilrmgth. 
The ibund of his arms was like the noife of the fpirit of Loda, 
what he Ipreads his blaft over die land, and marks his path vnxh 
death and terror. He ftruck with his fpear die broad Ihidd. His 
mail rung with the founding of his fteps : its nolle was like the 
roar of a thoufand waves, lifted by the rage of a ftorm againft 
the dark fide of a rock. The gathering of the tempeft on the hero's 
brows is terrible. ' The fon of Luno gleams high iii his hand. 
His hair is toflTea on the blaft of winds, like the foam of a ftream 
-, wlute- 

f This paSitge is mucb admired In the 
f>riginal, and it therefore inferted for 
the fale of fuch aa may underftand it. 
It has indeed a native grandeur in it* own 
drefs, which will not fit fo unaSefied 
and eafy on the idiom of another lan- 



guage. 

CbuUb Flono tfioi Ic urtw nunhinn, 
>a fiuiaincacb anii mir fpiand Loddi, 
A' f£*otIc gionig ii ciitb-chich* 
Ftadh ut ratlilid gu gnd cbo'ng : 
Nb nta mbilte tons a' boKtich 
Ann ikuna eitl ri dioi ctmix; 
Mu Cn bha fuum um [t lalrelch. 
S lii * ghnnli bh* dalicbd cithi. 



Tagt' ttia aird on kumh a churaidh i 

8n« gtoithe' Rrannu' a' gintlid 

A chiabb, air Oiftiiadh frootha buinne. 

— Ni cnuie air gich Mobb dbcth dirilhicb, 

'S cblirg ui I llijhe fiii' ■ choTan ; 

Lai a ftiatlcan : — dh'ut a cbroidhs ; 

B'lnn fbeilldh a cbiib 'a a cboflat ! 

Cbcaidb an fgulhao bmc nam blaldc'; 
Chuaidh an cbloidbuu gotm a bhwna ; 
Chaaidh an flcaghan fadi libhidh 
A chabba' 'i a (hniomh bu ghabbaldh : 
Fbreagiir na creagin don flinaimntaA 
Thug gathana cnuidh gu Itnchda 
Thill fo bhoi.— air corp oan [reimlMcfc 1 
Cbo' fbrtagiir na fpnuin wd dhoibh. 
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white-tumbling from the motmbun rock. The little hills ihrink 
before him, and tibe «arth trembles under his fteps* LochUn fee 
the awful terrors of his face : they fee in it the flames of batple j , 
and the beating of their hearts is high. 

The chiefs meet la battle: th^r two hofts look^ with tremblii^ 
wonder, on the dreadful fight. — ^But its terrors who can deicribe? 
Their varied ihidds arc hewn, piecemeal, down. Their blue 
fwords are broken ; and their long tough ipears fiy, through the 
whiftling air, in pieces. The echoing rocks anfwer to their ftrokes ; 
and the fkies ^efound with the noife.— Manos at length is bound. 

Hold, faid Oxman, Manos of jpears, till I cut away his head of 
lies. 

I AM, fud Manos, in the hands of Fic^l ; his wrath bums not, 
like thine, a deadly fiame.^ 

Yes ; thou art in my hands : nor Ihall Fingal ftain lus fam?, 
with the blood of a low-laid foe. Once more thou may eft go : But 
thy ipoufe muft mourn, if thou doft agun come back. 

He {poke ; but the face of ^anos is pale. The fpear trembles 
under his weight as he moves. The thiCUe comes acrofs his foot. 
Stumbling, on earth he falls. Tlie broad wound is in his fide. 
— ^His Ihield had opened its bofom to the Ipear of the king ; for 
it had heard his former words *- 

Hrs- 
* This refers to Bib feeanng hj his n^r tppeara, had fuch a fenfe of the 
fiiicld, in the end of the preceding poem, enormitf of the crime as to think it dc- 
that he wonid not for the future trouble ferving of inflant death ; 
Fingal or an7 of his fiiends. The ab- cuouiUi riam Mtain xui unn^ 

horrence of the poet, or rather <rf the 8gafg»nbii«ch«ioiir«ehorp. 

people whofc fentimcnts he fpoke, to ^s crcry ftage of (ociety has I'ts own nr- 
fuchfalfebood, is ftrongly marked in his "es and vices, it may be obferved, that 
making the »eiy fhicld of Manos refent l7«g» V^'i^^J "^ deceit, are refinemeirts 
St. £.7eo Connan, low as lus cba- that belo&g to civilized life, rather than 
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Hts tomb vrsti rufed. But what could the bards layf? Manof 
remembered not his words. When he was aiked what he had 
done with his oaths ? *' Alas !** he faid, " where I found, I left 
4Jiem.'* — Manos, thou wert generous ; but wrathful and bloody 
was thy darkened foul. 

We came to Selma's halls. Tlie young hero who came to our 
wars was with us. But his countenance was fad, and often he looked 
to the hill.—" On its heath," he faid, " I left the fpouTe of my 

love. 



to that period which we call harharoQS. 
The barbarian feldom acquires the art of 
difguifing his fentimenta, or the virtue 
of fneaking through the winding paths 
of infinccrity and circumTCation. 

t Of all poffible erilt, that of bcingde- 
nied the fuaenl-fong was thought, b^ the 
ancient Caledonians, the moft dreadful. 
On the fong of the hard depended not 
oa\j their fame in this worlds but their 
happine& in the next. This p^rfaaGon 
could not faU to hare s happy icflnence 
upon their conduA, as it wOuld be a con- 
tinual fpur to good and great aAions. 
Even till fome time after the extin^ion 
of their fuperintendants the Druids, the 
bards maintained their dignity, and dif- 
charged this part of their office without 
any rcfpeft of perfons. In the cafe be- 
fore us, we fee the impartiality of Offlian 
in drawing even the charaftcr of an ene- 
my. His gencrolity is celebrated, both 
in this and fome other fragments ( but on- 
fortunately his delight in blood ts alwaya 
joined to it : He is ftJll 

— Mann, fuDeach, comch, iiil, 
■^» — Maaoi, Ri' fiillttch nm cnub. 

The Celtic bards did not, like the poets 



of Greece and Rome, punilh any matt 
in th« other world becaufe he was un- 
fortunate in this; as was the cafe with 
every one whom they forced to wander 
■* A hundred years a melancholy (hade !'* 
{£ji. 6. 329.). f<" '•>= w"* ^^ huriah 
For their Own faults only, the birds call- 
ed people to an account : And then, as 
vice was never to be allowed quarter by 
them, they condemned the guilty to an 
adequate paniOiment, not only for a bai»> 
dred years, hot for ever } or at leaft till the 
bratb or dilinitt when the world was to 
undergo a general revolution by fire or 
water.. The morality which they iacul- 
cated was not Utc leaft valuable property 
of Offian's poena. And it is remarkable, 
that hi) moral paflages are in the original 
always (hort and ftrikingj as if they had 
been intended to take hold of the memo- 
ry, and to pafs, as moft of tfaem have 
done, into common proverbs.— When any 
perfon fails in a folemn promile, nothing 
is more common than, by adiftich of this 
poem, to remind him of the guilt and fate 
of Manos. 

•< CiitiblKlliMmhMniiHiHraMlwMU; ' 
OA ! db'lliagw fu an d' AwKUa" 
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Vote. "We fled from the ftrength of Calmar ; for his heroes from 
the ftreams of Borba were many, and .the friends of Morloch 
foiled. 

His words reached the ears of Umad, as, bended, he leaned on 
his ftaff, lite a tree half overturned on Lena. The joy of the 
aged arofe. He afked for Lamina. She came. She flew to her 
father. We faw the mingled joy of their fouU. We wondered 
why we wept in the midft of our gladnefs. Our tears of joy were 
pleafant ; like the fweet drops that fall from the oak of Morlla, 
when its green leaves rejoice in the day of the iun. 

To-day, faid Fingal, we fpread for the ftrangers the feaft : to- 
morrow we give the children of diilrefi our aid. The fliield of 
Morven will ftretch itfelf wide to cover the unhappy; and this 
fword is bright with joy when It is drawn to defend them. Then 
only the fon rtf Luno f fays, ** I long to be bathed in blood." 

The night was fpent in die feafl; and the fong. Nor was thy 
h 1 voice 

f The fword of Fingal bad this name alfo telh the different names or epithets 

from its maker Luno, a fhuth of Locb- given to their refpeAive fwords: fuch as, 

lin, who had likewife fabricated arms for " the fon of Luno }" " the flame of the 

fome more of the Fingalian heroes. In Druids j" " the raTen> or bird of prey j" 

return, Oflian tranfmitted his name to &c. 
pofterity in a poem compofed on the fub- q t- ^ghe,„di Gnn in dan mhiimch. 

je£t, and known by the title of {an Ann in cnrdikl) Lma 'ic Liamlubl 

£?ebba) " The finith." Some fragments ""• "»" »'"'='' "■>>"■ ckkridh'ne 

- ,. . ... „.„ S' IT dugh fhlearhu Ml riehne, 

of th.s piece which ft.ll remain are »ery ^.^ ^^^.ili^ ,„„ Ji, cu'H, 

charaaeriftieal of the mannersof the Nichd'ft)»gfnlghe»lri»bhdh*fheoild«»iBe} 

times. In the following line^ the poct> CDmbi'nDnii'luinichiuinOfciir, ; 

with the ardour natural to a warrior, dc- 'Sg«m blChofpr^h Unn Ch,oihc. 

fcr.besthetranfportofthe.rjoyon re- ^.^^^^ ,^, ^.^hiich . .nh^ , ; 

ceWing thefe implements of warj « O -s ^^ fdn bh. G«T-«D-cd«i, 

how glad were we the next morning on Sughu-g, funm'samiunjiirbhcluch. 
recming our arms from Luno !" — ^Hc * The 
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Toice filene, my foftly-trembling harp *. Thy found was not 
then fb mouroful. Thou hadft, like ine, thy compftoions about 
thee ; and tlie king with his heroes heard thee. From their .ieata 
they leaned forward to liften ; their faces were fideV^ag'bending* 
—No filent naift on the vale were then our friends, my harp. — ^No 
mournful voice in the hoUow.tree of the mountain was, then, t^y 
ibund: -no mofsrgray biased tree, ftrip^bare of all its leaves^ was 

* The bard had in the begionlDg of the p«em addreficd himfdf to -the foli- 
tarj companion of bia vo,^ the hup } and ^^eie tie again j«binia to it. 



TRA- 
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A POEM. 

The argument. 

OssiiN, feeling the fun warm on the tomb of TnthiU addrefles that l^tmirarj, sud 
relates an adventure of the hero oa vhofe tomb he fits.— Colgulj having been 
worded by Trathal at the chacc and tournament, contrived a fttatagem to refent 
the fiippofed afiront. He lands a nvmher of bis followen «n the cotft of Mof- 
TCQ ; and fends an old man to Trathal to counterfeit diftrefs, and allc his immediate 
aid. Being thus eofnared^ be defends himfclf with great bravery t and kills many 
of his opponents, with their leader^ before helsmi^edbybispeopk) wheat kagth 
come to his aid. 



O ON of the morning, the fteps of thyrifing are lovely; theliit- 

ing of thy yellow hair above the eaflem moimtaiu. The hills 

lixule when they behold thee ; and the glittering vales, with all their 

L 1 2 blue 

* The hero of this poem was grand- tremely beautifal; but, towards the end, 

father to Fingal, and generaliflimo of the rcfcmbling fomewhat that grand paflage 

Caledonian army in their wars with tfae of the fame kind in Carthbn. It was na- 

Romans. There is ftequent mention tural for Cgbtlefs 'Oflnm, u wdl as for 

made of him in the other poems of Oflian, Milton, to make bttjvttit addreffes to 

and in tradition he is famous on account this luminary.. It is probable, however, 

of his wars with the Druids. This piece, they had at firfl no idea in common, tfao' 

which could not be got altogether com-' they may harebvon aftenrard* confound, 

plete, goed by the tit^ of ed by the caretelfnsfs of tbofe who recited 

Sgnifichil lir Tr.*ol mm tuwili them. The opening of the poem, as coi^. 

•3.JrColr.UB.t. twlbScrt; reftly as It could bc obtained, is fubjoined 

" The fong of Trathal the brave, and of - j^ q^„ 

Colgul of the bafe dccds.».^The addreft .^ , ^^j, „ ^ og-mM^ ! .g dridh 

to the fun, with which it opens, is ex- Aii Hn'UiK 6Ai, hi' cbkbluii or-bbindh ; 
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blue ftreams, are glad. The trees lift their green growing head» 
through the fhower to meet theej and all the bards of the grove 
falute, with their morning-fbng, thy coming. — But whither does 
the night fly, on its dark eagle-wing, when it fees thy face j 
and where is the place of darkncfs? Whither do the ftars re- 
tire from, thy prefence, and where is the cave in which they 
hide their trembling beauty ? Into what dcfart doft thou chafe 
them, when thou climbeft the mountains of heaven, and pur- 
fueft them, like a mighty hunter, through the blue fields of the 
iky? — nSon of -heaven, the fteps of thy courfe are lovely, when 
thou travdleft above, in diy brightnefs, and fca^ereft from thy 
face the dorms. The departure of thy yellow hair is lovely, when 
thou Unkefl: in the vieftern wave ; and lovely is the hope of thy 
coming. In the mills of night thou never loieft thy course ; and 
tempefts, in the troubled deep, in vain oppofe thee. At the call of 
the morning thou art always ready, and the Ught of thy return 



'8 A ceine dU nh^t lir in aanadt, 

'S gach caoduQ garm 't a thlf im ri pin. 

Th> cr<uDD mloe, ra <Uirincbd lum bu^ 

Jig dridh |u bns id dlo'iil; 

>S fiHdh bhiiia nin coillte fu 

A* cnirfult ortlc'n onn nuidiK. 

Achc'alt > bhril ciir-im'euhd nabtoklu 
(RBd' ghnnll) ^r Jgialhui id flilrelii I 
CM' ■ bhdl ilf dribhre ■ eo'Doidhi 
. *8 Diimh ctttAcb nu rciilM fiiUUe,. 
Tra leuu Iq'r cdiac go Ituth,. 
Kmt Ibalgur gm naig 'i ni fpennn f . 
Thai a' dire' oan aonadi txi, 
'S tidi'^ fiDln-bheunti fu ■ Idmileb I 

'S >oiU^ ds binbhal > IwUid* lijh, 
A ^oiloaak d' dhtuf a'pdi datuaw), 
'S ii matfeach do cUeachdaa sir 
A'lannli Har'ado dboijhri piila'- 
Lc fcachran ann ditU-ch<o na h oi'che, 
Cbt {htiKV iha duHdh' tea ad eburii-t 



IS 

/B dmnioBiinincDaattgibhaidb 
Cha Cad gf bnlb i>( ial thn. 
Lt gairm ni ciuin-mhadain bidh t eiriilh, 
"S do gbniiu fheilidb a*diilgi' geae ; 
A' tngn' na h oldi » gacb ait* 
Ach fail a bhiird nach ftic do AoUhi. 

Ach aoabail fa aoi-lia lag 
Bidh mfa fathalil a' i' aonir ; 
Do Ihiubhil 'loa fpcnran malf 
"8' ig dajl tnar mii'air ni aonadii 
DalUcir our ghcalach oaa tra, 
Bidh I aara 'i ra CubbiJ can fpenr ; 
Qaileamichd Da miidnccha chlnian thn ;. 
Mar Da faina gta hndfa ri dridll. 
An tcalgaiT fallaidh fu'n nan 
Ach ebon fhaic e C aogai a' ti'eu ;. 
Bfochdai' a dbcoir, 'i d pille' fu fmaUn, 
" A mhadii' mo gbtaidti i thrclg agbtias Gn." 
— Udh aiUincat inii Gn air fbtluii na bm'chi, 
Tra UiiM Mk m foilUc mar Thn*al.^ 
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is pleafant. It is pleafaiit; but I fee it not, for diou dbft not dii^ 
pel the night from the eye of the bard. 

— :B0T the mift of years, one day, may dim thy own counte- 
nance } and flow, like mine, may be thy fteps of age on Morren. 
A dim circle, like thy filler, thou mayeft; wander through heaven, 
and forget the time of thy ri£ng. The voice of the morning will 
call, but thou wilt not anfwer. The hunter from his hill will 
look for thy coming, but he ihall not behold thee. The tear will 
ftart into his eye. *' The be&m of heaven," he will iay to his 
dogs, " hath failed us!" He will return to his booth in fadnels. 
But the moon will Ihine in her brightnefs ; and the blue ftars, in 
their place, will rejoice.^— Yes, O iim, thou wilt one day grow 
did in the heavens ; and, perhaps, fleep in diy tomb, like Trathah 

Dost thou not reinember,. O fun, the car-borne chief? Hisfbps 
before thee on the mountain were lovely. One day as he wandered 
on Gonnal*8 heath, the beauty of youth, like light, waa around 
him. A fpear was in either hand ; and the Hucld of his father was 
broad, like thy face, before him. Hit ruddy chfcda rdfe beneath 
a dark helmet, and his hadr defcended In llreams upon his neck* 
As he went, he whifUed, carelefs, the fong of heroes. A fon of 
age rifes before him on the heath. EUs eye is red : on his cheek 
there refts the tear. Sad is his voice of grief^ and mournful finga 
in his gray hair the mountain-wind. 

" I COME,'* he iaid, '* to afk thine help, if thou art Trathal king 
of Tpears. On die banks of the difUnt Dula, many heroes heard 
once the fhield of Tual-arma, and many Hrangers in his hall have 
feafted. But heroes hear now the found of my fliidd no mcu'e ; 
And my halls, where blazal in the midft of {bngs the oak, are fi- 

lent 
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lent, cold, and defolate. Mor-ardan faw the beauty of my daugh- 
ter. No other child, was mine. He loved her ; but fhe heard him 
not. The wrath of his boibm was a fire that was concealed. He 
came on the fea with his fkiff. Four rofe upon his oars. Slif- 
gala and her father ftood upon the fhore. We are forced to go 
in the boat. The ftorm detains them now on thy coaft Give 
me, Trathal, one of thefe ipears > and lend, thou firfl: of men, 
thy aid." 

Trath AL heard the tale of grief. Joy and rage burned at once 
in his foul. He gave the ipear, and fearlefs went : the murmur of 
his ' courie was like a llream that is coiicealed. An hoft arofe be- 
fore him. The Ibn of age behind them funk. The king, in his 
wrath, half-lifted the :(pear ; but his foul bade him ipare the age 
of the ieeble. " Staiii not, Trathal," it feid, " with his blood 
thy ipear." - 

Fifty fpears are lifted; fifty fwords Ihake their flames, lUce 
lightning, around him. CoTgul rifes inthe midft. The joy of his 
^eiadark; a&£re in the pillar of lihoke ; as a meteor thatfitso4 
a cloud, when du moon of night ia dark, and the .woody moun** 
Cains hear the ftorm. 

— In Dorin£0a-he had once purfued with Trathal the chaie, and 
lifted with the king, iafport, the ipear. But .who could purfue 
the chace, who lift the fpear ^ith Tra;thal ? The brown-eyed niaid 
of Dorihefla fighed, as fhe biheld the king ; attd turned away her 
eye from Colgul. The chief in tht darknefs of his wrath retired, 
as retires a ghoft on his fullen blaft when he cannot ttar the oak. 
He waits in the cave, of clouds, till he come again in the roar of 

winds» 
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winds. Thus waited for a feafoa Colgul \ but now hie comes with 
his thoufands, when Trachal is alone. 

Thou art alone» OTrathal; butthy thoughts are not of flight. 
Thy ftrength, like the contrafled ftream of Inar, grows. Thy foul, 
like the heaving ocean, iwells in the roar of ftornis. Thy joy is 
terrible, like a fpirit of night wlicn he lifts his red head in th« 
mjdft of meteors, andftrides, in his dark-growing cloud, from hill 

to hill. 

»#♦**♦♦»** 

As the rolling of rocks from the t<^ of hills ; as the noife of wa*cs 
whto ^ tempeft is high t or as groves when thdr dry hair ia £*ized 
bj flames through night,— ^fiich was tiie terror of the path of TVa- 
ihal. Colgul and he were two mountain-ftrcam^ in the ftrife: the 
ibund of Uidr fte^ tras like the echo of the narrow vale when its 
gteen pioes are felled.— 4>readful is didr batt3e ! Trathal'is a ftorm 
tiliaC oTertums the grove, and a wave diat climbs the (hore is Col- 
' gul f. But the eyes of Colgul reel in mifl, as lights on his helmet 
the maffy fpear. Corran {lands without his fhleld, like a rock 
"ti^ch the lightning has bared., Duchonnia ftops with his hand 
the red flxeam of Ms breaft, and leans his back to a broken tree. 
The helmet of CniiblUs glitters between his feet, with one half his 
head, before be falls: and the gray hair of Tnal-annais trampled 
in blood wd dvft» by the crowdilig &et of heroes. 

Col* 

f Thaorigiiulof this paflageiafo truly BhiCol^iYcfdBmirdhi ihnithiouldi, 

giand and Mrribk, that the traaflation Chlainn« «r p* t«bh .m bn«:,ich; 

givee but a very inadequate idea of it. „, ^^ n,)^.a.<ih : croinn ^^n gc«a. 

Ouddlt Tn'al 1 Goi m «U«, Bbi Tra'it mir neut u gialihe 

HaTrgiraiicha mhnEladiOcibhie ; Lcigu (hxhu Mbor'iiim aafalHcb i 

Hnhhuliuw-ftniitli fiuiaiMadi tnOtcil^ 'Sbha Colgnil aiu luu sin ftroJ-fbiulb 

Ma nu thdac *n fiit out ctiUuu. Bbiw d lodu lUhbh ig cliidb. 
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CoLGUL iintters from his red eyes the cloud. He fees his: 
people in their blood around. Like the dark fhadow of Lego's 
xnift, he comes in £lence behind the king. But he comes not un^ 
perceived. Trathal turns. Colgul flics. His fteps are to the 
boat, and Trathal in his ftrength puriiies turn. A thoufand ar^ 
rows aim at the king. By one of them Colgul is pierced. He falls 
upon the Ihore, when one hand hath got hold of the boat. Tra- 
thal leaps into its dark womb, and turns upon the people of Col- 
gul. He turns ; but a blafl; drives him into the deep, and he 
bounds in the midft of his fame with joy. 

The ipoufc of Trathal had remained in her houfe. Two chil- 
dren rofe, with their fair locks, about her knees. They bend thdr 
ears above the harp, as ihe touched, with her white hand, its trem- 
bling ftrings. She {lops. They take the harp themielves; but can- 
not find the foimd which diey admired. — Why, they faid, does it 
not aniwer us ? fhew us the ftring wherein dwells the ibng. She 
bids them fcarch for it till flie returns. Their httle fingers wander 
among the wires. 

SoLANooNA looks for her love. -The hour of his return is paft. 
-^-^ Trathal, where doft thou wander among ftreams ; where has 
thy path erred among woods ? From this height may I be- 
hold thy tall form; may I lee the liniling.joy of thy ruddy 
face. Between thy yellow locks of youth, thou lookeft like the 
morning fun." 

She afcended the hill, like a white cloud of the melted dew, 
when it rifes on early beams from the fecret vale, and ruflies fcarce 
wave their brown tuft«l heads. She faw a Ikiflf bounding on the 
deep : fhe faw on the fhore a grove of ipears. — " Surely they muft 

be 
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be fo«S that lift them ; and Ttatllal is alone. Can one, tho' ftfoh^, 
Contend with thoufands (" 

H«t t:rics aftrad upon the totk. The vales reply with all their 
ftreams. Youths hifli from thcil* mountains, and wildly tremble* 
in their fteps, for th«if king^ They thought of rulhing on the 
people of Colgul in fteif wrath ; but Trathat ralfed on the diep hia 
voice, and bade them ftop the fpear. Th«y rejoiced when they 
heard the king, and faw him turn to the fliore hji^ fliip. 

They gathered about Colgul ; but his £ice was dark, and th^ 
Same of his eye had failed. His people ftood mournful around j 
but many of them had ftreWed the broWn heath, like dry leaves on 
autumn's dufky plain when teSipefts fhake thioak. We help them 
to raife their tombs j and firft We dig the grave of Colgul..*— ^A youth 
ftoopa to place befide him the fpean Tke Mail, ill fifing, dlMpS 
from two heaps Of fhow. Calmdfa falls above her Ibve. — Sulin^ 
dona, as fbe Came, beheld her p^e. She k&eW the daughter of 
Cornglas. Her tears fell over her in the grive : Ihe praifed th< 
&ir ofSorna. 

" DAOOHTt* of beauty, thou art low. A ftrange (hofe teceives 
ihy cdrfc. But thou wilt rejoice on thy doud, for AoU fleepeft 
In the tomb vrith Colgul. The ghofts of Morven wiH open their 
halls to the young fttanger, when they fee thee approach. Heroe< 
around the feaft of dim <lietls,ifi the midft of douds, fliali admire ' 
thee-; and virgins In thy praife Ihall touch the harp of inift. Thou 
wilt rejoice, O Calmora f j but thy father, in Soma, will be iad. 
M m His 



+ The whole of (he fdng Ot« ClI Aon 
is beautiful ; but the following verfe* are 
ezceedingljr foft and tender. 



niiidli gtid onr, a' (T nwil, 
Ach I Albiir uln Sotna biaUh if 
Ag bfMcM >Sr Ink It! tn|Sa, 
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His fteps 'of age will wander on . die {hore. The roar of diQ 
wave will come from the diftant rock. * Calmora/ lifting his 
gray head, he will fay, ' is that thy voice?'— The foa of the 
rock alone will reply. Retire to thy houfe, O Cornglas, retire 
from the flormy fhore; for thy Calmora hears thee not. .Her 
fleps with Colgul are high on clouds. On moon-beams fhe may 
come, perhaps, to thy dreams, when iilence dwells in Soma. 
Daughter of beauty, thou art low ; but tiiou fleepeft in the tomb 
with Colgul!" 

Su c H was the fong over Calmora j but who could ipeak in praife 
of Colgul ? He and his people came, like the cloud of death that 
rifes from the cave of Lano, and creeps through night into die 
boodi of the hunter, when his eyes are clofed, and all the winds 
are quiet. Often have their ghofts fighed on thfe mournful mifta 
that lowly creep along the tombs: often has their voice been 
lonely there.— But tiiou feeft them not, O fun : they only come 
when darkneis robes the hills ; when all thy beams are away. 
But thou feeft the ghoft of Trathal ; often does he ftaUc in thy 
beams at noon, when the hills around are covered with mift. Thou 
delighteft to fhed thy beams on die clouds which enrobe the brave, 
and to fpread thy rays around the tombs of the valiant. Often do 
I feel them on the bed of Trenmor,. and even now thou warmeft 
the gray flone of Trathal. Thou remembereft the heroes, O fun : 
for their fteps in diy prince were lovely; and before dxeir time 

thou 

"Thig ginnlch nio teon gi cbloiAit. Till o flurin allntdH at tnghi, 

" Ad c fo do ^Ttth, inghem mo ghioil!" 'S jud iieich ■' frtign' do ghliotdh 

— Tha nkiofdi-ri fiontii' irdi, Ach Mu'CMlatBan fi^-fhiikctk- 

KU gl uUi Din carD-g[ti, 

t AUflitita,." th»toa.Qt.i^nek," il tlwO*liciMnieCa(E(lia< ■ 
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thou haft fhone on Morven. And thou wilt remember them in 
the time to come, O fun, when this gr^iy ftone ihall be fought in 
v^n. Yes : for, *' Thou wilt endure," iaid the bard of ancient days f, 
** after the mofs of time ihali grow in Temora; after the blaft of 

years ihall roar in Sehna." 

f What bard Oflian refers to heie is long prior to the xn of rerfe. This is 

uncertain. He was poi&blf fome one not improbable, as the warmth of the 

who had, by way of eminence, the title of uncultivated imagination and the barren- 

« Thebatd of ancient times." It appears nefs of language wouldnaturally give rife 

from the patfage, that the art of poetry to all the figures of rhetoric before art 

was by no- means in its inbncy in the ' could reduce words to mesfure or num- 

days of 0(fian. The excellency of bis bers. As many of tbe tales which ac- 

poems proves, that it had been long prac- company the oldcft of the Galic poems ate 

tifed, and had then made a con&derable of this figurative and poetical oaft, they 

prt^refs. Some have fuppofed, that a >rc a ftrong prcfumpttve proof of the ao- 

great number of tbe Galic tales, which tiquity of the poemi which they expluiu 

are In a language highly figurative and Theylikewifc aflbrdacnnout viewofthe 

poetical, but not confined to numbers, Galic poetry in it« moft etrty ftages. 
hare been the firft eflays in poetry, aad 
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A, P O E M*. 

The argument. 

DiKCO, the fon of a cliief Druid', baring obtafiK^ fame help from Scantliaana, h 
dibmtni ttadtng b^ aif^ on the. ooafi. of MArveo. Tw« of Fingd'* foHts, 
t who had gone to watch his motionsj are worfted by him in Angle combat, and then 
fent to challenge Fiogal to luttle. Fiaga) derolvei the command that dajr on Cu- 
biclvadi^tif Aaiit&aU' His fatJaz gtantBiri bisann ;. aari iBtain-.to:UiB aa 
«llTentwe-of his-ear^ diya- to.Iforoo, which prepares u»£or the ftoii^ of Ulan-forlo, 
near the end of the poem. Tn the engagement, Dargo is llain ; and Curach, after 
liiAag m»haa(^ aod h«haE«teg«ilh-«nc<utnKnik«an37rdiesashr.iercEiriiigfR>m 
tha. battle. Soou ie&c£Hoas,, &iggell£db]r a DcoidicM gmvs^ and tha poet's no- 
tions erf the ftate of the dead, begin'and end the poem. The fcene h around the 
llwaa-oPIIftnirir-'tad'tbe-tfaie-fteiW tobe-theend of %ing, twblsp^ 



A Sound comes by hahrct to my car.. It U Ufcc tie voise of m 

wave that qlimhs,-wJicor iL is, cftlm^tbcdiftant rock. Iti&die 

Toice of Strudian-dorcfaa's ftream,, munninang^ deep, in tke vale 

q£ 

* Am the name of Dargo ivfreqnent !h jaft ftroggle which they made for exift- 

the poems of OlEan, this hero is further ence. They had got Tome aid f«»m Scan- 

^flangnilBodrbyh^patMynK: «P Mie- dttiniai,a«difiRniitD hara bcea-n* ftnti^ 

.9r<w%AlM'4oF»t)ta'aB«&t»e-D^tmIofi B«i ta> war- timafchai.. Buf alii ttS«ir 

Btl>*'ptobaU^'Ao>Anh-4ihiH»orttie>^iw prowefi^-affifted with tbeiiicant»ri*jn» 06 

iMtoaia^kiafdonh. - iheir allies, wafct^.weafc:».Q»pe..with 

TbrBMdSribrlbniegMwratioiMbadi^ a race of wwrionr. Thrywrrribreed to 

A*4 buB> at mriaoOTi witb tbe femityofl fabmit-, but their conquerors, having. 

*■•*» »**» fbena'tor^nw b«ttstk«- nothing to feat Cram- thwn». ^nmitted 

tkeoB 
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of oaks. In the ■ boibm of its- grovel is the circle of ftones. ' Dim 
unfiniihed forms figh, -within their gray locks, around it. The 
fons of the feeble hear the found ; and, trembling, ihua the aw- 
ful fliadowy ijwt- " The haunt of ghofts," they fay, " is there." 

But your voices are no terror to the bard, fpirits of dark night, 
pale- wandering around your awful ftones. No : I tried the ftrength 
pf your arm when alive j I lifted my fpcar in battle againft your 
mighty Dargo, againft the terrible &n of Dniivel. 
■ Atale of the years that have fled, on their own dun -mags, o- 
yer Morven. 

The chafe Was: over in tite heath. The wearieiL fotis Qf t^e 
mountain laid themfelves down to reftj their bed of mofs is in the 
ihade of groves. The biU« robed themfelves in the folds -of dark- 
hefs, and the heroes feafted in Selma. Song on fong deceived, as 
waa wont, the night *} and the foundpf harps arofe. The howling 
of gray dogs is heard, in the calm of the fong. Their place is on 
the top of th«r rock, and their look is towards the dark-rolling of 
ocean. Our Icouts repair to its fliore; Sulinroda of quickeft fight, 
dndCalcoffa^ foot6f fpeed. " ' 

Shouldst thou not now arife, half-walled mdon, froni thy bed 

of heath ; fhould not thy horn appear above the rock of Morven ? 

Liit it, fair light ; look down, through trees, on the fleeping roes, 

and 

tbem to retire to tlieir (hades, and die u . *Tillof very UtetheCdftootofJpeiidiiig 

obfcurity.«— This poem begins .with the the -wiater-night in the tale and fong^re- 

f611owiDg.ltiiea: Tailed umTcrfaU^ in the HighlaiidB. This 

Tlia bma um chhia Mit, ' gaxe the mind a ftock of ideas and lenti- 

Mar ihrati inn oAn iir mnir fluinhc; - qieiRi' which it can nerer deriM firpm the 

Do ihUodb, shnitl«iB-4ordw. '« fuin, f^^ ^d and black Cpou whkh coaftlttte' 
the great amurement of a'poHterage^iid 



■N ad dholri^ thi n' nin cluhl 

V tOUhA cUntii 'du ^u.<id^. a mofc poIiOied poopte. 

'"gut 
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and let the fh-eam of Cona' glitter in thy beam. Point out to our 
fcouts the way ; and if the dark path of llxangers be on the nightly 
deep, lead them to the feaft of Selma. Hie gate of Fingal ftand» 
always open, and bids the benighted traveller to come in.— Break 
through your clouds, ftars of night ; Uloicha, pour thy beam ! 

— But. you .flumber on ydur beds, ye lights of heaven. The 
darkeft-clouds are your covering ; and thick mifts, fold on fold, 
like Offian*8 robe, conceal you. No ray breaks through. Hie ' 
heath is dark ; and no beam trembles on the iea, iave where breaks 
t^e wave bpon a rock, and fends abroad its ibund. Ghofts hear 
it, as in their {hips of mift they pais, and bid their mariners tum 
away their fails. — Rife, O .moon, on_ the hill of heath ; break 
through your clouds,, ye flars of night : Uloicha, pour thy beam ! 

Gray moniit^ half-appears. The heads of the mountuns fct 
it, and rejoice. A low murmur comes on the breeze ; it grows on 
the ear of our fcouts. It is the buzz of the morning flies, on their 
duflcy cloud, faid Sulinroda*. The hum of the mountain-bees, 
faid Calcofla, coming forth froai their moITy hive. The traretler 
ivith his carelefa foot hath touched it ; and f:heir thousands ruJb 
forth to war. — Nor flies of the morning, nor bees of the mountain^ 
make the noife, replied Sulinroda ; is not that an hoft on the fliore^ 
moving through that column of mifl, like the moon of night in 
her fteps of filence ? 

. .Thb fcont?,. abaJhed, return. They did not perceive die boil 
till day arofe ; and how fliall they behold the mild face of the 
king^ Blufliing, they walk with unequal fteps: on earth ihey 
often pitch thdr quivering fleeL At the foot of a gray rock, at 

they 

• SuUoFradtf « a difcfiaer of roads j" Cii:^, « ligit or fwift of foou" 
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diey paifi, they halt. One hand beats their breaft ; the other ftrokes 
their beard. A broken fiream. leaps down Irom cliff to cliff: it 
&lls, a thick ihower tn tlieir wandering' hair. But tfae fconts |)er- 
ceive it not ; far diftant, in the caves of thought, is their filenc 
TouL 

At lengdi the burfting figh of Sulioroda rofe. The eagle heard 
it in the cleft' of her rock. She fhoc^ her fluttering wings, and the 
fouls of the chiefs awake. " Let us demand the combiCt of heroes, 
and return with our fame to the king." 

They went, like two mouAtain-ftreams that nifli, white, from 
the heathy hills, and join in the vale of trees their force. They 
iweep dhe earth and flones before them in thar courie, and tofs on 
every fide, amidft foam, their rooted trees. The boy, from his di- 
ftant rock, beholds witb fi^ar dieir terrible beauty. He grafps in 
iis hand the bending oak, as beholding them he backward leans.— 
Such ftreams were the ftouts of Morven ; but in the Ion of Drm- . 
yel diey met a fea. — Calcofia firfl is bound. SuUnroda next main- 
Cuns die terrible fight; but who could fight with Dargof The 
hunter hears their noife, as he fieeps beneath the fhelter of his rock i 
he diinks the pafiing thimder hath torn its crumbling brow, and 
he troubles in his dream. The roe fees him, as filent'bounding 
flie fteals by witli her fon, the dun kid widi the long £set. She 
wonders he does not fly for fafety, like her, to the ftrcam of die 
diflant wood. She fhakes her head, as flte flies. The thought of 
her foul is, " Hunter, thou art not wife.** 

T^E echo of arms delcended on my morning dream in Schna. 
I flretched my hand, in my fleep, to gra^J die fpcar. The 

next 
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next breeze drove a louder found agaioft my ear ; I i^mu^ snrake, 

and flmck the bofs.. 
The king aroie. The fliield of Morren fent abroad ks Jound, 

Tlie heroes rufhed from cheir hiUs, fike the palh of whitlivinds ia 

withered oaks. In their courfe are a himdred fbna of bmisfail. 

They iaw die ibn of Druirdl with, his gathered boSL. Hiey £n« 

his banners floaty with ^cir blended colonca, in air. ** Give oCte,** 

he iays, " the equal combat." 

Hrs chiefs brightenoi befkme FihgaL But the youths of XxuuH- 
fail were flnrngers. They fttxid, eadi botding : forward, as he 
grafped the ipear. Their eyes, under tStetr hehuCtSy were fixed on 
the king : they feemed like filent meteors under dark clouds, when 
trcmUmg groves fee them from afi»^ and. the bounding of roes M 
to the rock of die dc£ut.-^bi t^ midfi.b£ dkeir fouls they ;if6ke j 
but no Toftcc of thetirt ^a9 heard. ■ Ftn^ iaw tjneir fiyes w^n 
flunea of Intttle; and his own peoj^ had already got their fame : 
the children of difiant ftreams fpt^ of the heroes o£ Morvcn. 

CuRACH, faid the king, lead thou the battle with thy heroes of 
Indh^. But, Oiliani, let thy ^idd be near : it has often been a 
rock tint fhdtered the oak of the mountain; wl^n ica head was 
bending beneath rhe.iborm,. and die crafiiing of groves was beacd 
around. ■ ... .;../■, I , . /: • 

. Thi aged : chief ftf.Slirtrtlk leaned bo the eru^ (jf a piiie that J»ad 
been torn, &9m it» dark roek on hi^, by ingrj ^ioftsy or eddy- 
winda. With one hitad bc!» dioughtle&v pulled off it» gray a^^ i 
in the decayed ftmngth.fK' the other, he ftill Ktld ht&^thfr^« fp<&rt 
its gjeam was hid beneath the growing cruft of years. There, the 
days of his youth rolled themfelyes* a lilent ftream, over his fouL 
N n AH 
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AU.tbe murmur of their courfc,'a8 they paCed^ was the low hum of . 
a fong. He wiflied it might travel with his fame to the, years to 
come. — ^Biit when he heard his fbn named for the battle, the 
thoughts of odier years retired. Between his gray-hanging locks 
arofe the fmile, as he trumed his eye to iee his ion. He turned hit 
eye, but his fight had f^ed. The night of age around him is 
dark : itsiAifls are th^dc ; no light will dilpel their gloom. 

" Take, Curach," he iaid, " this Ipear. Often have the valiant, 
like dry leaves, ftrewed its path in war. Wield it Uke thy fathers. 
Kly eye is dim : but let them behold thee from their clouds, that 
thur iaces of mill may rgoice. — 

** Let me feel, my fbn, thy fword, fince age hath dimmed the eye 
of Sorglan *. Let me feel thy fword ; is it iharp and llrong for 
the battle ? Let me fisel diy fhield ; is it a rock of bra& in dan- 
ger i — ^It is ; but ftrengthen its thongs : I yran them not fa wieak 
in the days of my youth, when I bounded to the battle of fpears ; 
when the blood, like a mountain-ftream, leapt in my veins for 

joy- 

** CuKACH, dty fatheTy in his youth, was a tempeft that ru&ed 
through the ranks of war. Seven heroes attended once my fteps 
in Iforlo. We puriiied, three days, its deer. The pride of Ul- 
thorran roie. Never before, he faid, was I diftanced at the cha&. 
— On the Ihore he burnt our boat { and twenty of his people he 
ordered at night toleize us in our cave. lulorho, that beam o£ 
beauty in his halls, had heard his w<H-ds. She £tw the face of her 
father dark, as the cloud of Lano before die ftorm. She loved my 

fteps 

• SerglM, <' open and generoDt}*' Carath, « rage of battle j" SHruti, " ftreamy 
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ftqM on tlie heath. My image grew a lovely tree within her foul, 
amd ihe trembled &r the growing blaft. * If it lay thy green ■ 
branches low, no leaf of mine/ fhe faid, * fliall flourifh; no voice 
of the fpring (hall awake my beauty.'— In the evening we found 
the beam of light in our cave. Her yellow locks vrandered, on 
her blufliing face, in die midfl of tears, as Ihe told the tale of 
death. — * Shun,' fl« feid, * the cave this night ; but tell not the 
fteps of lulomo were nigh it. The foul of my fadier is dark, as 
die gathering of night in the narrow houfe ; why ihould he know 
that lu8 daughter loves the chief of Sliruth V 

" She Junk in her cloud, and retired; like themoon of heaven 
when ihe hath fhewn the bewildered traveller his path on the 
heath. He was wandering thoughtlefs on the face of a rock ; the 
beam flione around him : quick he turns his fteps ; and blefles the 
light that iirved him. 

" We fought with the warriors of night, and prevailed. We 
went for lulorno, but the fteel of her father had pierced her bread. 
Nigh his gate we found her in her blood. She was fair as the dy- 
ing fwan on the foam of the ftrcam of Lano, when the arrow of 
the hunter is in her breaft, and her down is Hfted by the breath 
of gsdes.— Her brother aiked her why fhe would not rife ; and 
afked us, wondering, why we wept ?— I gave the child a fword of 
light. I reared the tomb of the fair; on die fhore * of her native 
land. — ^Moon*beams fhihe on the place when all b dark around ; 
and virgin-ghofts breathe there^ on the pacing breeze, their fbng. 
The foul of lulomo is with diem in mifl ; the mufic of faer voice 
is mournful. Through every warm fhower, the fun fmiles on her 
greoi turf, and bathes its rays in the dew of her toaU>.i— Three 
N n 2 . • days 
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days our Kara fell on lie grave of I-jlorao-, on thfc ionnh we fidled 
in the fliip of Ulthoiran.— ^ch, Corach^ were:dM tariy deediof 
Sorgl^ J be thy fame, my tin, lite that of thy &ther." 

* * - *,-.*■ ■ f * . * , 1^, ■ ♦ *■+ 
As the f3g1e cones» ruftUng with joy, from h«r rocky -when Jhe 
iees her prey, the yovng &wn; Jloepii^ in h« 4^xa taoffy bed be- 
Jow ; fuch waa the joy pf Cura^h at he bOUndod down to batde. 
The murmur of his people followed hia fteps : their Iband was 
like the noife of a Qream, vhen it travels beoestth a rock ; likethe 
thunder hid in earth,'wh^ tfae.woods Aake their Headi, lutno 
^lery clMjd Cnges dwir Wafted beard.— Darga came on, red >y< of 
>a^l£, rolling' along his hpfts,- like the'Hream of fialva. &3eaii 
gad flow, bat deep and ftrcqg, is its courie *, 
. On other fide of Morvth's ftitsin the heroes ftride. A while 
admiring each other they ftand. With joy jdiey bomld on their ■ 
;^«ars,'andmeetiothi:midftof thedarkik>Uirigflaod. Orerthem 
bead in ftormy clouds their bo&a, and mix around them fteel with 

• fteeT. 

■f Some TCifes dcfcribing th« raapner tence gins rciign 19 fufpcQ ihii it is 

In which the different compaPics repaired rather a part of fooe other poem ofi the 

to tbeb rc^Qive ftaadards arc iMre k- like fubjcd, k is omtned. The Terfes, 

peated, hnt their inaccttracjr foHnds a bowercrj «a aeeovnt of their poetieil 

tranffatioQ. They are fomewhat cnrioog, merit, are here f«t down in the original. 
•stherme the names of the different ■M>rf,M«hC«,«iiid«licWte, 

ftapdazds. On, tkit Htomt, a fcw of ..,1 h„M, . . . . 

them are here anneK-d- Sinsf M wn twAtttu^hboU. 

Onlr fisn Mnich ■ dh* Auling donba Na bu liwiihe m milie do Dimthiibb 

H»ud(Fbar'».o;jiBofchnrthw, A-nl* .w wn «uj« o •/*«*. 

•a thdg finu inub bnlicll Owonic Bhiodh ■ bennich gm iimn mcimntdl 

'N Uk'luUM^ mUimI) hu*(^ ' I^ taim th«*mhnUb p*h fiAcb. 
Thogadb tfuu mo bhnuch feio, C3ii hheactdb treun tbaitn ni luiane, 

'S«C>Htiisi«£l«AiuuMb^K( }4ttiit HliBaik e ri cmgan ud> 

'S tbog GmiiTnich in LUIoiniiicKh, I^ oeaK lu {m'tonh^ hu fhtojltcac^ 

fraudi MUnaM tAg • DwMim, ttt. ' ' ■ Clu auaahadh ri gioir an ui-dalh, 

* -Some repeat here a delcription of a — Om cba'meu canhng Dim k»» 



gftieral onfet { bnt> as the following fen- 



Cko'n ffam mi riibh n m 
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(led. Hoe the ftream rase rod. Tlxre it breala wUie over 
i&icidi.i Slaoi ledx, aa^tnl, en the oote, of its '{bobo ; and 
jiei^oet'rwdl, in d)£lr'{leaLth, ciiet^de. .' ■ ■ ' ' — -;'• 

-BvT who ihatt giv« to the long the ntge of battle ! The (hield of 
'tlurach falls iVom its'brc&en thong. He reaches his hand'tb-^aip 
it. The fword of Dargo cuts it oK Clung to'the &iekl^'it fwSkns 
alc&g'ihe ftnaiu. But ftlH the other hand is left. 

Thkee Rjsfs he retires. His fword leaps fiom in dark Iheathi 
its Ught gleams ia air, on high. " Sjitead, (MSan, befon me ihf 
ifliietdi bmtlifi utt thy fpeariigaiaft the foe. THe -Stax of the 
lintrrior ihalliarile, on>7^':wlieb foes ha^e the eipial cbmbatT^ '"' 

I wii,£ B0t (ight with the wa^ln<ied fi>e, faid Daiigo. fAy fime, 
in his death, would not arife. ■ Rcme, add think of battles diat 
depart, X -frill contend with that 'ion of' ths'k^gbefid^i thee.-. 

CoRACH goes.' fe Ms e^e H'Mtiie flairit' of battleJ tyiig- on 
earth, he ijiisd a QiieM i' its' owner be&le it Seeps, noir hears he 
the din of war. " Bind it, Conchana, with all its thonga W taf 
bpeaft. ■ I -win cl&niieR reap the rfidcL The^ QuU aotfteiAac 
Cunch's'hand hathcfaiiifth" i-' --.I ..- -■ ^ - - ; -'.- '' 

i'Mt ipeu was lifted 'i^auid I)iirgb,'jas he roTe on the bani: of 
the (beam. Wii^ the'Itrdke heiftunibles back: -a withered at& it 
gnfped in his fall, l^e <a«ftiag ef"»itk^ of'ta-aftdiei; and of 
bones,. is'nixed. ■ . -...N j:I 

Hb -rofe, and leaned agaihft' the See in his plac^ His hand 
lifted ftiH the' iwwd ; but I fpared the decay of his itiength. A- 
tound hiiA his pe^te £d!, ' fike tBt-i^itheTeci teaves of the oak he- 
£>ire the Wintyt^bhlt.i-'Tbe ^butib^ieips, bnUiling, drer their 
heads; and fpreads, around (tones, their hair. Helmets lift, 

here 
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here and there above the ftream, duir nodding plumes. 

Li;t, iaid Dargo, thou ion of the king, thy {word ; I am ndt 
.fallen yec — I lift mine, iaid Gurach, as he came, rufhing through 
the ftorm of the battle, and ftrewing men and branches, with his 
.Ugttnuig, along the ftream : I lift mine, heiaid, as ic deicended, 
a. flalh that blafts the oak, on Dargo. 

The chief fell in the {Iream^ Its banks echoeS around. His 
people Oirunk back in their place.— But Cuthon j* ftill rolled our 
heroes in their, diftant ,wing, as the whirlwind rolls the piUar of 
duft.; as the blaft fweepa over a plain of ice the driven 'faow. I 
turned my fteps to meet hjm ; but rFergus was bef<ure me. . Hir 
foul cff battle b\mied at the fight of Guthtin : his eye was like a 
ftream of fire qo. a cloud of nig^t. He bends forward with the 
joy of a ypnng eagle, when itfeesits dun prey fi-gmMoruth's top. 
It ^reads its' wings cu the ftream ^ yri^ds ; but the bounding 
fon of the roe hears the ruftling of hi^ qcnnfe, and retires beneatJi 
his treea. . - 

.j.CaTHDH-, ajwhilcv-ftood JOitrihle in his phtce; like la nightly 
ghoft when he refts on Lena. He feizea tbie'mecenrs of ' heavca as 
they pafs ; he clothes his dark limbs in their terrors^ and medi- 
tates agun the war of clouds above the trembling nanons: So 
ftpbd Cuthon, girding ane^r. his afms : but he fdw his .people: va- 
nifh ; and fidelong, he flowly, angrily, retired,^— Twice, as he 
yttntf he turned In the midft of his dofubts, and ftood like the 
ftream of the vale of Balva*, where it knpws not. which way to 
turn its courfe.— He, looks u, Ifagdt' to the place whfTe his fadier 
fot%hf . He ite$ his red hah w«nderiitg on.i^ bre^ of ^e ftr^ni. 

. . lo 

t The fon of Dargo. • Salva, « a ftill ftrewa." 
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In one hand he ftill grafps the Iword ; in the other he firmly holds 
the mofly oak. Cuthon wildly runs. He lifts a mournful kad. 
He bears his father to his hill: the rattling of his arihs, and the 
voice of his figha, arc mixed. 

We ilowly returned to the long, A little riU met us on the 
heath. Curach tries to' boubd over it on Ins fpear : but aCrcfls it 
the hero is ftretchied; The gurgling ftreani climbs his boffy- 
fliield ; and leaps, gray, over his wounded breafi. 

Give, Oi&an, hefjuntly faid, give this fword to' my fbn. In 
the green fulhy vafe of Sliruth' he porfues the!tiifted down, as it 
jQies on the vring f^ QxHtihg ghofts. ' Near lum. the water leaps 
. frord the height of robks : between two woody banks it falls i the 
ibund, de^-murmurii^, 'riJes on my boy*s ear. " I hear," he 
&y8, ** the fteps of my fether."*— With the unequal pace o£ joy 
he ruiis' to meet nttc i but he fees the gray .ftreinu— Return, my 
child, and puriiu thy doWn j my eye will gliften with joy, as I 
behold thee fhmi my hovering cloud.-— Tell him, Oilian, how his 
father died ; that the battle may grow in his foul, . when the years 
of his- ftrength Ihall rife. — CK-lamin f prepares for me' the robe. 
Her tears fall as Ihe bends overithe loom. A thought comes a- 
crofs her ibul, and her white hand fiipporc? her waving head.— 
Oi-lanun, ^y fears are true ; thy hero lies now on Moruth*s * 
heath ! — Spare then, my love, thy toil. The gray paffing mift 
ihall yield a robe to Curach. . 

We opened the unnb for the chief; andraifed, amidft the voice 
of the bards, the ftones of his i&me. The found reached the ear 
of his Either ; as, bending forward, he liftened for the return of 

his 

t Oi-kmint ** ibft-luadeit virgin.'* • Morutit » great ftream.". 
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bis fan. He thought he vas coming widb. the {<mg of his £ame; 
and he ibxtched his hand to fearch for him> llie mournftzl Soog 
of .the ' tomb ilrtkes. loader npon his earv— ^' And has thj ^tthor 
now no fon, O Curach!" 

' He c&me, greying through darkndl for his way-. Hefbimbled 
on the heath over a hero^ vv&ofe fbul bad been travelUiig thpw^h 
t^ padi of wounds. '^ ^ow.wcak^" be laid vitlh alight" is 
now become the -chief of Stimdi!" 

The -wounded half'taxfed his fae&d orer a brbken. Hueld, that 
hadb^eD&^-antbthebodr oft'dlaskccto hisbreaft. ** iWia dte- 
d^soff ofrSitnikh," he &2d, ".eren^ |fbmo^P-«-I£ thou waflvto^e 
tids ^oxd ^ po^lu^? thoir ibsjSl know it; 'A fodiixL of Hgjif I re-^ 
cdvedxtv'^^ young. No moiufhall Ulaik-forna.hftit.** 

Tbs me^dry-of the paftmlhed,'. like a carrent, ioto j£e ftrfami: 
of SQrgUn's ^ief;. 'Wr t^^ard die tmrftiiig; of: bis- cro<nrded fi^ 
over the!.brother(^ Ii^mo, :diff«&rly beaiaiof big hf^.'- > 

■ We bore the tw& to- dre- grave of Curact(. ' Sorglasr fdt the 
^aoe v&erc he wisAxm-toxefb And: Ulan-^foraa£un^^ bade ns 
»ife, *rith the m^ityr has tomb:.- ** -Send ta my hall," he fmd,^ 
" -tlds a&en. fyeax ; it may fiipport, in. place of inc^ an aged mo- 
liter. Bat no ion, no young i|ioale xtf-inine; is there to behold it. 
Ulan-fi3mo dies likbthe yonngusi^oq doiC'raiisary monntaira, when 
the fyijtit» of Lano bveathe- over the 4e£tt't., I(t mota are tern, by' 
the blaft ; and no tender Ihoot from its trunb fhall'iiirfiQig. ,R^i& 
here my tomb, heroes of Mcpren : iend home my fpear." 

ANDthyfpearihalIbefcht,.feid.the:king;. buLis fhat all khy 
modier Ihall.nceisEe ia pbce. of her fon ! H6vi'- thj^-ode flfttties 
bright in her hall. The fong of the bard is up. He compares 

- -■ ithe 
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*he bright blaze to Ae fame of her fon. Joy trembles in her 
dged foul, and the tear of gladftefs grows upon her cheek. " The 
fame of Ulan-fomo," fhe fays, '* fliall -be a fun to my evening 
fteps. A ftreak of light on the monntain Ihall be the decay of 
my yeara. The young fliall blefs the mother of Ulan-forno." 

She ftops to wipe .Ac tear of joy from her dim fight. The fhield 
emits a fainter found. The colour of ica bofs is ftained : the fac« 
of the aged is pale, with fear. — The gray dog howls widiout. Doe» 
he mourn j or docs he fee the coming of Ulatt-forno ? — ^The aged 
bard goes out to fee. He reiU at the door upon his fpear : his eye 
travels dirough the hbia land of night. He iee& x ridge of cloods 
failing, on the blafl, acrois the £ca. He knows die heroes of hit 
land have fallen. He bids their hall of air to open, and thdr fa- 
thers bend to receive thei&. He fdes Ukn-fomo more before the 
reft, a taller form. A liar dim-twinkles through the dun eagle- 
wing of his creft. Dark-wartdering ftreamft mark Ms broken 
fhield ; like the black ooze of the mountain-rock, which points the 
courfe of the melted fnow. — ^The ck)nd tit'ies its form. The bard 
returns. His face is dark as the meteor at which he looked. Hia 
harp is in his hand; but its voice is mournful .—** Hang it in hs 
place, O bard," the paffing form feems to fay ; " for in Morven 
we have our fame." 

Yes, rider of eddying winds, thou didft receive thy fame in 
Morven. The king himlelf was not^ent in thy praiie, when Sor- 
glan, with the image of Inlorno in his foul, flied over thee the 
tear ; and the bards mixed thy name with the fong of Curach.— 
Often do I ftill remember tliy name, when tfcdn comeft on thy 
ziorthem blaft, to hover above the field of thy fame. Tlie chil- 
O D dren 
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dren admire thy tall form. " A ghoft," they fay, " bends over 
Monith ; the dim path of the fpear is in his fhield and breaft ; and 
we faintly fee, through the mark, the burning ftars." — I hear 
them, and know it is Iforno's chief. I teach the children the fong 
of his fame. They fay that Dargo, at times, is with him.; that the 
winds lift the red meteor that forms his hair, and that the gray 
oak is ftill befide himf. — I rqoice in their vifits to oar hill, where 
no ghoft of the departed molefts them. No; the feuds of other 
years, by the mighty dead, are forgotten. TTie warriors now meec 
in peace, and ride togedier on the tempell*s wing^. No clang 'of 
the fhield, no noift of the ipear, ia heard in their peaceful dwell- 
ing. ■ Side by fide they fit, who once mixed in battle tlieir fteel *i 

There, 

f The poet Aippofes tbe oafc to be ai dtflerence. E'rerjr fiodjr has as inach tight 

eflcntial a neighbour to the Droid id the in this cafe to judge for himfclf as the 

nest world as it was in this. tranflator has, who does all he can to put 

* Ollian, mi feveral occafions, Qie#» (bis in theii power, hjr kytng before 

a liberalitj of fentimeot which docs ho- them the words of the original. 



r to his charaAer. Here be not on- 
ly allows future happinefs to bis ene- 
mies t but, veil judging the little diffe- 
rences of this world of too fmall impor- 
tance to be renewed bcyoad- the grare, 
wifltes for the moft cordial reconcilia- 
tion. Thofe who were at variance here,, 
as he elftwbere exprefles it, •* ftretch 
their arms of mid to the fame ibell in 
Loda." (Poem of Oi-na-morul.) 

Such has been the fate of the Galic 
poetry, that iu ntoQ beautifol paflages 
are generally thofe which hare been moft 
objcAed to. To fupprcfs any of them, 
en this account, would be as cowardly, 
as it would be prefumptuotts to treat the 
prejudices that are againft them with ih- 



Cuurt Dtm filtb gnr ait Ictn fcla 
Gd Mudi nia taniut pin bhsom,. 
Fit cbiurre' gach falicbd air nil 
S» bhril Da (KOd k dh'aon tun. 

Thacodhiil nan Catbaoann Glh 
'S-bd atrli^ihaa ai doinuiD gan ftri',. 
Gun bbcom-fgtiiht gan Itianiiii lainM 
'H M'ouidhlbardadi na csooh-dllaiane. 
Tha Oiochd Locblion ii Ehinn/gnbiMr. 
Aj drdeichd ciiihreaai nan lOfu bhtrd ; 
As nigh cho'p dltnille.ri ftri' 
"S gun Bircu' air Golhann no fri'. 

Tha'B Itait air na blnnai' a thidf 
(Le rnotha gun ghna mar mi fcin). 
'S air raoB lUn rna'bboc le io'aidh. 
On gWcideadh air mbarcachd Oilne; 
— Mar Ignl nun bliaoai' cbaidh ftjcft. 
AirildgagDaich, le'n ciar-dhmch, 
Thaiiflingnabcithidhnibb'iiFhlatlUtilr;: 
Mar tha dhambla Dcafg did eathaibb^ 
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There, LocKUn and Morven meet at the mutual feafl, and liiten 
together to the fong of their bards. Why ihould they any more 
contend, when the blue fields above are fo large, when the deer 
. of the clouds are fo many i Like me, they look back with a fmile 
on the years that are paft, and figh at the memory of the days th^ 
will no more return. They look down on the earth, as they ride 
over it, on their gray-white clouds, and wonder why they con- 
tended. — Yes, heroes of happier climes ! you look back on the 
dream of life, as Oilian does on the battle of Dargo. — It is a tale of 
the years that have fled, on their own dun wings, over Morven. 



O 02 
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Thb argument. 

Dargo, vltofe death is related in tbc preceding poenh being feat xvnj in the- 
night to his place of bttrial, OfBao and Suloicha- reconnoitre the enemy. Some' 
' of' their incantatioiU' aoi fi^cftitioua riRs are mentioned. The attitode of Cn- 
tbon the fon of Dargo is dcfcribed. On hearing the fliield of Fingal they return, 
and OMct! m Aeit *»y with a wounded hero, from whofe ftory Suloieha becomes 
maofa iotaielited in hi« faTeiict.-^Aa afic£Hng incident oceon In paffing by Cu- 
r;wV« tomb.— The CQmmaiid, this day, is giren to Feigns the fon of Fingal. 
Hit defcent ID battle, Ad that of Cathoo, dcfcribed { with their engagement.-— 
Flqgal, comisg t* tbe yftftancc vf bis ibi^ pvt* an etkd to the battle. Cuthen, 
learing the field, dies of h>s wounds. — He is reconciled to Fingal, His people are 
mvited to the fcalt ; and a laltiog peace is concluded, by means of Lugar, whofe 
ftory ii giten.— The poem, is a^dreflcd to the piae that covered the grave of Cu^ 
lach i and the fcene ta the ^me with that of the ptecediog poeov 



THHE Wind of heaven wHftks in the aaols of thy gray branchy 



' L 



tall jnne of Momth i The blaXt bends thy withered top, and 



fUewa thy gray hair, Viks nune, araund. 



• Cu-fimm, or contracted Conn, ** the 
voice of waTest" This-poemiscdnneAed 
with the foregoing i (he title of it in the 
original is generally expreiTed >by tbefe 
veifes : 

Sgenbwhd >Sr Conn laic u Ddrg, 
Alri nam* le tram tbatg ; 
DalkdhlelB-tiu MkH-gua IbttU. 
AiinuQibh'taiiauidiU oa Hot. 



Our ftreagth is fled on 
the 
*< The talc of Cutbon the fon of Cargo,, 
when he rofitcd in his wrath to revenge 
tbe death of lis innocent father, on Fin-^ 
gal'ft heroes." 

Tbe addrefs to the pine p£ Kfontth i» 

natural ;. u alfo tbe poet's paffioa foi af' 

fimilating every objcA to tbe fiate of bi» 

owa miad. bi the abfence of bis be* 

loved! 
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the wings of years : jczne that return not again, from the dark 
wandering of their flight along the ftreams of the deiart. — But 
we were not thus weakj When roared on the heath of Moruth the 
ftrife of battle ; when trembled the wide-fidrced field beneath the 
fteps of the terrible Cuthon.— Doft thou not remember the ftrife 
of Cuthon, gray-haired pine of Moruth F It was in the days of 
thy youth ; ahd thy memory, like the bard's, may have failed. It 
may have failed; but the light of the days that are paft, though 
dim, is pleafant. 

A TALE of the years that will no more return from the dark 
wandering of their tracklefs courie over the heath of the deiart. 

The battle of Dargo was over'j and the heroes repoled diem- 
felves on their fluelds. Beneath thy branches, 6 pine, which thea 
were green, three ftones, children of the fiream, reared on high 
their oozy heads. We bade them tell to future times where we 
laid the mighty Curach. Befide him I leaned that night, on my 
Ihield ; when fleep, like the cloud of Ardven, fpread over my foul 
its mift. But the forms of other times beamed on my mind, as the 
fun on Cona*s winding-ftream, when the Ihadowy hills are dark, 
and mifts are on the head of deer. Curach rofe from the midfl; of a 
cloud before me, fiich as lately he appeared in the field. The fire 
of battle was ftill in his eye ; and a feint meteor, like a fword, 
lighted his path through darknefs. A blafl: lifted his dulky Ihield; 
no finewy arm was below, to grafp its thpng. I knew the ghoft 

of 

loved Malvina, and eierj other human generally recited as a detached piece. 

iiiead, tbii perfoniGcation became necef- But as this feemed to be its ptQper place, 

fary; and the contnft between the pre- it was reftorcd to it, and a fe&tence or 

lent and paft dajTB renders it not difagree- two of the other poem tranipofed to- 

aUc — -The ftorjr of Lugar, or Dan Liu- wards the end of it, 
gitur, towards the end of the poem, is 
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of iny friend. A while he ftalkcd before me, moumfdl; and of^ 
ten the blaft had whirled his limbs together ; bat ftill he fecmcd 
like Curach. 

" Why fleeps Offian?" he faid, as bending over me, on the 
breaft of his blaft, he leaned : " Should the warriMs of Morven 
reft, when danger rolls in'darknefs around- them ?" — ^He took the 
pine of Moruth by the head, and {hook it as he flew. Amide a 
Jhower of ruftling leaves, I awoke from my dream, jrad kindled 
the flame in the vridiered oak. The vranderers from the hoft 
of Cuthon beheld it, and retired. I called for the fcout. He came. 
His fteps had been over Moruth j he had been viewing the hofts of 
the foe. 

Dargo they had fcnt to the greOQ iJle, where his Others rdl *. 
Dark-bending over them fpreads an aged oak. Its waving branches 
are worn by the gray moQy ftones that lift their head in iu ftidde; 
Bards flng there to DargoV praife ; and the forms of his fathers are 
feen above, fbrk-muflng, on their mifty clouds. Thdr red eyea are 
fad, for they behdld the fall of their fon. 

With Suloicha the fcout, I crofe in lilence the ftream of Moruth. 
We hear the voice o£ the fons of Loda, as, diree times, they call 
on the fpirits of their fear. We hear their flurieks going round the 
ftone of their power. 

•* Roll," they faid, " ye vapours of Lano^ that bring death to 

the 

* Tbii iffe is fnppofcd to be tbat of I- l«inbai 6xed upon it for the feat of his 

ena, to which the laft- remaini of the monaftery, towardt the end of the 6A 

Druids, according to bilfaop Pocock, bad centurj. Their butial-placei* ftill Oiewn, 

retired. Its ulcient nanie was Ignit- at a due diftance from the confecrated 

Druinach, or "The ifle of the DrDide." ground allowedforthercpofcofthcirCa- 

Thej vere in poflcfiion of it till St Co- tholic bretbren. 
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-die people ; roll your dark-red columns on the hill of the foe. De* 
fcend, Loda, into their dreams with thy terrors. Ri& before 
them in thy awfiil form. Spread around the flames of thy light- 
mng, and let the thunder of thy course be heard. — ^Roll, vapours 
of Luno, round the foe. Loda, defcend o> their dreams with thy 
teXT(»^ *." ' 

Nor Gleot ftood the gray Cona of other times f , when the chil- 
dren of Loda ipoke. They called j nor did they call in Tain. The 
friends of Dargo heard them, as they palled in their rufUing blaft. 
Enrobed in soeceors diey came,' and ihane,at times, around Dargo's 
Son. Often had the flrangers fled with fear from the fign, like die roe 
from the hill of heath, when it waves its crackling flames befcffe 
'^. Boundini; Ihe flies to the fecret vale of her wood, cor waits 
Sat to look behind. So, often 6ed the crusty from the danger of 
the race of Dargo. But no danger ^d the kmg of Morren dread, 
though £bme of hia heroes were half afraid. 

We faw, as we viewed the foe, thcfon of Dargo by himfelf re- 
tired. Now, thoughtful, -on his gteaming ^ar he bends. Now he 

Jhakes 

• The Scmdmavlatis ufcd incantations '' ^ '• ^"f**''' , , 

fo taneh, that, in later tunes, crery iCTap ^^^ fndharc drich 

of their learning and of Runic poetry was am chmth eitti' j 

fuppofed to contain fomc powerful ma- Tonm ftlcibBte 

gical charm.— This pa&gs is ia a dife- '^ "^"^ ^i^" «■ ^ ^''^■ 

rent meafure from the reft oi the poem. ^^ ^^ ^^^^,, 

The numbers have ia them a fort of wild- . -s bn.ir »n cid J 

nefs artd ferocity highly adapted lo the A cBmrti L.d<k »» Wr-threadi. 

fukjia and accafion of ibem. t "^^ poet here means the Druid*, k 

AcbMuLiBDi! ' would aippearfrom the foHowing linea, 

Vimbtrill^ that they had> the an of hiodling lome 

AirdhiiliM&U, fnlphwcous matter, in orAee to flsibe 

„' , jj , ttrrw into their enemies by that ptieno- 

t»«l.d.rf,(,r™igl., "»"»"■ SaUifitryifthiDrmdi,^.n- 
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Ihakes his ann, and tofles on earth his heavy fpear. Quirering it 
ftands. Its ftuds tremble in moon-beams that gUtter through 
oaken trees. We faw the thoughts of battle and of grief fbake, by 
turns, his ibul. The ghoft of his feUier came. On a dark cloud 
that obfcured the moon, he thoughtful leaned. He ^qppeared like 
the gray-mufing fiia of a rock, when his ihoughtt arc of other 
worlds *. His red hair Ib'eama on winds ; and his figha are heard, 
like the voice of the breeze in Lego's reedy banks, when the 
ghc^ of the dead wander there in mournful mifts, without their 
fame. 

Ths fliidd of Fingal founds. The hilla with all thnr rodcs re- 
ply^ The roes hear it, and flart from their mofly bed. The ibwis 
hear it, and fhake, in the defart-trce, their Butterii^ wing. Tha 
wolf, wanderer of night, hatL heard it, a» he made for the flaugh- 
ttred fietd, in hopes of (vey. Sadly growling, he returns to his 
den ; his hungry eye is red.— Shun his path, ye children of the 
deer. 

"We dire<5led our fteps to the king. Suloicha looked if the gray 
ftars had retired in the eaft. His foot ftumbled ; it was on one of 
Dargo*8 chiefs. At the fide of a gray rock he leaned. Half a 
fhield is the pillow on which refts his head ; over it wanders in 
blood his hair. — ^Why, he faid, do thy wandering fteps difturb the 
warrior's repofc, when he can no longer lift the fpear ? Why didft 
thou banilh, like a btaft of the defart, my dream ; for I had feen 
the lovely Roicana ? My foul nught have fled with the beam of my 
love i why didft thou call it back from its flight ? 

P p Wh.it 

* By tbis is meant either a contemplative Caldee oi Druid. 
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What was that beam of thylove, Rofcana? replied Suloicha*. 
Was fhc fair as the down of the mountain ; were her eyes like ftars 
that fparfcle through the thin fhower j was her voice lite the harp 
of UUin; were her fteps like the wave of the breeze, when it foft- 
ly pours on the fcarce-bending grafs j and her form like the moon 
failing in filencefrom cloud to cloud, in the calm of night? Didft 
thou find her, like the fwan, borne on the breaft of the wave j 
loveJy, though lonely, in her grief ? — Yes,, thou didft ; and that , 
Rofcana was mine. Stranger, what haft thou done with my 
love.?— 

" On the bolbm of the wave I found the fair. . In her ikifF (he 
had been failing to the cave of her ifle. There, £he faid, a chief 
of Morven was to meet her. But he did not come. I folicited her 
love, and invited her to I-una's plain. For three moons fhe bade, 
me wait. Suloicha, ihe faid, perhaps may come. Fafter than the 
laft moon £he pined away. Before its light was quite gone, fhe 
failed. Like the green pine of I-una, which withered iu its youtS,. 
flie failed : its branches, by the blaft, are left bare, and the chil- 
dren of mufic forsake its boughs.-^-On the fhore of the ifle, I raifed 
the tomb of the fair. Two gray ftones are there half-funk in 
earth. A yew fpreads its dark branches nigh: a murmuring^ 
fount breaks from the ivy rock above, and bathes the foot of the 
mournful tree. There fleeps tie lovely Rofcana. There the ma- 
riiur, when he moors his veflel in the ftormy night, beholds her 
fair ghoft, enrobed in the whiteft o£ the mountain-mift. * Thy^ 
form,' he fays, * is lovely, O Rofcana i fairer than my fails is the 
cloud of thy robe.' — Such have I ften her now in my dreamj why 

was. 

* Sukicbaf " one that fees well at nigbt;" JUfcaita, " fair conntenaAce^'* 
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was not my foul allowed to fly with the lovely beam of light? Come 
back to my dreams, O Rofcana ; thou arc a beam of light, yrhen 
all is dark around !" 

Chief of I-una, thou haft raifcd the tomb of my love ! If no 
herb of the mountain can heal thy wounds, thy gray ftone and 
thy fame fhall rife on Morven. — Rofcana! haft diou pined forme? 
Young tree of Moi-ura, are all thy green branches withered ?^ 
The wars of Fingal called me ; I fent the fcout j but neither his 
ikifF nor he have fince been feen. In the morning, m,y firft look 
was on the deep ; and in the evening the laft caft of my eye was 
on the main. Through -night, my head leaned over the rock ; but 
I beheld Rofcana only in my dream. Chief of I-una !' — ^but thy 
voice has failed. Thy face, amidft moon-beams, is pale: thy eyes 
are flames that are dead. Friend of my Roicana 1 thy tomb Ihall 
rife. . ■ 

iiKE the fall of a lofty oak in the calm gathering of night, when 
the woods. and rocks fhake with the Ibitnd, the fhield of the king 
agdn is heard. It calls his people together. We bend on our 
fpears With the fteps of ipeed ; our way is by the tomb of Cu- 
rach. — ^Who mourns in £lence on its green turf ? he heeds not ei- 
ther the Ihield of the king, or the gray dawn of the miMniRg. It 
is Coflagalla. He miflled his mafter at home. - His ears are up, up- 
on his rock : he fnuffi the wind in all its points : he turns to every 
breeze that fhakes the tufted grafs ; but his mafter is not there. No 
ruftling leaf, no fparrow's wing in the wood, ftirs unobfcrved by 
Coflagalla. But Curach is not come. He foeks his fteps in the 
battle. He finds his hand on the edge of the ftream : the foam a-? 
round it is ft^ed with blood. Mournful he bears it with him, 
■ P p 2 and 
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and his ftream of tears defceod. He light^ as he walks aloii;^, on 
Curach's grave. On his breaft, above it, the whitt-footed dog is 
ftretched. Under his neck lies the arm. — I fee faim as I pafe : "the 
tear is in my eye : I diink (rf tht white-bf eafttfd dc»g and Ofcar *. — 
A moment I lean cm the head of my fpear : the crowdii^ of grirf 
hath fwelled my foul. But I muft not forget the batt^ I ftep a- 
fide to bring the mourner with me ; but he will not ConK. Three 
times his howl is heard ; his foul in the cry b gone. Ah! thou arc 
cold as the clay of earth j no breath is in Goilagalla. Why this 
dimnefs of my ^ht ? iMy foul of battle fails. But thk fiiield again 
xwakes it. His herces are galiiered around the idag. 

Like the many rays of the fun glittd'ing through tlie watery 
cloud, when the hnnter fears the ^rm^ ib, thick rife before Gom- 
hal*s £m liie gleaming ipears of IVlorveti and Inntsfail. Onach is 
low. A thoufand heroes look in filence on Fingal. Who fhall 
have the baittle F — T&gv» fimdi behind : no deki of fuch &n>e had 
yet been htt. In his hand hfc holds hi& fpear : ^thowt tlionght he 
teai-sscwsy the rough beard t}fhs ihaft; the touo-k of its feife in 
■w&r. His tMVJ^ bests whti hope. Battles fweli in Ms foul : th& 
blood glows in all his veins. Histyes are two ftaxs in watery miflv 

when 

• Alluding to At deatl of Ofcar, and c& ?*«*.«* ^fer«*f.f*»fr, 

thecricf orBrsBoa that occa&Hi ( a fcene '^'^ ^*"'«^ ■"**/ '^'f, 

_"__.. , . _ I- r.1^ — Ach i»diiii!e«nni • pblofciii, 

fo affeamg. that few paffagaofOffian Ap«^di.ri».'— d-omhOfaif. 
are ofnner repeated Aan that wbicb de- 



fcribw it in thefebeMt^uII^-tcRder libttt " DootttMmui torn «» thi&ui, 

wbicli I may be panloned for -giTing in *«" ^'^'^^ ""> '■"- ^^^' 

the onginal, as the traafiation is already ^^^ .J^^ . ^^^^ „„ ^j,,^^ 

fowcH known. _ Oid'ffiiiBrfluftleMhnheiiibh 

— Cfandankh ud Dime in Oo^i^, Our noldbc fcoU bh'ino ua-chJiabfat 

8 |*di >oa Bddi ri bnlrfdi dinii^ I ACh creidliedocbiilbbDeditr, 

On chuineidb Aibair ■ mhtc fein. Air* tMo'dttht It ftuHiui,' Ac. 
Scb>^iiilndb«Uif*itudrei TiHotA, 8; I. 
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when the night ia Cleat, and die winds are retii^d to the attmt. 
OT«rberoes^at ftand between, ihcj •anr die mild fade of Fin- 
gal. 

Where, iaid the ii^g, is tfse yotmg eagJe that roflied fi> late, 
with ruffling triftgs, throw^ the padis -of danger f No light ftaff 
in a boy's haad -was thy fpear, my ibfl^ it was no thiftle's down 
with which it ilrewed the fidd, I fee its beamy {baft marked 
with the fears of battle. — This day, be thou firft in danger and in 
fame. Near thee, on his rock, flwJl be the fteps of thy father ; be 
Rke the eagle a.moag The £}wls of die heath, ftroiig-wiaged foa of 
Morrcn. — Bid t^ augfatf bovr before thee, but bond ^ the wouoda 
of the feeble. The hmt of heroes grows, a* fall before them the 
proud ia aims. But ^ the blood of a low-lud £» is on their 
^fo-, bards give tliar aame na room in the £iag, and heroes tura 
away on their gray clouds when dieir gholU appear ia the courie 
tf£ wuekIs. VapiB, fpare t3^e low ; but when the mtight^-oppole, be 
thy arm like a grote oa jire. My voice oa the heath fliall be a 
breeze; itihall rai& (Hi h^h'dw flame. 

Ia ks the^darlo-roUiog of a tompefl. When it flu&es die deep "with 
all its iHes, and heaves the whice-headed billows, like motintahis of 
&0W, t^pon die &ore tjf codks; ib Cuthon widi Jus hoft came on. 
The aged iiunter hears the fband, as hie rifes in the woody vale^ 
fromthe^iotofaTodk, MiTheinoflylKdwhereflq)t theroe. He 
turns about hi& ear, ^ It xoay'be dw deqi murmnr-of dndader, 
rolling ^long the diftant heath ; but I fee not the lightning, in its 
courie, appear. — It is,** then he faith, " the tempeft of ocean : I will 
afcend the rock and behold its terrors."— 'He climbs the gray rock ; 
but the face of the blue fea is calm : the fun lifts half his iace above 

the 
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the eaftern hill ; his beams glitter, dirough the warm fliower, on 
the gray beard of the hunter, as he leans forward on his fpear, 
liftening to the growing din. — He fees the hoft of Cuthon. " Shall 
I not rufli," he fays to his foul, " to the aid of Morven ?"— Tliou 
needeft not, fighter of the wars that are paft : thou mayeft wait on 
riiy rock till the ftrife is over ; for the ^rarriors of the king arema" 
ny, going down in their terrible joy. — See ! Fergus moves witli 
- kindled wrath before them, tall as a ghoft Of the defart, when he 
comes {baking the waving heath with his fleps. . He catches the 
green groves, as he paHes, in his hands, and overturns them in his 
fport, as the whiAling boy lops, with his playful ftaff, the flowers. 
In his head is the voice of thunder; his eye is the place" of the 
lightning, and meteors form his waving hair. The nations lee it, 
and tremble. — So moves Fergus. A troubled cloud behind him 
move his heroes. 

The battle joins. Monith ihakes. The found offiiields, the 
cralK of fpeara, and the voice of bards, afcend. Whales tremble 
on their waves. Roes bound to^v^rds tKe defart. Fowls, on their 
ruftling wings, fly over their mountains ; or, trembling, fall with 
fear*. The white-handed daughters of the bow are afleep on 
their mountain of groves : they hear their noife, as daey pafs thro* 
pines over their booth: their dreams of danger rile; they draw 
their vdl over their head, aiid tremble for heroes. — Nor is your 
trembling without caufe, whit^handed huntrefles ' of Moruth j 

many 

* Tbe Galic reader will wilh to fee AnaianoilteaoUfiuM. 

thefe lines in th«ir native terror. ^'"'" '"^ ^"^ "" '^"""iJh «J' 



uitaiilh AuuJfMrb, 



Gai m ghuDtudh faan fiM; 
'S Mnliilh tihioo.fhof ladi ma co 
Ann* ni fpnran h crith-oiUie. 
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many of your heroes are low, and Ihall no more puriue the deer. — 
Many rilU wander red on Moruth's heath : many a tall tree 
ftrews all its branches there. Heroes lie, like groves overturned by 
the lightning : thar green branches Ihake their fickly he^s in all 
the winds. 

Two eagles rufh from oppofite rocks, and fight on the dark pil- 
lar (^ a cloud between. The blall toiles them from fide to fide, 
and the milling of their wings is heard afar by quaking birds. 
Thefe eagles are Fergus and Cuthon, in the midft of their ftrifc of 
fteel. Long and terrible is the combat of the chiefs ; but neither 
thlK nor that^prevails: A fon of Loda lifts, at length, his Q>ear 
between. ** Why flicaildnot," he fays, "the hawk of heaven &aft 
on the fon of the king f "— Die thou, but not for die hawk, faid 
Fergus, as quick he lifts, above him his blading fteel. His head, 
fixed in the helmet, falls muttering to the earth, and marking, in 
its way, his own blue Ihield. The body ftill had ftood j propped by 
the pitched fpear. 

FlNGAL beheld the danger of his ion, and half he drew his 
fwOTd. But ftill he ftands in his place. " Why fhould I deprive 
the young hero of his feme; why fliould I make the mother of 
Fergus fad on her cloud ? — tio ; beam of my early love, let not thy 
face be dark ; our fon fliall yet prevail." 

A GHOST of other times is ridii^ by, on his wind- He fees 
with wonder the terrible ftrife of the warriors. *' They referable," 
he fays, " die heroes that have been *." He alights from the car 
of winds. He defcends with all his clouds, and ftands on the heath 

to 

* That predikSion in favour of former times, to common- with old men in Uti* 
UfC} is here very natuTally afcribed hj the poet to a being of another (late. 
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to gaze oa tie ftrife of heroes. The ^oft> with lik mift, hides 
hb Gin. filom the kmg ; nor did many of the people fee their 
chicE. 

FiNGAi. trembled for lias hero. He ru&ed in all his tenora 
from his place ; like the boar of Gormul, when, wandering on the 
heath for food, he fees the ftqa of the kumcr towards the place of 
bai joung. The rocks hear his vcdce^ and fliake with all their 
branchy tree»,— So ibook the voice of Finga) the rocka of Mcoruth ; 
and his bard poured before hi^, hk& the roar of a red mountain- 
ftream, the rong.— Morven kindled, like the decayii^ fire, on th£ 
heath of IfCara, trhesL the ipear of the hunter ftira it, and aU the 
wiada areaw^^. It ipreads its danjia fix>m hiU to hill : its co- 
lumns of dark-cnrling ibxoke, With aU their thundering noiie, 
afoeod. Ghofts fport tot its clouds^ and paTs through the darkne& 
of its flame;. The roe heais its found at a diflance. She thinks of 
her fon in his moOy bed. The big tear trickles £rc»n her eye. She 
flies to look for his fafety. 

Taa p£(xplc c^Cuthoa fled, or felL We purfoed them over the 
£lr?am' of Moruth. Cuthon himfelf ftood, wounded, in his place, 
likca rock inhich the iea hath> half-coniumed below. The mariner> 
as he paSeSj fi»rs Its fall, though ftill it fewas to defy the ftca-ni.— > 
He faw the coming of the Idng, and grafpcd witii joy his ipear. 
But Fingal faw his blood, and would not lift the fword. SuUen, 
after his people, he retired. His ftcp* are flow through Moruth. 
Tlie farfheft bank is ftecp. Its face he thrice attempts to climb ; 
but thrice in the attempt he fails. He clings by a withered thiftle j 
but it yields. — Backward in the ftream the mighty falls ! — Moruth 
founds along its winding courie, like the fall of rocks with th&t 

Ihaggy 
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Ihaggy woods, irhta the thuiiikt folk ibovi tjiem in ctoiids, juid 
the valleys, with all their herds, are trembling. 

Vft flew on dur (peas to affift the chief: bnt Ki« fade Was pale, 
'and the darkneft d^death was gathering about hifli, a dight with- 
out moon or ftarsJ 

AwD art thou faHen, laid Fingal with a figh, art thou fallen, who 
haft this day been fo mighty ?— How fleeting is the Irfe of the wan* 
rior !— *In Ae morning he goes forth to ftrew the plain ; but his 
firieods recrfve him a clay-cold corfe at night !— His aged mother 
»nd fpouJe of loVe pf epMe the feaft, Kroond flifr bftiiing oak. At 
times, they yften for bis teuffn. The tread of ftet is In difir ear ; 
ihe pale moon points wot the crowd. " lit tomes!" they fay, ai 
■with joy they rufli forth;— They meet Ki bier !— The lift Of the 
warrior is a wintery day ; )Wt, dark : it» llreaks of light on the 
feath are few.— Fergus, bid the fKends of Cnthon take hi*, fed 
them alfo, dii« night, partake of the feaft of Rngal ; Ae deer of 
their own hills are diftam. 

CuTHOit heard the king, and peached kia hand ; whik a few 
words trembled on his lips. " Fergus, take thou that fliield ; Fin- 
gal,' king of heroes, be diine the rod *, My foiil mounts bn the 
meteoi'''s wingf tn the abode of d>e bftve and good. With tny 

<i, q ■ fedi«» 

* The Dtilida, inil tooft .dtber pfe- cer«intyytlioiigbttiff6ritnaiaApFolMble 

tenders to fuperoatonl power, aie &id from the i^xme is the original ; 
to hare vorn a white rod, called 5Jii/dn Gahlifi Pbnr'au mof^i 

dmracM, I. e. O, DrUtd's r^ of «g« ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ Druids,?. 10. 
tMHd. The virtMCs afcribed to thw wea- ^ ^^ m'„,m.- sir ritlmo ■ wUU 

pon wete To great, tbat we majr fappofe cn iamda fil nam fluh. 

it would not be forgot in a day of battl«. That fouls on their departure from tfie 

Bat whether it is this precious wzad, or body take their flight to the other worrdl 

)iM (pear, that Ciftbon is here reGgnhig in fuc& rehicles, is an opinion wbibb 

to Finga), cvmot be determined with StXM prevails, in. fome meafars, among 
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:&then let my body be placed : let our reft be together in the green 
ifle." 

We move to the feaft along the heath. We difcover through 
,the trees, the fteps of age. It was the f«ble hunter on the rock ; 
he who trembled for Morven*s heroes. Thrice had he tried to 
tols the {pear on which he leaned, and thrice his lighs arofe. He 
.felt the trembling of age on his hand, and faw his locks white 
with the fnow of years, as with them he wiped away the tear 
that dimmed his fight. — But when the danger of Morven grew, 
his youth returned, and all the thoughts of feeble age w:ere ibigot. 
He ran to aid them frcHn his rock.. He faw, when he came near, 
the ftrife was over ; and returned again, low-l^ununiag the fong, 
to his wood. The robe of other years, we faw, had iailed. His 
wprn-out fhield and gtay beard, fuf^ly alodg the breail its want. 
Behind, it is alfo torn ; but the fkin of a boar conceal^ the rent. 
— " Bring,'* faid the kii^, " to the needy this robe ; and bid him 
come with our people to the feaft." — ^'' The garment," he replied, 
'* the gift of, the king, I take ; but cannot wait, this day, for his 
feaft." 

FiNGAL knew die voice of Lugar; he knew the gray dog of his 
friend. He went with his wonted joy to meet him j but bade his 
people ftand away, that the aged might not blufli. — Chief of Moi- 
allin, he faid, where fo long haft thou been ? I rejoice to fee the 
friend of my youdi. A hundred f^r cows, with all their calves, 
thou gaveft me then on Drimcola's heath. Twenty hdrfes alfo 

were 

t^e Tulgar Highlanders, who genexally Druidical* notion, with feveral others, 

jKlieve that certain meteors, to which owes its long continuance to the frequent 

ii^fj give the name of Dr'eug, portend repetition of Oflian's poems. 
the death of eminent perfons. This * The 
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were thy gift, the children of the rein ; and five ihips, iafe riders- ' 
of the iea, with all their fails and nodding mafb. The like bckm, 
Lugar, Ihall now be thme. ■ No generous deed ihall ever'Jbe for- 
got by Fingal. 

I AM not Lugaff the ^ed replies : I had rather die without a 
friend to lay me in the narrow houib, than take the bounty, due 
only to him, in lus {lead *. 

— " To thee it is due ; and jthmefhall be the^ft. But firft thou 
flialt, for feven days, prolong in" Seliua the feaft. Seven heroes 
fhall then guide thee home. Hiey will remain in Moi-aUip . t.o 
fmooth the road before thy aged feet ; co ward off evtfy rougher 
blaft that might tofi thy gray hairsv" 

Fingal led the aged by the hand. We pur&ed our way with 
the people of Ciithon, to the feaft. A gray llone met us on the 
heath i and the words of peace were heard from Lugar. 

Q^ q I " Whx 

* The attachment of Li^ar to his it, is generally added tok. 
Jriends wag great, when it made him " Mile bemmchd dhuit gwh re, 

forget all the fceWenefa of agcj and rufti . offian.fh«lidhi»>nMglpif, .., ... 

. , ' , , . , , , Arfon ion Tnoil to miiih bitgh 

do»n, with tie ardour of > youthful ■ s,i,..M,^,rirtJ.™r u.»." 

warrior, to battle. But his modefty un- TliemodeftllijiiiefsotLogarilftillliighly 

derbis reverfc of fortune, and the fpirit eharaaerirtical of the generality of hia 

with which he bote hii poverty, are more c„,„„^„e„, „ho wear the bell face in 

lltilting feature, in his charafler. The ,^j ^^^ ,„j„ ,|„ j,uing load of op- 

generinty and delicacy with which he ii ^^^jj^^ ,„j ,^j pinching ,;g„uri of po- 

treated by Fingal are no lefs remarkable. ^^^^^_ y^^^^ ,|,j g^.^a induftry they 

Dan Liugbau-t or"the fong of Lugar>' ^^^„i froai all about them howfmall 

beginning with a HanJfut of metti it in Ibt barrel, giving 

t, g.., docb.ah Pi™, do ikigh L.'!. cheerfully away, (o «he «ry laft, a (hare 

is ftm'XIrSran";d;i,m of an. .f it. l^ 'b- »"« •■«» f«1"« 

.cienr Galic poetryi and i. fofire tomee. Inllance. of nob«d|;'. lncw«g tba he 

with the appTbaL of rite bearer., that ««* «l .n th. cnuf. was fpent, t.ll the 

atentenc. to that purp.fe. fuppofed to lamp •« "'«. '<>' -»"■>' » 'm^J- «»' 

have been firft fpoke by fome Coldee, or quite eaturguiOied. ^ 

fcnoftherocl, towhomOffianiepeate* - 
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* Why," he £ud, ** fhoiM they who go together eo die ftaft meet 
in btttde any more? Why Ihould the voice of ftri& b^ ivard »• 
mong the race of tho& who reaped die fidd together, in i^e yeari 
diat are long fincc paft j among the race of thoie who now ride, 
hand in hand, upon their clouds ; never iad but when diey fee 
the war of th«r fom. Ra^tbiB gray ftone, the daughter of the rock, 
on the heath of Moruth. The chUdrea of the years tn came ihall 
mark it. They wUl aik die aged warrior what it means. * Lead 
me,* he wiU' iay, ' to the place.'*-- Widi Ihort, equal fteps, they 
walk befide him. T^e blunt, ipear {upports his hand; and his 
gray dog,, bhnd with years, atMnds his Heps. The evening is 
calm. The long of birds is in the woods ; the vmce of hinds la 
on die hill ; but die aged hears diem not. The fun is bright as 
it goes dowft. He half-fces the patting beam : iu rays we glit- 
tering in his few gray hairs. In two white, parted locks, like 
mine, they hang before him, as he lowly ftoops, and wave around 
the blimted (pear. — ^He hath reached the place ; he hath felt, with 
joy, the ftone. * It is,* be cries, * tkp ftone of Moruth . — Here,* 
leaning to it hit weary back, he adds, * here your fathers met in 
peace : they laid their hands together to rear this gray ftone. For- 
get not, children, die peace of your fathers ; remember it when 
you behold the ftone of Moruth *' — Speak, O ftone, to the years 

that 

* The eaftom of <etting up fuch pi]< which the oM Ethiopians afni Anht held 
lart to ratify ftgncineiHs and lo comme- >n fucb veneration, had probably thQ 
tnorat* their, ftemt to have gencnlljp fame origin. The erccffive regard paid 
prerailed among ancient nstioas. We to thefe obje£l*t and the cuftom of call- 
find frequent tnftancea of it in Scriplura: ing t^cn to witneis tbtir moft folema 
(fee Gen. 31.51. and Jofli. 14. i6.> The proteftationB, led men by degrees to think 
■■f^ai, Fauni, Termini, all the Metcu- there refided iu them fome divinity. The 
rial heaps and pillars among tho ancient ' little heapft or mounts called SC-dfniini 

.. Greeks and Romans^ and tfaofe pillars or bilit ^ptattt ^ frequent in the High. 

lands. 
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thnt want^ beyond the Am, and jhall ikot for ages come forward 
CO hear its mommg^ voice : tell them, and the chikh-ea who ihall 
behold them, that here we bade the battle ceafe. — ^Let the mofi 
of years coyer thee, thou fign of peace 00 Moruth j let die ghoftt 
of the dead defend chee. Let no unfriendly hand ; no ftonny 
blaft, while Moruth's heath ihall lafl, or that dark ftream ihidl 
run, come nigh the* !" 

The night was fpent in the feaft. With morning the people of 
Cnthon retired. The bards raifed die monrniiil fbag to their chief; 
nor were the harps of Morven iilent. 

CuTHON ! thy arm was mighty, and thy fi«il of battle greac 
Often have I feen diee hover,- a dark cloud firofn ocean*s miA, a* 
bove the field of thy fame. But now I fee thee not ; though at 
times I hear thy blaft in the gray hair of Mornth's pine. I hea* 
thee, when I fit beneath it, as now, in the gathering of the 
evening Ihades, and liften to the murmmr of the pai&ig ftream.— 
Sweet is thy nightly fong, O ftream ; fweet is thy hum in the 
wandering of thy conrfe. 

But it is late, and the bard will retire from the ftorm of night ; 
f(»- the rufUing vnng of the heath-cock, lifting on his molly bed, 
is heard. Is not that his voice, bidding his mate to hafle her 
home ? — Mate of mine ! EviralUn I the time luich been when thus 
1 cried, from my booth, to thee. Now I cry; but there is no 
friend to anfwer, fave the mimic rock, and the voice of the hollow 
ftream. Fingal is with hia fathers. Ofcar is no more. Evirallin 

is 
b&da, are ftiU a^proacked vub awe, and Cant ) and piohMj contributed much to 
fuppoied^to-beinbabttedby^Aiii. — ^The; vaintain among them peace and good 
vere generally fituitcd on the bounda- neighbourhood. 
dta between dtSctent clans and poflef- t '* 
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is in her cloud ; and the voice of Malvtna is filem *. Mj fa.'- 
thers, when ihall OiTian be with youf My friends, when fhall the 
the bard join you ? When fliall the fhort days, the long nights of 
my many-coloured life be over ? My friends are gone : their me- 
mory, like the ftones of their tomb, is half iunk ; and the place of 
their abode is defotate. 

But fuch changes are not the lot of the bard alone.. Lugar! 
thou haft had thy ifaare. I hare feen the heroes feaft in thy hall_ 
Thy Ughts of wax were many j and plentiful was thy fe^ of fhells. 
Though a cold, fhapelefs ruin now, thy palace was then the a.- 
bode of a king f . — Such have I feen the dwelling of Lugar. But 
as the warm fealbn, in the rolling of years, is changed; Lugar 
wandering,, with his ipouie, in want again was feen. — I pa0ed 
through Moi-allm*6 vale J :. but the houfe of Lugar was «npty.' 

The 

* Id ibi following poem Malvina is a- jeds are denoted bjr harOi founds, in 

fpcakcr; fo that k feemi to have been which the confonants greatly predomi- 

compofed before this. natc j whilft foft and tender objcA$ and 

palfions are expreOed bj wocds which 

t The whole contraft of thispaffage is ^^ f^„^ ,„^,^gy ,„ ^^„ ;„ ^^^^^ .^^ 

beautiful; but the two lines of which ibis ^^ich conGft, for the greateft par^ of 

fentcnce ii a tranflation ate CKcedingly ^^g,,. Hence, io-the hand of a ftilful 

ftriking, as the oppofition is fo quick, and p^^^ ^^^^ ^^^^^ „^;^j perpetually with 

a group of intcrefting images are ftrongly ^j,^ f^^jca of difcourfe, and aOumes the 

paintc* m them,, with only a Gngle tone of whatever j.affion be is at the time 

toncb. infpiud with> Any peifofiacquaioted with 

Ced th. e 'a dii.gh nt itbhiA flituir, the Gallc, Will fee the juftnefa of this re- 

Btu emir lb' ■roiRighl' , " , , ,.„. r ■ 

mark, from the different fpecrmens in" 

\ Perhaps there was- never any^ Ian- ferted in the courfc of tbefe notes. It \% 

guage better adapted for poetry than the generally fo obvioas, that a ftranger to 

Galic, as almoft all its words are not only the language may obferve it, notwiih— 

energetical, and dcfcriptiTe of the objcfls Handing the number of quielcent confo- 

they reprctent, but are alfo, fortbemoft nants which opprcfs tbeGalic. In p> 2441 

part, an •cho to theCenfe. Harfii-ob- for inftance, the " hoarfe-roariog of » 

■Visa 
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The Hd of the roe fed on its green top where inward it fell, in 
the hall of heVoes. The owl, in lias window, covered her head 
with the ivy-branch j and the fwallow fluttered around her, THs 
deer cool their fides in the ftream before his door ; and feem as if 
they were mufing on his lot. — Sons of the mountain, have you. 
feen Lugar? Ah ! you arc glad, for his fliafts will no more di- 
fturb you. — But yourfelves, Uke him, fliall one day fail. Your 
companions will look 'for you in the vale which you ufed to 
haunt. Your fons will fliake their heads, for they know not where 
to find you. 

Various, O liic, like the feafbns of the year, are thy changes ! 
Once, I fmiled in the fummer of youtii ; and laughed, like thee, tall 
pihe, at the winter's dorm. My leaf like thine, I faid, ihall always 
be ^een, and my, branches in age fliall flourifli. But now my 
withered arms are bared of all their leaves; and my gray hair, Uke 
thine own, is the fport of winds, and trembles in every blaft. . 

Tall 



wave on a rock" is defcribed bj worda 
whioh prefent the letter r in atmoft tj^ij 
fyllable: 

hltifg Axmigc cnnMh i gitfaicb. 
And a fimilar idea is .exprefled much in 
thcXamc manner in p. 247: 

Cin mag) le (laimi toirt nuihn 
Air camig chnuidh meidban-baruh. 
On the contrary, any pcrfon who toms 
his eye to the fpecimens in p. 145 and 
202, where the poet is under the influ- 
ence of fome of the fofter feelings, will 
fidd the moil predominant founds to be 
«, Mt aei, eo, eoi, and the like.-— The ori- 
ginal of the paiTagc which gave rife to 



this note, is added as a further illuftra- 
■tion of the remark. Grief is the predo- 
minant pa£ion in it( and at, fu, va, uai, 
&c. are the predominant founds. 

A' fiahbd gldDDia ih Moi-aluia 
f hauai HI fhiricb ti^ Linghiir, 
MiaDcin lu b Orb' air i dbmim mine, 
'St foaine Cnte 't an fbardaich aubbda. 
Ni ulnniig btia ian na h n'ehe, 
'S dghcana a' coir doibhr' alt aghiidh. 
An gaothan ga chuartach ; '• iw dai^aigbcin 
Beul a ihighc 's an t fruib, fui roitwircin. 

A /Uio^ nan llcibhtc, 'm fio Cbb Lingbar 1 
Acb '« cubbaidh gar ait Icibb nacb bco e. 
Acb fallnichidh Gbbft marcilin, 
'S biaidh u daimfaich aon lalhi gar feonlichi, 
Crathiidb irclann an dnn Icfmilani 
Chs'n litbnc dhoibb glciiui ar co'niLrdh ! 
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Tau pine of Morath, \k have once feen better daya; but 
the^ hare fled, on thor datUjSiau iring, orer the heath to the 
dc&rt. 
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The fall of T UR A: 

A P O £ M «. 

thb argument. 

FiHCAL, on kis return from an ezcurfion which he bad made to the Roman proTineet 
it received hy the congntulttery fong of the rirgin* in hn palac« of Tun. Whilt 
tb«f an It the feaft, a hati, arrivei to inticat the aid of Fin^ in behilf of Ci» 
va-dona, whofe &otj U told. In the morning a pait let out on thi; expedition, 
while the reft pbrfue itiC chafe, having only the wcmen thi ctllldreti it home^ 
with Can to attend tfaim bard by* it «afe of nnj olatm or daAgct. - Unfortunate* 
\j the houfe took fire, while they were alleep ; and all that were in it periflied. 
This lofs is defcribcd, and ^thctically latnented, hf OfEaili and by Molina, to 
whon tU ^etk ii addKflM U ibt besiauiag, aod /mkb bttn k fott ia the cdA 
of it. 



"YTT ho comes, pouring kis voice on the night? Art thou a 

• ' ghoft that haft not received thy fame ? Is thy wandering 
ttill on the vapour of the fennj mift; and dol^ thou come yrith thy 
complaint to Oifian's ear? — Pour thy voice, then, fon of night! 
my ear, within its gray lock, leans forward to thy tale. Pour thy 
voice, ghoft of nightl . that the bard may know thy name. 

' R r ' , The 

* This poem is known by the names cline of the barcTs ^mily and friends.-— 
of Lo/ga Taura, and Laoidb Ghara'j nam The latter part of the poem is generally 
t4n, " The burning of Tuta," « *' The rtpeitted a» il Aparate plecej by tbt fltle 
elegy on Gara and the mMdtOf Mor««n." of Oj/krtif ta»l tem f iMH, "ThflaBMtu 
The unfortunate aceidtAt wbiob it rc^- of ^ffiatl ivt bfe ffieadtt" 

<ords, partly accounts for the fuddea de- * Mai- 
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The found comes, growing on the wing of the rolling breeze. 
It conies^ like the figh of the mountain-iftream that falls, between 
trees, from the height of rocks. It ri/es from itg 5ark bed, at 
times, through the mift of foam, and reaches by halves the ear of 
the hunter. ." Lora!" liftening, from bis booth Jie fays, " the 
■voice of thy weary ftream is fweet ; I love the murmur of thy 
fteps through the rocky vale, though it often foretels the florm.!* 

Yes, hunter of Toes, the evening voice of Lora is fweet; but 
fweeter far 19 that iij Oijiaji's ear. It is loft as the found of depart- 
ed bards in the gale of the reed. It is ^oft and mournful, as the 
lofag of Malvina When ihe fees thfc ghoft of Ofcar : the evening is 
calm,,a^ the brfeze.fqarce waves the down of the lonely thiftle. 
.—It is fhe ; it is the love of my Ofcar ; Malvina, londy bird *. 
She comes, like the ipopn on her Solitary mountains, when her 
ft^ ini clouds are iZow, and her face through thin miil is pale. 
She comes, fair light, to mourn for her fifters' fall. Their place 
is dark : tfie mark of their footfteps is loft, as the courfe of the 
ftars that fell frpijx their blue place in heaven ; as the moon when 
iOie, has retired within her dun robe in the' Iky.— Yes, Malvina, 
their place is dark.; and ^e fteps of thy grief, on the hill of heath, 
are lonely. ..... 

Daughter of Toicar, bring my harp. Kindle the foul of the 
bard with diy voice of longs. Awake it from the flumber of years : 
the night of age is unlovely and dark'. It is dark, Malvina; but 
thy long is a beam, of light, tts found is plealant,^ as the harp of 

ipirits 

* MalTina» of whom Offian fpealu.fa wfcti peculiar tenderoefs and affeAion; 

sften-lnhi8|io«Di,.va*theIoT^ofbisfoa which the requited, tothe very hft, with 

Orcar, who died when be was vcrrjr^tmg. ibe lAoft dutiful and attentiTe regard. 
CTemora, B., i.) Offian always Ueat8 her • Xhx 
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fpirita on their gale, when they are feen at noon, on thrir white 
ridgy inift, creeping along the filent-winding ftream. Thy voice is 
pleaiant : jotn it to the harp : poor it on my ear, through night, 
Malvina, lonely bird ! 

Ths times that are paft roll back, with their dim light, on the 
foul of the bard. 

We returned in our fame from the field of Arda *. The fteedi 
of the ftranger ftrode beneath U3 in their pride ; and we rejoiced 
in the greatnefe of our fpoll. The fetting fun was yellow on the 
groves of the mountain j its beams on Tura were like die gold of 
the ftranger. The face of the lake below is calm. The children 
admire the hills that hang beneath it, with their ivy-rocks in the 
midft of woods. They wonder to fee the blue fmpke of Tura, there, 
defcend. The virgins of Morven ftand,ilike rainbows, upon their 
moimtain. They fee the fteps of our return ; and in the joy of 
beauty they move to meet us. The found of their hundred harpt 
is up. The fongs of mufic, mixed with theft, arife. 

**• Who comes," they faid, " in the light of his ftrengtii j wh<5 
comes gleaming in his fteel ? The iteed of the ftranger' is proud 
beneath him : he paws with fcorn the eajili, and toftea on high hii 
gray mane. The clouds of fmoke, like the blue curling pillars 
that rife from Tura, fly, fnorting, from his noftrils ; and from 
his mouth hangs the foam of the ftream. His neck bends on high', 
like the bow c^ the battle ; and his two eyes are flames. — ^Who holds 
the glittering reins of the fteed ? who but Fingal, king of men ? — 
Thy feme, O Fingal, is brighter around thee than fun-^eams; in 
R r 2 ita 

* The moft of ibis paragraph, vitb have been ftipplied from the tales, as the 
tome others that follow, particularly be- TClGficatioa is broken uid defective, 
fore and after tbe foog of the old bard, * Tbc 
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it» fig^it ^y thoufands rtjaice. The fmjlc of peace is on their brow : 
ttie^are calm as the Anciach lake. They ure u the ^y«- of Cona. in. 
^« «yenmg of i*pruig, whoi the diUdran of t^e ftream leap xa air 
for the buzzing wing. — But diey that are (talm la peace, were a 
lempeft in t^Q ftiiiei of war. Before thero, ftwinger* of the diftant 
land ! you have Hed : in their prefence, kings of the world \ you 
have treniibleid. Vflur warfiorfr, wi(tpttt; ^hflir fteed* and bright 
ariw, recuro. * WhereJ you fay, ' have yon l«!ft your arma ?'— - 
Afk the ion* of the mountun, ihey beft can tdh Yoar owa men 
are fiienc; ihef are afhamed: no bard gives that name to the 
fon^; no 'virgin cQia£»f with bet harp, to moet them. No ', they 
weep in their iecret halla, for dieir loTers have givea ^»r &me to 
f iagaU Yes, wgina «f thfl diftant land, you may weep ; kmg* 
of the world* you may ti-embJ^, But Movv>^*a vna^ds iwiU re* 
joice ; wirii the Tmqe of fong* and the harp tjhey viU h^ Him 
bercMa f ." 

Such was tfat feng ^ MorTeKk*» w:^ iM ^ day of their joy j 
iriwQ t^ e^i^*& °£ "ii^* fe<5^ vas W;«> fettisg fuiV'beavaiB^ wi the 
Bipttntatn of graresy aikd d»ir peace de the groea kof of the oak* 
w&cst i£ haogs> imfhabciy over Litbar^ Nor dtd youjc b»i^ He^ 

^t 

•(• The rriigion^ hw** snd euflon* of ifti)ks.y«*r, p-.)oci) coactnlng the death 

the CsMo^iiiiUf laid ^1 a tcn^encf ta'u^ c< OCcaF*. thoTQ ace» in »lmo& HX the c^ 

culcate tbeit grand maxim of Behaving tions I bave met with of that piece, two 

vaHantfy m war* Soch efpcciaUy was the Hoe* (there marked in ItaKca)' wMch inti- 

teodwM^ oi( tlictc coffra^ul^t^tf' fenfa ^tatetbat thcirwonmiwetechAafreCEQt 

-ef their fair ones, when the^ cetymed ia The graftice of other ancient and neig^b- 

triumph. Whh the ftme view of ani- bmiing natioaa gtre* a futther probabi- 

mating them to a gallant bchaTiour, th< Bty to this cuftom, fo diftrcnt from the 

M>cs pf;e9 followed them t^ the field qf in>nnc(a of modern timcfi. Sejt Lord 

adion, where they wcrcromcttmca.qiore Kaiios'f SI(etcbea}.B,i. Sk^y- 

tbaaoicie fpe£latov. bi the paflage cited * Ho(- 
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tlut night, O faarda, on ^e -walle of echoing Tura. Thar joyful, 
trembling voice ia up. Their found at a difUnce is heard. Tlie 
red oak is in a blaze ; the ffure of its flame is high; The tra- 
veller ices its light on die duiky heath, as night fpreads around 
him her raven mngs. He fees i^ and i« glad j £ar he knows the 
hall of the king. * There,' he fays to his companion, * we pais the 
nighti The door of Fingal is always open. The name of his hall is. 
The ftranger^s hom* *.'* 

TsB feaft is Jpread. The king wonders that no ftranger from 
the dainty heath is come. ** I wiJl tiften,** he feys, ** if I may hear 
their wandering ilep*-" f^ goes. An agod bard meets him at 
the door. On lefs than half a ^ar he leans his bending weight. 
No fteel glicten on his blunt fpcar: for die days of his ftrifc ate 
paft } his battles are all fought, and tlieir notfe is over. 

The ting, with joy, led the fUangcr in. We £iw his grief-red 
eye bcAmmed with tcara: we &w their path on his furrowed 
che^.. His £sw gray hairs hang, a, ttun, twilled lock on either 
fidte,andmin^ewitlk the w^^ beard on lass :breafl. Ayouthfhmdi 
behind hipi: his down-'Caft face ia ^e bed'of gri«f: be bears the 
harp of the bard. 

Wz nie ta give the ftrangeri place. We bid diem partake 
of oujf feaft diat fiudtcs around. We bid the Ught e^ our joy 

dif- 

* Hofpitalivy » one of thofe -riitoti mmf jt»n Snee ft wn Ac general pnc- 

wluch IOCS' grotWMt ia properttoR as cmli- tice foloek out nay crening, whether waj 

lation sulraQCCS. It ftlU Aibfifta toi high flnrngu appfved> bcfvie lh« door* wetc 

^Fti 'm the Highhods t tboogK Tauifit- Aknt. Wbc« zaj had esft ap, the hoA hW 

iflg to- fftft, ibst, in Cosie jtzn bmctj its mmifeftlr nere plesAtre 10 giviegt tkatt 

cxiftcflcc in iomt ptrti hmjf he ma much the gueft » iveeivmg, dw eatcitaiMMat.- 

doubted a« that o£ lone Ottter Tirttic» »> ati teatpon Btutuiv, ct dm Botmnr In IHit. 

fcribcd hj Offian to his heroes. It U not * Si* 
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<tirpel their cloud of grief, and fliine through the mlft on their 
foul. But they were like the gray cloud of the morning, which 
climbs not half the mountain, though the fun in his brightnefs 
fliincs around. 

The aged, at length, took his harp, and poured in our liftching 
ear his fong. 

" SiTHAMA was a chief of other lands. His halls lifted their 
heads on Gormluba's banks, and ikw their gray towers in its blue 
winding flream. Mountains ipread their arms around the place, 
and aged Woods defend it from the ftorm. Here, fifty times, the 
oak drppt its withered leaf on Sithama's head; and as oft bade he 
the people mark how faft their days decline. * We. wither,' he 
would fay, * as the grais of the mountain; we fade as the leaf of 
the oak. Four are the*feaibns of life, and reftlefs they roll as thofe 
of the'year. Some fall in youth, as the bud that is killed by the 
blaft : othei-s are like the leaf over which the mildew hath pafled 
in the fultry day. Many fall, like my departed love, in the fickly 
autumn; and a few reinain,' like' myfelf, till tiK winter of age. 
Since ourieafbn then, is fo uncertain, let us be renowned, he would 
fay, while we may *.* 

" Tlie deer of his own hills fuflSced Sithama : he fought not to 
dxink, fare of his own blue ftream. When the feeble fought his 

help, 

* Sithama feems to have been of the to Fingal, their confidence of his rcadi- 

fe£l of the Druids. His parabolical man. nefs to redrefs the wrongs done even to 

ner of conTCying inftru^iion is agreeable one of them, and the alacrity with which 

to the mod ancient times, and to thofe he undertook it, refl^A the greateft ho- 

senigmaticai apophthegms which Laertius nour on his charadler. The bigheft hero- 

afcribes particularly to the Druids. If ifm is. to be above revenge, and to fub- 

the whole of this order were obnoxious due one's enemies hj kiadnefs. 
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help, his blade leapt bat of its d^rk £heath, and ihone in their aid. 
Thc.helplefs iUidbehind hi;s fliield, and fald, Herewe atre fafe. 
. " The ftrife 6f friends arcrfe. Di^^ma fceks the fell of hie bro- 
ther. The injured obtains ^ichama's aid. But die gloomy Duar- 
ma prevails. Talmo falls in blood ; and Sithama, the friend of the 
feeble, fails !— Daarma comes to Gormluba's ftreams. The fon of 
SithafUa is young. He admires the bofs of the broad (hield on the 
wall, and afks how the fpear of battle is lifted. Over the heath he - 
iees the ftrangers-ibome, as night defcends upon the grove. Short, 
bull fad, are his &fip^ .to. m(3et them, : for Crigal had the foul of his. 
father.j:h^ rei^iced inthe prefence of the ftranger, as the gresn 
branch' iit: the fhdilifet of the flf>ring. . Hfe fees the face of Duarma 
dark ; but he reaches his little hand.. * The feaft,' he fays, * is 
^read ; why {hotfld thy ■ face be mouyo&H' ■ Duarma m^es no 
i^^ly ;, buthisi|>e^ oil highii iifted. The youth attemlpts to fly; 
but alas ! he flies in vain. Acrofs the threlhdid ^his father he is 
liretched. His foul :comee, red, through the path of the fpear. — 
His filler, from her window, fee^ Duarma's wrath. What IhaJl 
the helpleis Giva^ona do?- — *; Aged bard, canft thou not help me ?^ 
— The withered arm of the bard is propped by half a fpear. — She 
wildly .turns her to the other fide. The window is there, from 
which virgins oft beheld their face of beauty in the flood. From 
its height flie throwis heriBf into Gormluba's ftream. The bard 
with hj8 harp goes, trembEngy to the door. His fteps are like the 
warrior of many years, when he bears, mournful, to the tomb the 
fon of his fim. The threfliold is flippery with Crlgal's wandering 
blood I acrofs it the aged falls. The fpear of Duarma over htm is. 

Uftedj 
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lifted; but the dying CrigtU telli, * It ii the bard *.*— A gray dog 
cornea howling by, and in fais fide recciTcs tiie fpeaf . — ^The hall U 
oti fire. \u flamea are moon-beams in the vale. Tkt bard feeks 
Civa^dona with dieir light, and finds her clung to a branch that 
wandered acrols the ftream. Ciig^ is bud in lus filent bed, and 
Civa-dona is clad in his robes. She goes with the bard to feek ^>r 
aid.-^King of Morven, the unhappy two are befi^e thee ; gite the 
youftg and the old thine aid." 

The bard ceafed. The burft of his grief arofe. VTidi the vir- 
gin-fifters of Morven Civa-dona retired. She t^etired, like a ftar 
behind its cloud, after its watery fece hath fparkled & litUe through 
the ftorm. In her brother*« robe, where it veiled her head, we &w 
the marks of Duarma's fpear.- 

Thb tear Itarce inw die eye of the king. With his^ay lock 
he wipes ic off. Hb.h^bes fsrgetthe^ft ** Reach me,*' faid 
Prefiial, •* myfpear.'* 

" The day lifts above the hiU his gray head f- Our conrfe 
Aall be to Ardvcn's chaft. Ten heroes {hall vifit thence Duarma's 
hall : and the youth who wins ho" love, fliall remain with Glva- 
dona." 

We flew, Ughc as ghofts when they retire ftom day. Gara alone 

remains at Tura ; that no wandering foe ittay alarm our maids.— 

Daughter of Tofcar, why that bnrfl; of griefi Their hall is the 

houfe of joy yee. Dry, then, Malvioa, thy cear^ and give the reft 

of the tale to the fong. — ^The fong of grief is a ftream, O Malvina 1 

It melts the foul of the mighty, and carries ic along in ics darkly 

courie. Its murmur, chough fad, is pleaTant. 

Dost 

* The chanfler and perfon of the bard were always held facred even hj the moll 
mifparing cruelty. -j- Fingal fpcaki. 
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BosT thou not remember, Malvina, the beauty of the ftranger, 
when the brightnefs of the day arofe, and the iiin fhone on die 
heathy hill ? Yes ; for thou didft attend her, on thy fteed to Ardyen, 
and then puriue the chafe with the king. It >wa8 then we beheld 
the beauty of Ctva-dona, when thou didft retire, like the moon, 
behind thy mountains'. She ihone, like a bright ftar over the 
broken edge of a cloud ; but who could admire that ftar, when 
the full unclouded moon was feen ? — Yet the ftar of Gonnlnba 
was fair. — ^White were the rows within her lips * ; and like the 
S r , down 

• The poet carries the deCcriptim of 
this ladjr to an nnufoil length, either to 
diTCrt, for a little, MaWina'i grief; or to 
pxj the greaiteft compliment he coald to 
faer beauty, by giring fuch a portrait of 
one whom he allows her to' have fo far 



Bhi ■ fnnit nur blHn-^cap 
Anni I cbeod-fliM or. 
A fi>h boldha miTom-IUelbble; 
S<nw dheuft pane m full, 

A later poet has been fo ftntck with this 
defcriptioD, that, on hearing it, he na< 
turally cxpreOed his deiire of being made 
etcened. The original is beautiful ; b«t happy by fuch a beauty i " for whofe 
has had the misfortune to be confidered j^^ ^^ ^^uu ^j„ „^g ^^^^^ i^„. 
as only ideal , infomuch that it has got [„ whofc regard he would render more 
the name of JiJUng air dhreaeh mnai, or than regard j and always maintain an af- 
" The Tifion of the beautiful woman." feftion, whkh in the lobg«ft re?oIatI«i 
SichM think it a trefpafs, will, it is ho- of day* and njghu, be promifcd, fliouM 
ped, fo^ve the infening it here, for the neither decay norBbate.''-,.As thefe lines 
e.t.. _r ,_ .j_: ^^^ .^ ^^ j.^^^ meafire with the de- 

fcription of the lady, they arc generally 



fake of Its admirers. 

lunleain pilrt do dhrcidl M 
Bn ghnl t dead, ga kbr din. 
'S aiir cbinach in t Aeibb*, 



II U h ei 
Bhi 1 brai|bc CBrdach bm. 
Mar lh«acbdi lU 'i ui (bireuh, 
Sh« da cbidi lir > h nclul d«t'«di : 
Bc'a droch fud miiDD gach fit. 

fiu AaldK' hiiin ■ iloit, 
Sbu dclrge dm rot ■ bcuL 
MiT chobbu Hof n tiobh 
Slnutc gB ciol bhi 'kmh. 
Blu 'di chaot- nihil* mhine, 
Du'-dhonn lir.liobb u lua. 
A di |hr>iidh lit dbrcKb nu cmh 
'Si |u hlonkB bof o chnui. 



repeated along with it, as if they bad 
been originally joined to it. 

'8 tni«gh Mteb nift am hif, 

Annir nui ntg mitl, 

-D'ln liubhn ni& gndb 

It bheirinii , dhi it Aiana. 
Bhdrinn pa\ thtr|hK>l, 

Bhcitinn gndh thu-fhrMlh; 

Bhcirino nu tbir nd), 

It MeinihuiiiaBa^ati - 

'S luin hio^ do ehruidbe aea'thair, 

Gun gbloibdu 1 chuUL', 

BhuriooA dhnit gr^h 

Nad) RiM»dh ■ U D* db'ddb^ 
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down of the mountain, under her new robe was her ikin. Circle 
on cork formed her fairefl: aeck. Like MUs, beneath their fbft 
fnowy fleeces, rofe her two brcails of love. The melody (rf" mufic 
was m her voice. The rofe, belide her Hp, was not red ; nor white; 
betide her hand, the foam of '.ftrcams.-r-Maid rf Gonpluba, who 
can defcribe thybeaiity !. Thy ey«-brow8, jwild and narrow, wer? 
of a djrtiih hue j thy cheeks were like the red berry of die moun* 
tain aA. Around them w^ere fcatcered the bloilbming flowen tm 
the bough of (he ipriog, — The yellow h^r of Civa-dpna was like 
the gilded top of a mountain, when golden clouds look down upon 
its green head, after the fun has retired. Her eyes were bright as 
fun-beams; and altogether perfe<5l was the form of the fair.— 
Heroes beheld, and blelTed her.. 

Wb reached dK hall of Duarma ; but he was fled : he had heard 
of thefan^e of Morven. The elbpw of his father leaned on a gray 
jlone, as he lay along it on earth. His head hangs down on his 
hand ;. and his gray beard is ftrewed in ^nft... His fighs are deep 
00 the w'xodi pjid his dinif tearful eye is red. He hears the rvA'- 
Kng of our feet near Talmb's tomb. — " My fori, my fon,'* he 
crie?s,".,JE ispleafanc to be io nigh the tread of thy ghoft!" — We 
felt fbt the agedj we left him a part of the fpoil. 

"We reached the place where Sithama dwelt : but it was dark and 
dcfolate. The fox ftarted from its ruins ; and the owl refted in the 
cleft of its broken wall. "We looked for the window from which 
the fair had efcaped ; but it was fallen. The ■^hite: ftrcam leapt» 
roaring, over its heap of ftones. We law where the th^efliold had 
been marked w:ith Crlgal's blood. It had refted in the hollow that 
was worn in the ftone by the frequent foot of guefts. — Civa-dona 

was 
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was fad J but; we left Frefdal to cheer her: rt was hi who had won 
her love. 

FiNGAL ftill ttaits xki .on Ardvea. There we partake of his 
feaft of decr.---Night comes : fleep de&ehds: ghofts rife with all 
their mournful forms in our dreaihs. : The harps of their bards 
are like the ibng of the comb ;. their found comes to our ear like 
the mountain-figh, when it is heard from afar before the ilorm. 
Over us, ii^ dark fhapelefs aiift, ihey h^ng. The blaft in frequent 
eddies cc»ne» : it rolls before h all their limbs. But ilUI the formg 
return. They bend over lis, teaning from the breaft of thor 
cloud J and often they heacre die i5gh« - 

Tus fleep of the king was fled. Thtrice had the faint howBngi 
of ghofts awaked him. He afcends the hill to hear their words; 
He looks about him from the height. He fees the curling pillars 
of findce afcefid to the flaf s : he fees the f|ury fiaines lift their 
dark-red head on high,' above his hall. (£s fMeM is ftruck : faii 
voice is up. "'Tura flames through heaven!" 

With the thunde? we ftart, at once, awake, "^e fly Uke light-* 
ning over the heath of Colra. Its dark flream meets us in thi 
▼de. Each bounds ovet it, oil his fpear, with f^Ccd. ' 'thd fon 
<^ ftatho tumbles ftom" the h«ght of Ms. * Heed me not," h.6 
Cried i " but fly : fJy faft, and fa.ve my iDve."— In the current, 
twiee he lifts his whitt ey* above the ftfeam : but, the thira"time, 
he finks and dies. . ^ .. : . . . ■ , . ' 

We came to Tu^a ; but it was too late. The flarnes were hid- 
ing, in dark-red afhea, their head ; the ruin falls, in heaps, above 
the dying coals. Thedbor, Half-burnt, is fKllflmt; ss Ae daugh- 
ters of Morven lefl it, when diey had retired to refi, in the imdft 
Sf 3 of 
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(if their joy. O why did they not find the way to it, when the 
flame of the kindled heath awrdce them ! — Ho morning, with itfr 
cahn voice, fliall ever difpel your flumbcrs, danghto-s of the 
mountains ! The Toice of the lover, no more, fhall fay " Awake.'* 
We turn to the ruin our back. - We bend, in fadnefi, over our 
fpears ; and loudly bewail our lofe. — Our h\indred helmets, and 
our hundred bofly {hields; our coats of mail, and fwords of light; 
our hundred hounds, the young children of die chafe ; our ftud-f 
ed reins, the rulers of proud fteeds ; and all our banners, red- 
green meteors that flreamed in air ; — all thefe, were, that day» 
forgot J no hero remembered they were in the hall.— The burfb 
of our grief was for our hundred fair, and for their little fons j 
diat young grove of trees, growing in their robes of green, ia 
the&owery fun-beams of the fpring.— They were young trees ;. 
but the flame catched their green heads, and laid their beauty, 
amidft aihes^ I9W. — Malvina, fair %htl it is not without cauie 
thou art fad ; for all the bright beams that attended- thy courle art 
extinguilhed. One mournful grave contains the remains of thy 
fifters; 

We ftood all day, like the dark flream which the ice hath bound 
in its coutfe on die mountain of cold.-- -The darknefs of night 
would return tmperceived, if a voice had nor awa^d us from ous 
grief, — It is the burft of the voice of Gara. We look for him 
in the tower where he had refted ; but he is not diere. His voice 
afcends from a cave; The fad mourner there is ftretched in grief. 
— In. die trouUed dreams of his refl, the crackling flamed had 
afTailed his ear ; he drought the foot of the foe approached.- With 
» loudec craih the roof f^s in. The fbield of the king, he 

thi p bij 
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thinks, is ftnick.' At once he ilarts awake. His hair had been 
caught m the opening end of the beam on which he ilept : he 
leaves it there; with all its ikin. He £ee» Tura low :. he knows 
not that his blood, a red ilream, deibends. His {Klin, aitudft hit 
grief, 19 forgot. " Virgins of my love, I will not iiifvive you,"- 
he faid as, expiring^ he fell on the heath *^ 

Nor <^dft thou die alone, O Gara : die days of many odus 
hetoes,. in their darkly-fileofc heathy were few and moumiiil.. They 
pined away like greeii leaves over idudb the mildew hath pafled : 
they fink in filence amidfl the. moffy heath of the lull. Like 
ghofts tjtat have not received their fame, they fhunned the voice of 
joy t- They r^rM to their cav^ wlusnrofc-the found of gladaels; - 

■ , ■ ■ Mai.- 

* The ur'^/ti/jgiTradiffcrenticcooat incomnodloBa i But tBey were ufeful to- 

of the death of Gara, and relate feveral their own day, and moftof them well ad- - 

ftratrge- (lories coticfcrniiig him^ fach aa aptedto the neceffity of the timet, 
hisbafing bett) -beheaded en the tt>%^ TheGtftChriftianmiQioiiarics.mtbefe 

of.Fin^l, &(;. but thcic tqlea arc mani- . countriea^were fo fenGbtc of the adrantage 

fcdly late and fpuriooB, and therefore re- to be deiiTCd from fome of thcfe ftiper- 

jefled. ftitimit, amoagmen whowere itM yetrips 

' ' ■ ■ fu bearing the cl«^ light of trutfa> that 

t the melancholy ftate allotted, after l»cy did ilorfo much attempt to flop their 

dcatb,for fuch as had not * recCTTcd; fcurce, aaidturtifhem mtoancwchanpcK 

their fame," muft hayeftrongly excited With them,, for inftaoce, whoever was 

thorewhabeli«TCdit,todiftingiiifl>,tbem- not initiated into the Chriftian religion 

fcWes by fiich brave and firtttoiw aaions *>? baptifm^was forced to wander after 

as might merit the praife of the bard, death, a mournful folitary (hade, in the 

Wejuftly laugh at maiij of ithe fiiper- feme ftat^'^fonnerly thofe wKb had not 

ftitions of our forefathers r' but as, in " r*eefrta thrir feme." "If was a noUoir 

the progrcfs of all ftates, fuch a period •** thtiHlghlwids till of veryUte, that the 

muft be, we have alfo leafon to admire ^in* voices of childreit who had cHed un- 

tbewifdom witb'wbich the Druids, ma- I^ptizcd -were heard in life wooda, and' 

naged this engine,, fo as to make it ge- ather lonely places, bemoaning their har^ 

aerally fubfemient to the intereils- of i^te.-— All couniriM, as well as this, had' 

fbcicty — The fupcrftruaures of fuper- once 'their fbperftitious xm j only they 

■ Ution, like very old towers, appear now are the happieft, which have got the: 

•dd and fantalUc^ as well as extremely fooneft through them. 
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MalviwA t'- "^7 caufe of grief w great. Thou Iiiaft loft thy 
fifters, fair lights upon the mountains ; but I furvive the race of 
heroes, 'fl fearch for chem with my 'handi among the fikncftreanu 
«iKic1('th«y'^-fed mhaunc; but their ton^ isali I iiad. Abs ! the 
children of tlie years to come fhall not perceive even this ; tfiey will 
feek it on the mountains, but fhall not &dd it.r—'I'he chief <rf the 
^jwthit flialfb*;. Will ftafid on' the green hill where Tufa was. 
Cona riUfr bekw kim in it* pebbly bed. Its ftream' wun^ers, lo^ 
fihg its Way/ through woods ; h^ds, along its banks, are ieen to 
dray. Blue- Ocean trembles at adiftance. Mes lift their, grem, 
frequent heads, above its wave j and die boundii^ moriaer is fail" 
in^-towaitlft dhe coAft.— " ^Tltifl ipot/' the chief Williay, "li lovely: 
hire' raife for me, in view of whales and roes, the lofty houfc." — 
They dig the green mound • the mound vs^ere Tura roic. Spears, 
half->burjci^ Jifc .bfcfor^ tl^em their heafis} broken ihields, amldil 
sifliiisi^cgin to appear; * h is' the tomb df hfefoes," he will lay ; ** fliut 
again the narrow hou^.*^ He calls the gray-haired bard, and alks 
wiiofe memory is-^conKaned in the tomb. The bard looks aroimd 
for.the ligjit o;f tVe iqi^^: biithis foul of age is dark; his meipory 
has failed. He looks for- h» cotnpanions j but he fee? tiiei,r tpmb. 
tie ftands, perhaps; a folitary tree like Offian.-— A folitary tree am 
' - ^'. '■"'''■"\ '■■'■' ' " . .- ■ . ■ I. 

f What ,ibU».*P<rf*W*|W"-A*JB^BW to.dct«rmia&th? vu? lift with ;iiif degree 

laUy repeated br ilfcUttnd^ thq,6tkiof of certainty. .The cataIog.ue of names 

i>^«m^ c^siJi tituri Fhami hutiMinktmtf vfatn repeated by itfclf, bcgiaa genmlly 

to base bem originally a p^rt pi Lf/ga wiib thcfe lines : 

r<ii«-<i,itisliere«ftor6dtoit..Thegreat . So,r.rM.fw,-m3n FhUoi.. 

,»mb., of ■.,„». ^,.,i. .h,.^ ,rf i,. . ,szr"."ot r.r." - 

occafionftfucfa a diSereDcd ia.tbv rfcita* ., athiii' AttUtHumtiium- . 
tion of thatpart, as.madc itimpoiEbls, .. , ... 
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I, O bard, on the lone mount«Q» i its companions, one by one, 
have forJbok k: droopiing, itmourm their depar^e. 
Malviha.-" 
And arenotthefiflersof Mal-vina, likemfe, green tre^ that have 
iailcd? Ye$; ondno ybi^ ^ plant, in dudr room, is giorwing. 
The virgins arenomore, andmycaufe of wp it grott. la the day 
I tool; for them ; bnt ho trace of their flieps is tot>e found, iare 
xke green tomb with ail it flone& of mofs. In the ieafon of night I 
nicnirn for diem ; but they are lights that have. reared fifvn their 
bine pkcein the heaTcoB: I am Uk£ die gray-itar of the miirmQg, 
wheni fickly and pale, it mourns behind its cbtopanions. It mourns 
for a little* but ics own light will foon grow dim. The huntre£i> 
Hiing on the ^leada, flialllooki^i bnt.ihall not fee. it.' "We too," 
flie lays to her-ctunpanidn, " one day fliall &il," ... 

OUIAV. 

The heart of Oilian is ^nnk in the night of Jus grief. - it is Hke 
the fun in his darfcrcruftod clond :. n6.ray of light hw&s thmugh 
the gloom : no &aile aJigfata on tfh^ moiintain-nq) ; die Ghaxt Val* 
ley, around its daric ftream. is mOTimfirf; — Thebcroes have With- 
drawn dieir light, which &one, like the br^htoeft of m- arau, 
aroiMid nie. * ,, .■ ;^ 

MALVINAi. ; . . 

Thi lights arouml Maivina hjive al^ &iJkd. My ht^rt is like 
die moon when her darkneis groyre. I dxaw^ like her, my veil-over 
roy ftce, and lament my fitters in ftcrct. Ycsj, feir lights, I will 
not forget you, though you have hid yoorfclyes in darfcoflfe,: your 
memory is naourafnlly-pleafanc 

0>- 
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OSSIAN. 

Nor can I forget you, rulers of the ftorm of battle, though you 
now refl in your peaceful flumbers. Your image ftill dwells in my 
ibul, though I fludl fee you no more* as once I have done, on the 
brown heath.-r— Here have I feen Fingal, kti^ of men ; Ofcar and 
Ryno* beams of light ; Artho of beauty, and the dark-brown hair 
of Dermid. Here have I ieen the fon of Ludiia, the meek ; and 
that ibul without guile, Conchana ; with the fon of Garo die bold, 
the diree Finaiis, and Fed. Here burnifhed the helmet of £th ; 
here whifUed in winds the dark locks of Dairo ; and here ftreamed, 
like banners, the red hair of Dargo. Here Trenar grew like an 
oak; Torman roared like a ftream; Ardan llalked in his pride, like 
a trtc lifting its green head above the Valley of mift; Mumo and 
Sivdlan, befide him, fmiled over blue fluelds. Cleflamor of mighty 
deeds was here ; and here the polifhed fteel of Fercuth. Here aroft 
the voice of Carril; and Here thoufands Uftened to tht harp of 
UlUn. Here have I ieen Moran and Fithil of fongs ; Connal of 
foft words and generous deeds ; Lamdarga with his fpear of blood ; 
and Curach, whofc &rm was an hoft in the hour of danger.— And 
where art thou, Lugar, whole door was never ihut ; wherf is now 
.tl^y voice, Fadetha of the loudeft cry ? where, Ronuro, are thy 
golden locks ? where, Colda, are thy feet of deer ? and where, 
Lumna, thy fpear of battle ? Where is mildly^loofcing Ledan j 
wilii Branno of arms, and Tofcar of youth ? Where are the hunters 
-of the boar on Gonnal, Machnitha, Colmar, and Comalo ; Fillan, 
my brother of love, arid ruddy Fergus of the mildeft fpcech i 
Where is Crugal, blazing in his ftcel ; and Dogrena, the light of 
1ia*oe8 on the plain ? Where, Aldo, is now thy beauty ? and where,- 

Ma- 
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Maroaaaa, die ftrcx^ of tky blue (belb i Who will &ew nu 
tbe fli^of Ducbomar, the Uack but comely ; pr tbe &ce of Cri*- 
gal,beainQfkfTe? Sumo, Sorglan, juid Conlodi, hare al&i faikd ( 
cbe dtree moiukcaia-Areamt ia our baitdcs. Ck m nii, the meteor of 
deadi, 3S no more; mor Gaul, t^ ^rbirKruid hj ^ntich car foes 
were fettterod. — Hctoct of my lo«c, you haTC &iied; none of yoa 
renudns to flicd Ae tear ofi the tomb of Qffian. No friood Diatt 
raife my gray ftone, or prcpwe, on the lonely heath, my narrow 
bed. No ; ^ heroOB cf Morven h&yc sH &iJed. But dwir me- 
ccKuy flull 4sreU in the foul of the Jhanl. 

SiSTEKS of toy love, jou Jure ;alib failed.; but in the ioul of 
Malrina you ftill remain. Mj depaniog breach {hall be a iboi; in 
jour prailA — Yes, Evirchoma, Daithnla, 5uJflt>ina, I feel jww nraiw 
beams fiali often ov^r 407 iouL llt^ -are like fun-beams of au- 
nunn, when they fly over tibe danb-br-own heath of Lena ; and xhf 
wafiery bow, with ajl its tears, is aigh.-'^^ircllJtKia, Moioa^ MtPOfUl 
fov. ooce {hone oa th«fe bills, xhough dwn is now youf beauty* 
Melilcoia^ ^udna^l, and Anair» did your fatna of -comeliaei^ ooaor 
ziue ! or are you, in your thin clouds, (UU admired by heroes ? 
CriiBora, has thy beauty iajEked 1 Gek^fla, tfiiere ase die fieps of 
thy lovdinefs ? — ^Derfagrena, wiat is now become of all thy bright- 
joefs:? and vhearc, Oi-nthona, doft .ikon po^tr Uiy Toiceof iovef 
Like the harp of the bard, ^en the rfnef of die people is dead, k 
was fweetly-jBournfuL-^AiMJ, why ihould you be foxgot, EviraJUn 
Mid Qacho, ^reft of rfl the lights tbgt ii«ve &eiK on Morvea! 
Joy is a ftranger in Selma, fince you have fit in darkaels : the 
Jongs o£ virgine ever 6noe b^irc^eaied ; aod ihfi harps of :the h»id$ 
T t are 
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are filent.- — ^But the tears and the voice of Malvina would fail. — 
Fair beams ! you have left your fitter mournful. — Dimly flic fliines 
upon the fblitary mountains, and her fteps are lonely. Pale and 
fickly is her countenance, as the face of the moon when it appears 
in heaven, a gray cloud^ in the feafon of the fun, after all the Itars 
of its courfe have retired.^ — Sifters of my love ! you are ftars that 
have failed ; but your memory is ftill with Malvina. 

OSSIAN. 

* Cease, Malvina, from thy tears. Thou makeft the aged . 
fad. As the night on her wings is almoft paft, fo the night of oiir 
grief will foon be over. It is like the dream of the huntrefs of the 
roe, in the cleft of her rock. In thought flie ialls from the height 
of hills : flie alights in the ftream below ; her foul, like the white- 
breafted bird of the ftream, is now above, and now beneath the 
flood. She cries to her love, but he cannot come nigh her : her 
foul flies on clouds : flie fees him behind her, mournful at the 
tomb of her reft. She longs for his coming, for flie is lad.^ — Her 
own figh awakes her : flie lifts her head beneath her rock j and 
the dream of her terror is over. — Such a dream is our life, hunt- 
reft 

* In this place there ia fometimea re- of light on Lena ; bat it was Dot the fpear 
pcatedapaffage which fcemirathcrtohave of Ofcar.— Ofcar ! thy fpcar ie a dweller 
been the opening of fome other poem of the tomb, and thy ihicld is become 
than any part of thii. As it is tender dim in Selma ? I faw itsbofs i hut it wa« - 
and beautiful, I {haU here give the tranf- covered with mift, and its many thonga 
lation of it. had failed. 

bss. Why flow thy tears like the Oss. Love of my Ofcar! we too fliall 

ftream of the fountain} why fighi thy. fail* and Selma itfelf in its green tomb 

voice like the. gale of Lego ? ^»^ moulder — But the flumbers of the 

Malt. Doft thou a{k the eaufe of my tomb are fweet, O Malvina I let not thy 

grief, when the thiftle grows in Selma, foul grieve for thofe who dwelt in Mor- 

and the ba» dwell in thehoufe of Fingal ? »en. They have been beams that flione 

I liftened to a noifc in the blaft ; but it in heaven for a feafon, and their path 

was not Cuthultin's car : I faw a beam was marked with day — 
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rfifs of woody Cona^ Our friends, before us, fliall foon awake 
fta. In the voice of the reedy gale, doft thou not already hear 
tiiem fay, " Malvina and Oflian are foon to join us." — ^Malvina ! 
their found to me b pleafant. It is like the murmur of Lora to 
the traveller of night, when he comes, wandering, over the de- 
fart. His face is rowards Selma ; but it is hid in darknefs. No 
light but the ftormy meteor is feen on the heath. The narrow- 
winding path on the brow of the mountain is loft ; and the fliriefc 
of ghofts is heard around. At length he hears the voice of Lora, 
leaping from its broken rocks. His joy returns. " Selma," he 
fays, " is nigh !" — Such * is the joy of Oflian waadering in dark- 
T t 2 neli, 

* This paflage and one or two more before us ; particolafly, the vords reo- 
of the Tame kind, fcem to life fomewhat dcred " the light of our joy fliall not 
higher ~ in fentiment than the general be daricened," aie in the orginal '* the-' 
ftrain of thefc pocras. As this, in the light of oar joy (hall gleam as the blade 
opinion of many, may render their an- of Luno." The genius of the EngHlh 
ti<]uity more doubtful, I have here in- language requires frequently a little fofti- 
ferted the original, in order to give fuch ening of thofe images which appear oa- 
as underlland it a fair opportunity of jud- tural and unaffeAcd in the Galic. - 
ging for themfclvcB. Some of the lines, 
it is poflible, may have beep altered or 
interpolated ; but as the mod of them, 
from their antiquated air and obfolete 
exprel&on, are manifeftly old, I vas loth 
to rejcd any of them upon a mere fuf- 
picion. Pafl*ages of this nature alTume 
a rcry difFcrent look in a tranflation from 
what they have in the original, as they 
mull be ftript of their ancient garb, and 
drcfled out in thofe exprclBons that are 
appropriated by modern compofition, 
BeGdes, as all metaphors do not run c- 
qually well in all languages, nor the fame 
images tally in one tongue fo well as in 
another, fevefal alterations muft be made 
in order to gire the ftyle an ttniform 
look. Some fmall variations, on this 
account, have been made in the paflage 



'Sco lit i) Gn Offiin innch 
Ri diifdin cigir nan uibhlc 
G* cbuirrc* ga tilb a Oiumlir, 
AilC'Ca'ail out oomh lir iontnln. 

Ann ulla mm flath am bi bltui, 
K« faol le dcoir all i ghriuidh. 
An t ithiir an cwi' an t Clear, , 

Sam mair ofiiai' Milt-mioc ? 

An rpiooar Aoibhir-aluia 9 Gradh, 
No'n toiigear iros nam Piinn ; 
An fgirar nt ctiidcan o cheile, 
No'a dealuigh an t m% gach diab t 
A rcul oa miile 1 ni h amhiuidfa, 
Ach dealrutdh mar laan as Lnin ar CoUat ; 
Am aoibhneu mar an fbairgc cha iraigh 
Scho'n fhailnkb mar aghtidh na Ocllaich. 

Ar caoimh mar (hotluii ■ chaochail 

Cba bhi nil mo ; ach caomaidh 
he eeol aobhacb an aiical thamiiio, 
~-In|ihcaTi Thafcair, uifeag al umac 
L(i{ air faonda maU io tbuirfe. 
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nds, what a voice tells turn, tfcit^' fecm, he will teach \aa &cherft. 

•— MaHim, flutt we not then mece the friends £or whom we 
monni ; ftnd, in. tkdr c on. Te i - fe ^ agun rqotce i — Shall there be any 
grief dwelling in th« clfXtds i {hall. there be any mGumer there) 
•—Shall the facbcTf in diat place;, lole his Ofcar ; or Maivioa 
mourn orer the tomb of her love J — ShaU Evirallin, there^ be torn 
frcauhcrOffian; thifi hall, Uke Tura, bebmiu:; or the fiends, b; 
death be divuled}— No; ^crbeam! die light of o«ir ^adnefi 
AmU not be darioaaed; out joy oo more ihall wafteas the nooMt, 
nor fluink a^ the fca, and retire. Onr friendtr oo i]MiffC» ihaU be 
Iters tlkat ^vfidse their bhte ^a/^ and leave tlicir compai^iosu 
tnonmfiil. No : they will always attend n* in the joy o£ our 
courfe ; they mH pour then* Gghc and Aeir glad iong arotmd us. 
— GWe, then, thy tcaift to the wind^ daughter of Tofcar ! ceaft 
fi-oto thy grief, Malvina, bndy bird ! 



CATHLAVA: 
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The argument. 

RoHNAH bwing lent hi* fcout to aflift Sukuaa in her cCcape fidm Iter fatfaer'» 
hoafej loolcs for facr in Tain all night. In the morning he confulti an old Druid^ 
from whom he learns that ftie had been intercepted and carried off by Z<aTa, ter 
whoM bcr bthet bad fonnerlf preanfed ber iit manoage. RAna>B« wkh bis 
foUowen, pnrfnet Lara, and land* in the night upon bis coafl, where he meets 
with an old man, to whom he had early ow^d bis life, and to whom be nukes 
Inmlelf kaowa after he had beaid bis ftory. Next m«miag, the two parties ba- 
ting engaged, Lara is flainj and Sulmina, who out o£ concetn for Roniian had 
come to the field in dilguife, is found there, after the battle, mortally wounded. 
Ronnan, baTit^ eftiblrfiicd bis oiA friend Ranma in Lan's p<^cftonS) retems- 
bome ; carryiag with him the b«dy of Sulmitu. The poesi if addrcfled t» the 
ioa of Afar, who a|^ears to ha¥e been a young bard^ 

THOU fitteft by tbme owa bine ftream, foa. of Arxr; diy 
harp Ue» filem hy dij fide t ii4iji doft tbon noc praife the 
departed? Aroond dxe^ they hover aa clouds, dark-bendii^ over 
t}ie ptace of their reft. Bnt no voics ia heart^ £tTC that of the- 
ruftling breezcj and murmuring brook. Why fo lilenc, Coa of 
Arar f Doft than noc know the ibos o£ £uike are around thee? 
** Thou knoweft the fame of the departed, Orraaf ! thie deeds 

of 
* CalUamtt ** the batdc of liava." f Snce tbe order of the hards has cea- 
This poem is fometimes called Dan an fed, almoft all the ancient Galic poems 
P'tr Uidh, «• the fong of the gray man," are afcribed to Offian. To the moft, and 
from the appearance made in it by an ;beft of them, he is juftly entitled t but as- 
>ged Dittid. this feenu to be only an imitation of his' 
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of other times are funbeams around thy foul. Take then tlje harp, 
and let the bard of youth hear the fong, that he may pour its light 
on future times. So ihall their names be not forgot on their hiUs 
when thy harp is hung in thy filent hall ; when thy voice of mxific 
is ceafed, like the gale when it fleeps in the trees, in the calm even- 
ing of autumn." 

My voice indeed fhall ceafc, and my harp ere long be filent ; but 
their fame fhall not be forgotten. Thou mayeft liften to their 
praife, fon of Arar, and leave it to the bards of the years to come. 

On thefe hills lived Dumor of jpears; his daughter of beauty 
moved graceful on his hills. Her harp was the joy of' his hall, 
.Lava faw the maid, and loved her, His arm was ftrong in the 
wars of I>umor, who promifed him the fair Sulmina. But the 
maid r?fufed her love,, and gave h?r foul to Ronnan; — Ronnan of 
die fair hair and mildeft look, whofe dwelling ftood by the ftream 
of Struthorman. He heard of Sulmina's grief, and fent his fcout 
to bring her to his hills. 

She weucwith the fon df night: butLava met ho- on the heath: 
An oak and a thoxifand diongs confine the fcout : a dark-wombed 
fhip receives the maid. Loud were her cries, as they bounded 
over the ridgy deep : " Ronnan, relieve me ; O Ronnan, relieve thy 
love !" . ' _ 

But he hears thee not, haplefs maid! By the fide of a ftream he 
fits, thinking thou doft come. 

" What detains thee, Sulmina, fo long ? What keeps my love 
from the ftream of her promife ? I liften, but hear not the foft 

tread 

manner, the name of Orran is heie re< 
tained, diough that of OJIiaa is no Jefs 



Co b' ffaarr fioi w iho fcin, 
, , . , , , . , , O^uui, »it beiu u dh'lhilbh ? &e. 

fa-equentljr uled of thofc who repeat it. 
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tread of thy foot; it is but the breeze, niftling iji the aged tree of 
Senar. Come, my love, lite the roe to meet her companion : why 
are thy flepB fo flow on tht heath of Gormul i 

The night is long without my love. Why ftand ye ftill, ye 
travellers of the blue fky ? Have you forgot to run your courie ; 
or are you, lilce me, waiting for your loves ?— Sun of the morn- 
ning, why doft thou forget to rife ; why doft thou fleep fo long in 
thy eaflern chambers ?! — I know itj thou haft met with thy Sulmi- 
na J for I fee not her fteps in the heavens. Yes, you are together, 
fair lights ! with your children, the leffer beams, in their green, 
trembling beauty, aroiuld you In your chambers of clouds, you 
are together, and there the night is fhort. But, here, it is long ; ■i<x 
the blue eye of Sulmina is abfent. — ^Lift thy yellow head from 
thy eaftem cloud, ion of the morning ! Shine on , the path o£ 
Sulmina, O fun! and bring her to the hitl of her promife. 

The gray-dark morning comes. The iun fliinies; biit it brings 
not his beloved. He fees a cloud rife before him. It afliimes the 
form of Sulmina. His arms are ipread ; he flies to graip the fliape. 
But a blaft:, dark-rufhing from ' the mountain, comes. Its path is 
through the form of Sulmina. 

RoNNAN feared the fign. He went to the aged Senar *. Unr 

. der 

• Sean'ar, « tbc man of age." He ap- — Ab U. th. anil .* dnm«t; . 

pears to havebecn a Druid, liTing in bii . 

grove of oaks. Hi< appearance is in the The reply of thw oracle is clear and U- 
original fo awful and ftriking, that the 



conic. 



Macin inn lit cniudb. 



poem, as alieadr obfcrred, takes frequent- 

.. Bim; llur coin, ni dam f 

.ly Its name from it. shoilmhio. ! 'fmuWh U.m do ghlMdh, 

An criih-thilcc ri luirg fcia. 



Fui' gh^S dhoilleir dbinicb, 
Lni oEiuidhcuhd:— ■■ cram-iomiilb. It vas from tbit pretenfion of the Draids 

js fltMijj kII* Cm mn b hrolWh - to fapemataral knowledge, and ff om die 

manj 
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der cbe tnrf al flude of hia oak iie finds liiin, leaAii^ ofi hu owii 
trembling ftaff. His head of age fto(^ to die groand ; his gray 
beard hangs down on his brealt, and fau dim eyes are £aed on 
earth. But hi$ ibnl u mised with die fpirin of air, and his comnerie 
18 vndi ghofts. 

What feeft i^tcm of my kne, fiud Koiuimn; what feeft dtou of 
Sufamna f 

l SEE, &td the aged, a yantk tied to an tnk; aTcffd ridei the 
■ware. Stilimna, pours her vmce on i&e fea ; loud are the ifaiidb 
of the heljAefi; 

Sad is 1^7 taile to me,' laud Ronnan. — Thoa haft aot heard its 
&dmd8 all, laid Sennr. 

MovRHFQL die chief retires. With his ^sr h£ Ibikesthe ga* 
dia-iitg boA. A hundred yovths iiear die fnind, attd ftatt. aiudft 
roes, JTCHB their beds of teadu Wcponrodfroei alteur hilUtotbe 
^xcazQ of die chief. We pa0ed the oighc iniUeace^ fi>r great was 
diegrief of Ronnaa. Thcvxaoeefiiohatp was heaid^ die ibund 
■of no ftellw)eat rounds no feaft nas iprtadi do joakjgare ks glim- 
mering light, (HidiAt edglit, icm. the headi of Scnzthorraaa. JCold, 
drooping, and dark we fat, till day apoTe ia the ^aft. Widi moriuag 
we rufii to die de^ ; and virgins, with gcieiE^ befaald from behind 
dieir rocks our flying fails. 

But whffl arc thy thoughts in the JBoraing, Dumor ; when no 
daughter of beauty looks, blue-eyed tKtween her ycUow iocfcs, 
within thy darkened hall?—- "nw daughters of the bow conveened 
on the dew o£ the dawn. They moved ifonh to the chaiCe, lifcp 

fun- 

•"•■y pitfligescftfanrhiDdiiilfae aiideilt cond-fight, wjiicli fo long prtYailcd id the 
Oolicpoatif, that tlienBtianofthe^ Highlands, tnokiacuigis. 
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"fun-beams on the hill of the caft. They came to the ftcret hall of 
Sulmina, but it was filcnt. " Baughter of Dumor, art thou not 
yet awake ? Thou didft not ufe to be the laft on the hill of roes. 
Awake ; arife : the fun is coming forth ; and the itag, riflng in 
his bed of mofs, is ftretching all his limbs. Daughter of Du- 
mor, lift thy locks ; this day we move forth to the chaie of 

roes. But ah ! flie is not here !" — Their fighs, like the ihrill 

voice of the breeze, travel to the ear of Dumor, — Thy grief, Du- 
mor, on that morning was great; but greater far vraa thine, O 
Ronnan ! 

NioHT is gathering on the deep. The Jhore of Lava appears 
like mift. In the lilence of night we reach its bay. 

Dark and cold was that night, fon of Arar; and unsheltered 
was the place of otir reft, in the land of ilrangers. The obicured 
ftars were feen, at times, through their torn robes of cbuds. Some 
obferved their colour of blood, and feared die fign. Frequent was 
the howling of gray dogs ; nor unheard were the ghofts of our fa- 
thers. They looked out, at times, from thdr dark-ikirted cloud ; 
but their countenance feemed to be mournful. 

Ronnan fat by a moffy ftone. The fhield of Stnithorman 
hung above him, on a gray branch. The winds whHUe through 
its thongs.— -I fung, befide him, the tales of old,, and the deeds of 
his father, when he fought, on the coaft of UlUn*, with Commar 
of many hills. 

— Cea8£, faid the chief, thy fong, till the dayftiall light me to 
U u Lava; 

* E/jEfo, Ireland, or, more ftri^lj, Ulfter. 
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Larva ; for my ii^ath U kindled againft his race, at the menticm of 
the wars of Ulliri. It was returning thence bis father purfoed thft 
deer of our hills, and fought taj early dea^ I was young ; I 
could lift no ipear, nor draw from its fbeath the fword. Oiie of 
his men had pity on my youth ; he iaved me from Lara's Jpear. 
Our arms are ftill in his halls ; my father did Xiot live to demaikd 
them. 

— But what low and broken vmce is that from the h»di i IMi 
ddou not perceive that aged warrior drawing near ? His one hand 
feems guided by a child ; on a fpear, that feems a burden, leans the 
other. Every little rill Hops his pace,! and on the witheved furze 
the aged iClumblea. — -"Who art thou, aged wanderer of the night ? 
Why fo late oa the kmely heath ? Haft thou lofl the delight of thy 
loul ; or hait thoa caufe of wo» like mc? 

"I THoooHT I hearda voices Thouknoweft, my cluld, the voice 
of thy father. Was k aat he, bkldiotg me xo ibllaw turn to the 
place o£ bis repofe V* 

"No; fior I kived my father's vuce, and I lovesiot tikat which 
I hear. Their arms are Hke my father's vmff j but their v(Hce ia 
lake the vosce of ftnEngera.** 

** Ako daft thou fee their arau ? Then dy, my child ; fbrthey 
are fcm fay Lava. Fly than ; and, if they will, Icc ^xm. flay mc: 
&r the place is good ; I iieel the tomb of thy father.*^ 

The child with terror flew. The aged, trembling, ftood. He 
ftood, I^ the dnn red*crcifted fowl of Uke-heath, when the hunt- 
er, luperceived, comes nigh her brovm fons. Quick,- {he bids 

her 
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her little children fly, to hide dieir heads in mo&; and calls the 
danger to herfelf, till tficy are fafe. 

Peace be to the aged, faid Ronnanj as he took him hj tjie 
hand. Pe^re be to the child, faid I, as in my arms I took him 
back. We are not come ft'om Lava ; neither do our fwords bring 
death to the feeble. Ho, ttmr Safety is behind our fhields : ' there- 
fore reft thou here, and tell the caufe of thy tears. 

** Here I will reft: here is the clay -cold dwelling of my f<m. To 
mouni over it ani I come with ius child. How iilent under this 
pea<eful ftone art thou now, my fon; thou whirlwind in the {lorm 
of batde ! Silent is thy tongue, and weak thy arm i thy beauty is 
decayed, like ^e faded flower ; and diy ftrength, like the mther- 
ed-oak, hath &iled. Laooor ! where is the boait of man, when the 
clod is become thy fellow? Only one fimhath run lus courieiince 
thou didft, like him, rgoice in thy ftrength, and gladden the dim 
eyes of thy father. Like him too, dailnefs, diick darknefs, forms 
now thy covermg. Yet his light fhall return, and he wUl again 
lift his dewy locks in the e^ and rej<uce. But wfa^i fhall thy 
long, long night, my ion, be OTcr ; whm ftiall the flumberer of the 
tosd> arife fnxD hit iilent dwelling ? But thou Ufteft thy head, 
my fon, in oduT lands ; and wandereft over brighter fields with 
heroes.— Weep on,0 ftrangcrs! for he that is low was brave; and 
his foul, like your own, was a flrcsun chat flowed wh«i the tale 
was mournful." 

Wesp for him we do, ftud Ronnan: but how is he fallen fb 
fi>on ; was it by the hand of LavaF 

" It was ; and for no odier cauie, but that, he loved the friend- 

le6. But in this my fon was like his fathers. It was tfae mark of our 

U u a race. 
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race, that we always flood up, tKougK alone, to defend the weak. 
Our ihield was a rock of brafs before tlie unhappy ; our fpear was 
a tree that Iheltercd the ftraager.— When I was ftrong in my arms 
of youth, as the tenant of this tomb was yefterday, I attended the 
father of Lava, when he took the fpoils from the halls of Struthor- 
man. My words were loud againft him ; for the heroes were ab- 
fent, and there was none to oppofe him. One child indeed there 
was, who icarce could wield, in place -of a fpear, a little arrow. 
That fame he heaved, with all his infant-might, againft the foe. 
On the foot of Commar the blunt end of it, harmlefs, fell. The 
gloomy chief turned his eye upon the child, and laid, * Hereafter 
this child may lift a more dangerous fpear againft us. Let us leave 
. him oin that defart ifle, where we wait tiie morning's light.'—— 
We came to the ifle ; and often was the fpear of Commar half- 
Hfted over the fon of Struthorman. My foul was grieved for the 
child of youth. He heard my figh, and came near me. He ad- 
mired the brightnefs of my arms ; he clafped his little hand about 
my knee. He fmiled in my face ; the tear glittered in his blue 
eye! * My father!' he faid, * I love thee/ My heart melted 
above him : my foul within me was like the rufhing of a ftream ; 
like the ftraitened whirlwind in Atha's cleft, when trees in the 
ftorm arc bending. My fecret tears fell in his yellow locks, as he 
hid his head in the {kirt of my robe. As the roe, when flie fears 
the hunter hath obferved her haunt, the mofly bed where {he hath 
hid her ibn,T— or as the eagle of heaven, when ftie thinks that he 
hath feen her rock, — carries off, in the night, her young ; fo I 
took the child in my arms, when failed die light. I bore him 
through the waves to his mother, who wept like the cloud of the 

Ihower^ 
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fliower, upon the lonely ihore. She gave me this fpear, and called 
the name of her child Ronnan *. But of Ronnao have I heard no 
more, till Lava came from the wars of Dumor, and told the mourn- 
ful maid of his love^ that he had left him wounded by the (Ixeam 
of his land.— -My fon knew my love for Ronnan. ' I wifli,' he 
faid, * I had been near to lift the £peaT of Struthorman. It would 
rejoice to defend its owner.' — His words came to Lava*8 ear. His 
people gathered around my fon at the feaft. — This grave may tell 
the reft. Mark it, flxangers ; and when you pafs, fhed over it a 
tear, and fay, * This is the tomb of Lamor.' — Yesi and it will foon 
be the tomb of Runma. But if ye know the friends of Ronnan, 
bring them that child, that they may defend himj and g^ve them 
this fpear, for they will know it." 

Th e figh burfts from tie breaft of Struthorman's chief. He falls 
on the neck of the aged. " In me thou haft thy Ronnan !** 

Their tears fall, mingled, on the grave of hamor^ Heroes 
drop their fpears, and weep, with joy, arciimd them. 

— But what noife is that, like the fuUen murmur of a ftream, 
when the ftorm is about to burft ? It is the foe witfi their nume- 
rous hoft. They have perceived our coming, and their fteel faintly 
glimmers to the dawn of the morning. Their light is like the 
thin ftream of a. rock, when fun-beams, burfting from between 
two clouds, are travelling through it. 

Ronnan hears the fong of battle, and the joy of his counte- 
nance 

• Ro'-tbeiman, ** thiongh waves ;" al- 
luding to the manner of bis efcape. He Frduaeh blbdimi n 
ina]r hiTC, piobablji been tlie father of 



Thug ID diiii bn fhioin deirg dr»ch. 



Dei{h Mhw-KopDUD nui Ottgh ff 
that Ma ronnan (or /on af Rtnnan) men- i« Aildbe mdi d'ow Mieh. " 

tioned ia OiEan's battle of Lora.: 
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naoce returns. He ftrUces his fliield. His heroes are around him, 
a duck cloud, the gathering of the tempeft on Dnra. 

As die iiiirit of night moTcs, with die coUeAed blaft of heaven 
in his courie, nhiea. he prepares to pour his force on the groves of 
Ardven ; vhenoaJcs he&r its found at a diftance, and, trembling 
&k its approach, already fiiake dicir leaves : So rulhed Ronnan to 
the bactie on the head of heroca. — -Nor left terrible is the caur& of 
I^va. The found of his pa>ple is like thunder in clouds, when 
Lam's £dds are difinal. A diouiand helmetB nod on high; like a 
groT<e in flames is dw blaze of ipears. 

But who ihall tell the rage of ban^ > Thou haft feen) fim of 
Arar, two black rocks rolling from Of^fite hills to meet in the 
valley below; a cloud of fmoke rifes behind, and follows the 
trai£t of each : Aich was the tjerrible onlet of due people. Swords 
clafh, and fiuelds refeuod: heads and helmets f<dl: the dead ar4 
miked with die d^ing : blood nios in a thoufaod ftreams, and the 
fpiiits of fallen heroeb a&end on its thin ury fmoke. See! to the 
edge of every cloud diey -clii^, as clings die bnr to the eagle's wing 
vrhea ihe leaves the valley of dun roe^ and flies to Moma's cloudy 
top. 

But what eagles are thefc two, that ftill conoend with ruiUing 
wings on the heath ? No gray kid, no red-creAed cock is the prey 
for which they ftrive, as from fide to fide they bound, and pour 
death in ftreams from their ileel. — See ! one itoops <ui his knee. 
His fliield fupports the half-fallen chief, as the rock fupports the 
pine, which the ftorm has half-overturned on Dunora. — Yield thy 
fpear, faid Ronnan ; reftore my beloved Sulmina. I fcefc not the 
death of my foes, when they lie before me on earth. 

Yield 
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Yi£li> I muft, I^va replied, for my blood is iked ; die ilream of 
my life hath failed. — Sulmina muft be thine. Behind chat rodr, 
in her cave Ihe refts. She looks down from its door on a bine 
ftream, where wayes an afpen tree. — Sulnuna mnft be thine : But, ' 
let her raile my tomb ; for ftie was the love of Lara the un- 
happy. 

He ceaftd. He funk on his fiiietd ; and hi» pe<^le fled. Ron- 
nan bade ns ipare them in their flight, a», fwift, he afcended the 
rock to find the place of his tove. — ^The blue ftream he finds j and 
the cave on its woody bank. But no Sulmina i» there. 1%e lone 
wind ibunds in the empty wwnb of the rock. The urithercd leaf 
wunders there, on its ruftting wing ; and no traA is fiaund, but 
that of the kmely fax. 

•* Where ait tboo, O Snlminaj my lorer Doft Acre hidethy- 
filf from Ronnan ,? — Come, Solmina, firom Ay ftcret place ; come, 
my love, it is ihy Ronnan c^ls theet^ 

BoT duMi calleft in vain, fim of grief; tto cme rq>Kes to thy 
Toice, fave the rock and echoing ftream. 

At length die bowling erf his dog tf beard, in the fieM of fellen 
heroes. Thither he turns. There he finds Sulmina. She had rufhed 
to the battle to aid her Ronnan. But death, on die point of a wan- 
dering arrow, came; its baibed he^d-is in her breaft. of ioow. ,Tb« 
fparkling Qght of her eye i& become £m ; dte roic of her chedc is 
faded^ 

RoNNAM-, paTe Eke her own half-breathleft corfc, ftHa on her 
neck, as drops Ae ivy when its oak hath &ilcd. Sidmioa half- 
opens her he&vy eyes. The peaceful flkade of deadtcloicstlken »« 
gain, well pleafed to have feen her Ronnan. 

Long 
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Long wc bended our heads in filent grief, and flicd our tears a- 
rpuad Sulmina. At length the ilow fteps of Runma came. He 
fi>oke the words of the aged. 

** Will forrow recal the dead; will the cries of th^ living diC' 
pel their heavy fiumbers? Noj they ftill fleep on, carelefs of the 
cry of the mourner. But they are only gone a little before ua to 
the l^d of their reft. A few more fleeting days, on their ii)ent> 
fwift-gUding itream £hall pafs, and our fteps {hall be in air with 
our friends. Do you not already fee the cloud-fkirted robe pre- 
pared for Runma. Nor ihall Ronnan be long behind. The ftream 
of grief wailes the bank on which his beauty grows. The young 
tree, that lifts there its green head, already half-bends over it in 
its fall. Let, dten, our deeds of fame be many, while we can ; 
and let not our winged days be wafted in mourning— ^rief is a 
calm ftream, O Ronnan! the fteps of its coiirfe are filent. But it 
undermines in iecret the beauteous flower that grows on its greoi 
bank: drooping it hangs its withered head; it falls while its leaf 
is but tender *.** 

Ronnan arofe; but ftill he was fad. He gave thehalls of Lava 

to 

* The following lines have in the oil- an iltuftration of the remark made in a 

ginal all the beauty of the objeAs which former note, p. 310, 311. 
they defcribe, and all the fmoothncfs of Tfc« Bn»m»r m fnnhin dbmhiir 

the ftream which they fpeak of. Such *!' 7""^ '"!' "tf." " """^u''' 

foft and mournful founds as «, at, vi,iuif a tbofri thiobhighmgiD wlUdb, 

. vai, &. occur fo often in them, that the Tniceidh w bwu, miu, 't dtMdh >r clh, 

eworear, of<Tcna ftranger tothc Ian- "S » i. ui«' .' with .ir tan^bh igUibH.. 

guage, w.n at once ptrccye that theyar. «.,^p,.a.iu„ji,^„, 

«ipreffi»e of fotne of the mournful and Tk.'.c.,,«d,..hdu..wi,h... 
ttDdcr fcdioga. la tbiazcQicd they are "S jo mm, ina, tlu chuan ■■ ihrg^ 
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The death of ARTHO*: 



POEM. 



The argument. 

Ardak, lamenting the It^s of bia fon Caloiar, i» iafomed of the doih of hit otbef 
ton Artho, as he looked for bis return from battle, yhe fon of Arman comfort* 
him h]r relating to him the gallant behaviour of his fon. He informs him alfo of 
bis own paflion for Coital, who had bees in loM vith Artbo.^ — Her death i« re. 
lated I with the dcfj^r of Artbo : and the poem coccliides vith fotne reflcStoni 
of Ardar upon their fate, and upon his own Gtuation. 



O AD arc my thoughts while alone i Thy memory comee, with 
'^ all its grief, on my foul; Calmar, chief of heroes.. Thou wcrt 
a fun-beam to thy frioids in peace ; a flaih of Hghtning to thy 
foes in war. My fon ralhed, like a whu-lwind, to the batde; 
many a yottng oak' has been Itrewed in hia troubled path. Tine 
rctiim of his renown was like die fiin when it fcts. The 
heart of the aged, orer him, was glad ; I bklied the mighty in 
battle. 

X X 2 BOTf 

* This poem, which goes under the 
name of Bai Jirt 'ic Ardair, or Tuir/ an 
jfefiUt appears to be the work of fome 
ancient, but unknoiro, bard. Poffibly it 
might hare been compofed fajr Ardar lyni- 
felf. At leaft no other poet appear^ 
<hrougboDt the piecei in which circum* 
llance it differs from all the preceding 
poems. It begins with the following 
linea. 



*S cbnatt tn* algne 't tat 'm aoBir. 
Cilmir IX eiridii im fmuamtc i 
'S b' liom mo chiuidlie Ic mnM, 
O nach fiU ul luille mo (Bici' ahw. 
Bu eholiil e'n Hoth tf galha gnine, 
•3 •in-baito^hailUri.Rinel^cutui; 
Bu Uontr giilta anni dx roidibb, 
'S t raiih Biar (omi-ghaoUi Rim gn e»'ra 
Bhiodh ■ pbilk' mar ^hriati ^r bite, 
'S u t toflk Ic goo cuir bill «Ir. 
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But, Calmar i thou art now no more ; and the fun. that Ih<Hie 
in the houle of thy father is fct. Fuardo was a ftorm that feized 
my early fun j In cine morning he extinguifhed all his beams. 
Darkness, £nce that day, dwells in Ardlia; for Artho is but a faint 
ftar, befide the light of his brother. Yet thou, my fon, art alfo 
brave. But ah ! thy arm may fail in the firft of thy battles ; for 
thy father cannot defend thee. I attempt to lift di? fpcar, but I fall 
to earth when it does not fupport me. I attempt to lift the Ihield, 
but my knees tremble under its burden. O that I faw my only fan 
return, in the inidfl of hi« renown, from, battle I 

BiTT who comes in die beauty of youth, and flately as an oak 
of the mountain ? His fair locks, like leaves, are waving around 
him. He is of the race of Annan, from the battle of the fpears he 
comes. — iiaa\ thou beam of youth ! whcace *re thy wandering 
fteps? Art thou from the battle of heroes? Say, does Artho live; 
dbes he return to his gray^aired father ? But why fhould I aiki 
thy moumfol lo<^ tell diat he is now no more. Soon hafl thou 
left me, my fbn, indarknefs; Artho, fhall Inomore beholdthee? 
— Calmar is gone; Artho is low: O thM I ttw had been with my 
children ! In the evening (rf life I am left without a fon ; like a 
blafled oak that is left alone on Malmor. The breeze (hall defcend 
from the mountain, and the blaft fhall Wow from the defart; but 
no green leaf of mine fliall either meet. The Ihowers of the fprihg 
Ihall tome, but no bough of mine fliall flourifh ; the fun fliall fmile 
through the drops of dew, but no green branch of mine fliall be- 
|iold it. The wind whifUcs in my gray mofly head; its voice is, 
•* Thou fhalt foon be low." — One comfort is all I expert before 
then; tell me, fon of youth, how fell my fon? 

« Wjth- 
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" WiTHODT his fame tliy fondi'dnot fell in battle; the mighty 
marked, witli wonder* his courfe, as he ftrode in the midft of 
foes. Like the thunder that breaks the groves; like the Ughtuing 
that lays low their green heads, when fudden burfting it ipreads 
terror, and again returns ; lb fought, fb fell thy hero. The foes 
were troubled at the fight of Artho; they fled, they fell. Deadb 
from the hand of Artho roared behind them, like the rolling of a 
rock from Maimer, when it cruihes die trees in its courie, till it 
finks in the lake below them. Such were thy de»ls, fon of fame! 
But the arrow of death came in the blaft; and the people are fiid, 
for mighty was he that is low." 

Pleasant to me is thy tale, fbn of Annan; it is hke the beam 
that dulpels the clouds of night. . Thou haft fought fike thy fa- 
thers in their battles of youth, O Artho ! and thy name, like theirs^ 
iball be found in the long. 'When the vaHant fell, a ftreak of light 
behind them is dieir fame ; their friends behold the beam, ;md are 
glad. But the feeble die, and are remembered no more; their 
friends are beheld with icom by mighty men. They walk in the 
filent valley alone, and fliun the eye of heroes; 

But, fon of Arman, why that figh ; why theie wandering 
looks ? Haft thou loft a brother of love ; or is thy fcwi troubled 
for the fpoule of thy youth ! 

Nor have I loft a brother of love ; : tior have I a fpoufc thai 
longs for my return from the battle. My fighs are for the feir 
of Cammof ; for her my wandering looks. My thoughts are of 
her in the day ; of her are my dreams in the night. — ^But her foul 
is full of Artho. She few the youth move to battle, and fad was. 
her troubled foul. She c&me Co that hill, and followed him far 

with 
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